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• August, 1877 


OURSELVES. 

W ;'■]» l.h‘‘ pr<‘><*j»t the Bcnijiti Magazi nr com- 

rhe«ces life sixth year t)!* its existmce. Wfierj \vi* remernl)* !' 
that several Magazines, which w<‘re usfierod into the world 
either alojig with tliis or shortly aflia* it.s coiinneucoinent, havn.' 
gone the way of all the earth, wt* caiiuot lx* sii<fici» nily thank- 
till to the pnhlie for the ui .>asnrc, ho^v^n^':‘r limited, of patronagi*. 
wliich tlioy have so eheerfiilly aecoixhxl to us, and lo om* eolla- 
hoiji4i*»jrs for literary contributions for wliich we ha ve never been 
in a position to render pecuniary compensation. Far be it from 
us (i> take up the. language of b<»a.stiug ; on the conuary. we are 
coiisciou.s of m iny iinperfe<*tiorix in the conduct of this; jonniab 
having never been al>hi to attain to that high ideal wldeh we 
had set belbix'. us. When we think of the lijsf-cla.-s Englisli 
Mag azine.s, the consummate ability with which they are cou- 
dnetod^^ho many arl'-- of higl'i t.‘xceUeiu;*c which vhey contain, 
the .amount of useful Vuowledg<.' they diffuse amo].fg the reading 
popMilatioLi of the ITnited Kingdom, and the influence which 
tliey exert on the nation, wo are tilleil 'with admiring despair; 
and yet we see no reason why tliere .should lud ho in Rengal, 
with its hundred.s of ^v<^l I -educate i young men, we do no s.ay 
a. tirst-elas.s, hut at any i.ato. .a goo l lilagazlne. We liopo and 
trust tb.at the best e<luc;d.ed of our cxuintiymeu will corne (<» 
our help, anti make fbe Bo nf/ol Mu fa^lne a worthy exponent of 
(hat culturt' to whieh the natives t>f Ihujga.l have attainetl. For 
ourstdves, w<^ shall ende-iveur to improvt* the Magazine as far as 
om; humble abilities will tniable us lo do so ; at any ratt' W(‘ 
shall t>ndeavour to make it. more inlt-resting than it. has "fx’cn 
for somt^ time past by the iuseriiou ol .i larger number of ai fi. 
cli!s diseu.ssiug flie e;iv.i( politic.il, social .and uiora.1 fjuestions of 
t he day. 

Nor arc \v^* sat i-tie<l with that .scatdy measure of p:dron 
ag* whieh the public has lutherto dole<l out tt» ii.s. No Maga 
zinc can over tlourisli whieh simply pays its ‘‘xpetises, and 
, which is unable to rennmerate its c.onlributors. 'I'he Bengal 
uja.z\ne has a b.ire .subsisUmce allowance. Not io .speak of 
luxuries; it. has :?ot the ordinary comlbrts of literary life. From 
this .state of pen my we trust a liberal public w^ll soon deliver 
the Bengal Magazine. 
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TIIK TIIKKK PUPILS. 

Adtl Dhanaya had three pupils Those, accord! rig to 
the practice that obtained in the country, hoarded with t-heii 
luior, coinpeiiSMiing liiin chietly by tlie performance lOf menial 
offices, norite of svhioli the s}»irit of the age attached any'dis- 
grace. Aod was profoundly versed in Sanscrit lore compre- 
hended in the prograinine of saintly education. Ilis fame spread 
far and wide, and attracted to his residence three aspirants 
to classical distinction. What served as an additional inui*ce- 
ment was reputcil poAver of communicating kiiowled.;*e 

simply by willing it, without subjecting bis }>upils to the tedious 
proces.s of going tli rough the text books, chapter by chapter and 
by verse. “Know thou tlie Vedas,** he said to tlie fortu- 
nate youth who succeeded in securing his gooil wishes, and 
forthwitfi hckccanie familiar with the snbliiuo truths contained 
\.\ those voluminous works of Vyas, Bui tlie bu:i. 'diet Ion harl 
to be* dearly imrcbased. Loath to waste high attai.jmouts on 
w(nthle,ss objects, the gifted seer took care, in each individual 
instance, previously to asccntairi how far the c-'indidate had on- 
tilled liimself to so easy a transition from ignorance to know - 
lodge, by habits of application ami by due appreciation of the 
inestimable boon to be conferred : invariably therefore, did he 
impose on his pupils tasks entailing, not only steady persever- 
ance, but such bodily liardsbips that very few could have 
heart to undergo. As a reward for an ungrudging submission 
to hard labor and trying privations only was conceded the pass- 
port to the Temple of Fame. 

It Arants lot first to go through tlie ordeal. He 
was ordered to roiiair a breach in the clam to prevent water 
from issuing out of his master s cornfield. A ritni spared no 
pains witli a view to complete the work within the time speci- 
vtied. Hi*, threw baskct-fulls of earth on the breach, but 
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i.lii'ow it in vain. The cnu:*l elenioiii washed ofV the impodi- 
Mients in its way and triuinphanlly flowed ilown the decli- 
vity mocking the efforts of the wouhl-be scholar. Nothing dis- 
mayed Arani worketl away with the strcngtli of a giant from 
lay-da.wji to dewy ev(; without being able to elTect his purpo.se. 
Soft soil dug u]) from the adjacent moist grounds would not 
shun tiic torrent that ruslied on furiously and drained the irri- 
gation, on whicli rested /look’s only hope of conlroiiting the severe 
drought of the year. At last <lepressed in spirits and exhausted 
in strength, the amateur downthrow himself on the breach thus 
partially to stop tlic unprojntious drainagci. Fast advance<l the 
idgdit. The repentant preceptor alanned at tin* protractetl 
d)sei1cc’ of sallied forth in (piest of the missing lamb 

he would fain see safj in tlie fold again, IManting him- 
?eifon the nuugin of the cornheld ho patlietically exclaimed, 
‘ W here art tliou, O Arani, darling dear Como back to Tn> 
j-rms iui]aitic‘at to 0 !vd>race thee.” Housed from the stu])or by 
die familiar voice, the pupil directed his feeble steps tinvanls his 
;)receptor and, ere long, presented himself drijipfng wet and 
tvell nigh robbed of the power of articulation to r» lato his sad 
plight in detail. The exploring party listened to the niournfid 
lalo with breathless silence and oonduct.etl tiio devoted <lisoiple 
■o the ho.spititble domicile, where all hands combined to miniwS-- 
ter to his comforts till perfectly restored to animation anvl 
-dieerfulnoss. Early )n^xt morning And, after tlie due ]>erform- 
iMce of his morning ablutions, summoned Ids p\ipil unto his 
presence and thus delivered himself, — “Well hast thou earj^cti, 
Aruniy the pearl above all price. The dullest of dullards may 
wit h the ai<l of such e.vomplary .self-denial and steadfastne.ss of 
purpose, attain distinction in any sphere of life. Thine is a 
noble ambition. excel in kiiowleilge is true excellence. 

Blocklieads may be helped to title.s and sceptres, but in litera- 
ture one Tnu.st help himself. Richo.s and dominif>ns have I none 
to bestow. Wlm| I have 1 freely give unto tlie(\ He thou an 
jidept in the Siistras and continue to adorn tlif mother land 
as long as thou breatliest. Farewell.” 
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Xexfc caiur tlio trial «>f Upamnnia wlio was ordered to 
tend the preceptor's tiock. This necessarily confiiKMl the yonth 
to Oi>c meal a. <la.y atU r his return tVoin the pasture, hut it diti 
not in tlio leas', allect hisgone.ral a|i.pcaiaiice. He hxdved as sleek 
and pluTn]> as evx‘i- to tlie uToat surpri.so of iho puzzled tutor 
who, as a riilo, subordinated instruction to discipline, wdiich 
latter he considered the sole end and aim of otlucalioij. I -nJible 
to suppress his suspicions any longer, the rigid disciplinarian one 
morning catechised the appointed cowherd a.s to tl»e caust^ of 
the unusual phenomenon. '*[fpaniurna'\hki said, “1 readily 
give you the credit of being too shrewd to lend thyself like 
shallow rogues to lies which must rinaJly eoze out however 
cleverly managed at first. Tell me candidly then ho\v' it is 
that, in spite of tlte privations, thou hast maintained thy looks 
unaltered.” The ])upil replied, '‘Venerable Sire ! I have <d 
late takeJi to begging alms, the proceeds of daily charity sup- 
port rny health and strength.” With well-feigned indignation 
Aod observed tliat sucli misappropriation of what was earned 
during the tiiiie allotted to duty was reprehensible in the high- 
est degree, and as such could not be permitted. ''Henceforth,” 
be added, "whatever is thus procured vshould bemadeoverto me, 
the rightful owner of every thing xnirchased at the sacrifice of 
my time.” Tlie pupil went on doing as he was hid, but still 
continued to grow fat and stout as before, Ilis preceptor had 
no reason to doubt that every grain of wliat w;ts obtained by 
the admittetl appeal to the liberality of others, was evening after 
evening faithfully made over to him according to bis injunc- 
tions ; but the conviction served only to mystify the mattej* 
more. The ready obe<lience to his order rendered a furthe^ 
expostulation extremely delicate as calculated to betray a want 
of confide?ice ill-deserved by the frank and free admission on 
the part of the young man of what had been done without per- 
jgiission asked or granted . But, on the other hand, suspense, 
became gradually intolerable. How .to get at the truth with-' 
out doing vioknee to the feelings of an apparently honest youth, 
was a problem which he could not satisfactorily solve for himself. 
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Ho pat*io»itly brooded over the matter Ibi a wliilo till curiosit}' 
fijot lb(* bolter of delicacy, itrid ho once more challenged his pupil 
to acr )unt for his triumph over the eternal laws of nature whicli: 
make iKmrislnnent necessary for the proper d(?veIopment of the 
frame. Tin? reply was as laconic and unequivocal as on the 
former ( joasion. “I. support my.self, ” said Upamurn^./'hy n 
second course oi' begging after reserving for thee what I gain by 
the.fiist." This was prohibited, not only as an unlawful mono- 
])oly of public charity, but also as calculated to engender a gre(3d 
quite inc iHopatible with literary aspirations. Tlio tutor tlionght 
that he might now congratulate himself on having put his pet 
scheme of discipline in a fair way tosucocss, little dreaming that, 
lie^is flestined to fresh disaiipointnients. For UiK/vuwnia con- 
f.inued to look well l'e<l, in fact lookevl be?ttei* Icul now tlian at 
any previous porio<l of his life. QuestioueM] a third time, he 
pleaded guilty to having drawn support from tlie milch cows 
hoj had to tend, and unhesitatingly endorsed the cogency of tlie 
arguments adduced by bis logical preceptor to nquesent the 
practice as involving serious and culpable breach of trust. Day.s 
passed on, but Upamurna^s vigour knew no diminution even 
.after the iliscontinuance of the pilfered milk supply. Sorely 
vexed at what now seemed to bo a deep concerted plot to frus- 
trate the end of the probation ilo(/ diil not kno\Y wliat to make 
of the matter. Complifincc with his wishes evidently caused no 
discomfort to the party whose patience and forbearance it was 
his only object to test. Hiimiliated beyond measure in his own 
estimation for being nonplused by a beanlless youth, ho somewhat 
unceremoniously broke out one evening into a rhapsAi/cly on 
truth whilst the comely figure of his pupil stood, as was hi^ 
wont, before him on his return from out-door labor. Uncon- 
scious of having disobliged his instructor in any particular, tlm 
bewildered youth was quite at a loss to discover the drift of the 
exordiutft, and reassured that liis injunctions had been 

carried out to their very letter. If he had subsequently erred 
at all it was, he said, in attempting to retain health and strength 
\inimpaired by partaking of a substance which could not 
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|K)ssil>ly be of use to any otlior living tiling — tlie frotli ’roniMin- 
ing on the mouth of calves after teaviiig off the feats of I lieir 
dams. “Little dost tlion understand the nature of animals 
whicli man, ill the fulness of his vanity, designates irrational. 
Most of tliOwSO arc endowed with qualities which would do honor 
to the so-called lord of the creation. These young calves, 
moved to pity by thy wants, purposely collect more froth for 
thy support than is consistent with their fair growth. *So that 
your appeal to their cominisseratioii virtually ruins the pros- 
pect of their well-being in after life. Discontinue the higf'ly 
culpable practice at ouce,” said Aod. “Tliy will be done/' re- 
plied the ever obedient pupil, “from this day I will take nothing 
without thy knowledge.” and the next morning led the? ik>ck 
to the field as usual. Unaccustome<I to abstinence from 
childhood and deserted by his ingenuity, the hungry youth was 
driven to the necessity of joining his fourfooted comrades and 
cropping the herbs to satisfy his ajipetite, but unprotected by 
their instinct ho swallowed some poisonous leaves that fortli- 
with deprived him of his eye-sight. Surrounded by Cimmerian 
darkness he attempted to grope to his lodging and fell into 
a deep well that lay in hi.s uncertain way. There he remaiue.d 
helpless long enough to cause uneasiness in the breast of his 
guardian. lie fidgeted and complained of the delay, though often 
remonstrated with by the other inmates of the house, wlio 
either did not or would not sec in the absence any thing so 
" seriously to be taken to heart. Exact punctuality, they 
argued, on the part of one who had to conduct a large herd of cat- 
tle no;'or slow in taking advantage of their short-lived liberty, 
it was by no means reasonable to exY^cct. Tin patience was 
unanimously condemned as quite uncalled for, as Upamurna 
was sure to return in due time. “Ye all recollect very well,” 
sobbed thejtpostle of discipline, “liow one by one 1 cut off the 
lad from all his resources for responding to the call of nature. 
Drivcq^ to desperation, the child must have made up his mind 
never to return. This very moment, for aught I know to the 
contriny, he is roving in the trackless wilderness a prey t o 
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hunger and i hirst, ay(?. perchance to wild beasts tlmt ]>rowl 
after nightfall lor liumari blood, or mayhap lies lifeless sti etch- 
ed in some remote unfriended bank, having no body within 
miles to perfonp the last offices for securing his soul a boUer 
fate than it met with during his pupilage. Bear me company, 
my friends, I entreat you, while I go in search of the ill used 
youth, and l(;nd ine your assistance in rescuing him iVom certain 
<lealh or at any rate in rescuing Ids soul from perdition.” The 
oxliorfation was not without effect. A party was soon formed 
with whom the kind-hearted tutor marched out in search of 
t he supposed truant, and at each .stop in a plaintive voice invited 
him to letuni. Tliey had to procee*! far before an almost 
iiiaii(TTr)h‘ voiiM> inioantHl t hem of the catastrophe. Avd was 
in ji dead fix. Tl. is true he possessed certain powers denied 
to the ortlinary run of mankind, but under that category did 
not come tliat of restoring sight to the blind winch rested 
solely witli the ))liysleiaiis-geucral of the gods. Thom the mifor- 
tiijuite youth was advised to invoke, wliicli he did without los^ 
of time, and (b.ii bogun :“-‘"0h ye mighty twain of 
b«>rn ! Ye wlio wei e vV’c creation was, and, iucnrn.iit.e<l in that in- 
cohatc ombry(», dl l e -v'and yourselves into this visible universe — 
yo who, un<:irci;.:i ieable by space or time, did breathe the 
iji diict in Ilian and tlio sublime concepts arising therefrom ; — 
yr. wdio beyomi t'ae g;rasp of w'ord or thought, ilid roost on 
treos «)f llesh, aM<{, dispensing with the ordinary laws of mc- 
clianism, diil inaugurate vast panoramas of boauly and symme- 
1*7 by yuvr soven ign will, — le»l by intuition, contemplation 
aiul instruction, I invoke you for the cure of my malady \tc.'* 
The prayer was ferveat, arul failed not to sunimoii down those 
masters of the healing art who offered him a cake, the taste 
of which they tiifv^’.urjil liim would effect the desired cure. 
This however Upamurna refused to do, largely apologising 
, for the act of sccjming ingratitude. He could, he said, internally 
take nothing however tempting without the knowledge of his 
master. “Your ina.ater," they said,"on one occasion ailvanced the 
same plea when offered a cake by us, but was ultimately over- 
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ruled, take the cake and regain thy sight.” Upamtmui introat- 
ed the celestial visitors not to urge'^thenjatter further, as he was 
determined not in any account to deviate from the resolution. 
This so delighted the divine physicians that they at onc() grant- 
ed his prayer. After regaining his sight, Upamurmi went to 
his lodgings and gave a detailed account of his adventures which 
greatly atfocted the old man, and induced him to cancel ttie 
remaining portion of the probation. The usual benediction was 
pronounced, and s^o tliey parted. 

The task imposed on Bade the rcniiuriiiig pupil, tliough 
apparently the lightest of all, was rendered more irksome than 
\hi\i ox Uparauvn t hy the stin!i(‘d caprice of this cou^rer of 
renown. He had to minister to the personal comforts of his 
master, to secure which it often became necessaiy not only to 
expose himself to the inclemencies of tlie weather, but to lend 
himself to affairs that could be ill reconciled with the dictates 
of his conscience. In season and out of season he drudged on 
like a beast without ever thinking of his own wants, or 4uesiioji- 
ing tlie pro{)riety or impropriety of his rhastov's behests. Time 
rolled on, month after month, year after year, found the youth 
busily engaged in work that would tiro the patience of 
hardiest .slave and disgust the feelings of the most <lepraved of 
men. Bade swerved not, complained not, but by dint of dogged 
perseverance extorted from the tutor the coveted blessing, and 
returned to his native village, resolved to inaugurates in his own 
school a now regime that would exempt pupils from personal 
service for which he and his chums had had to pay so dear, 
albeit for proficiency acquired without novitiating in litcmtiire. 



ECHOES FROM THE FRENCH POETS— NO. 2. 

[ From the Manuscripts of our late contributor T. t). ] 

It is with the deepest sorrow that \vu record the death 
on the 30th of August of our gifted contributor Miss Toru Dutt. 
Her cider sister Am Dutt died little more than two years ago ; 
and Toru now follows Aru. They were pleasant in their lives 
and in their death tlujy were not divided. Both the sisters 
possessed unquestioned genius, and had come in contact with 
the highest culture of the age in England and in France • where 
they lived with their parents for five years. Living in the deli- 
cious climate of Nice in the sunny Soutfi, they caught the spirit 
of true poetry, and for ever retained the divine afflatus. Aru 
wrote but little, and that little only in the Bengal Magazine ; 
but tlrosc pieces, though few, contain in them the spark of true 
poetry. Toru lived to achieve wider fame. Her pieces were 
admired not oidy by crmipetent scholars in India but by critics 
in England and in France. If Aru and Toru had been English 
or French girls their literary attainments would have been 
deemed marvellous, how much more marvellous must they be. 
considered when it is rcmeinb»’red that they were Bengali girls,] 
born of Bengali parents though Christian, and that neither 
English nor French their mother tongue. 

Sad it is to think that their sun is gone down while it 
is yet day. And yet why sad ? Tlioy have changed an earthly 
for a heavenly song. With golden liarps in tlujir hands they 
now join 

“That undisturbed .song of pure content, 

Aye sung before the sappliinseolour d throne 
To Him that sits tlnTOOii ; 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee, 

Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud up-lifted angel trumpets blow ; 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires; 

With those just spirits that wear victorious palms. 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
SingingKwerlastingly.'* 

To the bereaved father and mother of those dear girls we 
joffer our deepest condolence. They have lost their richest trea- 
sures. But those treasures are not lost. Faith sees them safe in 
the treasure-house on high amongst the Lord's jewels. Ed. B. M, 
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sun LA TEURASSE DES AYGAT.AHES 

Joae/ph Miry. 

From tliifcj high terrace where the roses 
Mount up as if to tempt the hand^ 

Three things the horizon-bound ciiscloscvs 
The road, the town, the sea-line grand. 

The sea says : — Fear me, when wrath urges, 
Yawns terrible for all rny deep. 

And those wVio brave my foam-fringed s\irges 
Down, down amidst sea-weeds sleep. 

The town sa^^s : — Wouhist thou comfort borrow 
Froin Tn(‘ so full ol‘ noise and care ? 

My da^^s are given to toil and sorrow. 

And all rny nights want fresher air. 

The road says : — Lo, my winding traces 
Ticad to the climates of the snovv^ 

Inhabited b^" divers races, — 

But Dcatli is in the winds that blow. 

Now, life IS here, in this sweet sJiadov/ ; 

What balm sheds ZephjT as he flies ! 

And oh ! what flowers on hill and meadow 
As thick as stars in summer skies | 

Around the red-tiled roofs that slumber 
Bathed in an azure light divine, 

Grow olive trees, a countless number, 

• . And tendrils propped that promise wine. 

The mountains stern, as stern Pelides, 

. Wear crowns of flowers, and at their feet 

The fair spring of the Hesperides 

A carpet strews for Beauty meet. 
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The skies rain music, clear and clearer. 

Sweet echoes* from the Heavenly court ! 
And on the rounded hill-tops nearer 

The gentle sheep and lambkins sport. 

• • 

What long arcades of birch and hazel ! 

How soft the twilight that they cast ! 
And what cascades ! The sunbeams dazzle, 
And span them with a rainbow vast. 

Peace on these shores herself hivitcs us 
To pass with her the hours aways ; 

The veiy air we breatlie incites us 
To keep an endless holiday. 

All ! Who would not live hero for ever. 

From every care and passion frc*e. 

And leave the crowd its vain oiiiloavour, 

Its <lusty roiul and town and sea ( 

TO A BEREA VK1> MOTHBR, 

Je<t 71 Rchoxi L 

An angel with a radiant face 

Bent o’er the cradle of a child, 

As in a waveless brook to trace 

His own sweet imago undefiled. 

''O charming child, that seem'st my shade,” 

Said he, — *'come, come away with me ; 

Oh come, and let no fears dissuade. 

This earth is not a place for thee. 

« 

“Here never is an uumixed joy. 

Distinct irom suffering and from pain. 
Nothing, alas f vfithout alloy ; 

No smile but has its sigh again. * 
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*‘Ah ! Not one pleasure here is sure ! 

The calmest day, — the brightest sun, 

A murky tempest will obscure 

Perhaps before its course be run. 

"'And what ! Shall griefs disturb or fears 
This brow as pure as summer skies ! 

Ami shall the bitternes.s of tears 
Bedim the lustre of those eyes ! 

‘'No ! No I With me through boundless space 
Thou Shalt delight, my child, to rove ; 

The great good Father sends this grace 
And spares tlice further years, in love. 

“I take tlice hence away my flower 
From those that thee have fondly nurst, 

But let them greet the last, last hour 
As joyful as they hailed the first. 

"Let none wear mourning in this home, 

No heart keep sorrow as its guest ; 

For souls as pure as ocean-foam 
The last day is of all the best.^' 

The angel .spoke, and shook his wdngs. 

And to the Throne eternal sped. 

Whence gush for man Life’s crystal springs. 

Poor mother ! there thy child lies dead. 

THE SLAVER. 

Henri Heine, 

T^ good ship’s captain, stout Mynheer Van Kock, 
Is^^ted in his cabin, occupied 
In making up his Balance-sheet account. 

He calculates the cargo’s price with care. 

And then the profits likely to accrue. 
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^‘The gum is good, the pepper better still, 

I have three huncli'ed sacks — and let me see. 

Three hundred barrels nicely stowed below. 

I have too gold-dust, and ivory rare. 

But the merchandise of blacks for slavery 
Is what iwS worth the most, ta*en all in all. 

I have six hundred negroes I acquired 
By fair exchange, that is, for almost naught 
In verity, on Senegars wild coast. 

The flesh is firm, the nerves are tough and strong 
As bowstrings strained, — a looker-on may say 
Statues my figures are, of moulded bronze. 

Brandy and gin in barter I have given. 

And beads of glass that look like precious pearls. 
And instruments of steel as bright as sharp. 

Eight hundred for each hundred shall I gain 
If but the half alone remain alive. 

Yes, if there rest for me three hundred souls 
In Rio Janei^io’s port, the well-known firm 
Gonzales Perreiro shall to me count out 
A hundred ducats by the head at least.^' 

All of a sudden, good Mynheer Van Kock 
Is interrupted in his happy thoughts. 

The surgeon of the brave ship enters in. 

Monsieur le Docteur Van der Smissen, named. 

It is a figure dry and thin, — the nose 
Full of red warts. ‘'Ah well ! My surgeon-frieq^*' 
Cries out Van Kock, “how fare my dear, dear blaws 
The doctor thanks him for his interest. 

And says, “1 came here. Captain, to announce 
That tfee mortality, the night just past 
Has much augmented. On an average 
One with another taken, there have died 
About per day but two. This day have died 
Not less than seven, four men and wonien three. 
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I have inscribed the loss without delay 
Upon the registers ; I have done more ; 

I have examined, and with care minute, 

Tile corpses, for often will these rogues 
Counterfeit death, in hopes they may be thrown 
Amidst the waves. I took awa}'^ their chains 
And saw, as is my ivont, the bodies flung 
This morning in the sea at break of day. 

Then instantly the sharks came darting forth 
From the blue bosom of the waves ; they came 
Band after band, a serried army fierce. 

They love the black flesh, Captain, oh so much ! 
They’re my pensioners since a long, long time. 

They have pursued the track of our good ship 
E’en from the day we left the savage coast. 

The rogues \ They scent the corpses, — far, far off,. 
With the dilated nostrils of gourmets. 

It is most comical to see them seize 

The dead afloat. This grinds wooly head, 

And that a foot ; some others swallow down 
Strip.s of black flesh ; when all have been devoured 
They joyous dance around the vessers sides. 

And look at me with great and glassy eyes 
Portruding from their fronts, as if they wished 
To thank me for their breakfasts.” — Here Van Kock 
Sighing, cut short his words. *‘How soften down 
The evil, doctor, let me ask you that. 

How stop this progress of mortality V* 

'‘Many are lost,” the doctor gravely said, 

'•By their own fault. It is their dirty smell 
That has corrupted the salubrious air 
Qf 4his good ship ; and many more are dead 
Of melancholy, and because they felt 
Quite weary of their lives and longed to die. 

A little air, and exercise, and play, 
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And music and the dance might be enough 
To heal the evil or to lessen it.” 

'‘Good counsel !” Cried Van Kock, ‘'my surgeon-friend, 
\ou are , /IS wise as Aristotle’s self. 

Groat Alexander’s teacher, — yes, you are I 
The President of the Society at Delft 
For tulip culturc3 and perfectionment 
Is very able, — yea, a man of men. 

But half your wit he has not. Quick, oh quick • 

Music, — that is it, — music and a ball 

For all the blacks upon the clean-scrubbed deck ? 

This shall I have, and then let tliosc beware 
Who fire not well amused, or shun the dance. 

We shall rejoice their bosoms with the whip 
Prompt to persuade where ixiilder measures fail.” 

IT. 

From tlio pall of lieavon spread out on high 
Thousands of stars look down like tender eyes 
Of lovely womefi, — bright, and large, and full. 

Full of desire and strange intelligence. 

As they have done for a'ons, they reganl 
Tlie blue sea .stretching miles and miles away 
Covered with purple vapours, lit by starts 
With strange phosphoric gleams. Murmur the waves 
Voluptuously around the gallant ship. 

No sail floats on its towering masts. It seems S. 
Despoiled of all its rigging and its gear. 

But lanterns shine upon the glancing deck 
Where joyful music summons to the dance. 

The pilot plays the violin, the cook 

Breathes on the flute, a sailor strikes the drum. 

And Van der Smissen gives the trumpet voice. 

About a liundrcd men and women dark 
Utter wild cries of joy, ixnd leap and whrid 

Uttarpara Xafkrishna Public Ltbraty 
Acen. No . .7. Oiiie??. f 
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In Bacciianai frenzy. At eacli turn 
Their chains resound in cadence to their steps. 
They beat the creaking planks beneath their feet 
Like folk gone mad, and many an ebon nymph 
Twines with her arms voluptuously the form 
Of some companion stalwart yet though gaunt. 
But ever and anoii across tlie noise 
Tumultuous.— a low sob resounds. 

The garde-chiourme, the master of the bands. 

Is master of the ceremonies here. 

And with the lash by fits he stimulates 
The dancers faint, and urges them to joy. 

And didelduuidei \ And schneddcredeng ! 

The tumult from the waves’ dark depths attracts 
The monsters of the sea, at last aroused 
From their long stupid sleep. But half awake. 
Drowsy and dull, and heavy still, they come. 

The sharks, yea hundreds of the ravenous sliarks. 
With eyes fixed on the ship in wonder mute. 

They have perceived, however, that the hour 
For breakfast has not dawned as yet. They gape. 
They open wide the caverns of their throats. 
Demoniac jaws displaying, set with rows 
Of teeth, that look like, and are sharp as, saws. 
And dideldumdei • And schnedderedeng i 
Still, still the dance whirls furious on. The sharks 
From sheer impatience bite each other’s tails. 

I think they love not music. Those do not 
Who are their similars amongst our kind. 

Old Albion’s poet world-renowned, has sung 
The man who has no music in his soul 
ofe fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 

Never on such a creature put thou trust. 

And dideldumdei f And schnedderedeng ! 

The (^nce whirls on, and on, and endless on 1 
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'Mynheir Van Kock is seated near the mast, 

The great mast of tSie ship, — his hands are joined. 
His eyes half closed, as thus devout he prays ; 

'"O good Lord ! For the precious love of Christ, 
Spare, spare the Temnant of the ;e sinncn black I’ 
Tf they have T<iee offended. Thou oh Lord 
Knowest, they are as stupid as the kino. 

Spare Thou their lives, and spare for Jesus' sake 
Who died for us, yea, all of us, and paid 
The ransom full. For oh, if there remain 
Not full three hundiTcd, when 1 roach the port 
Of Rio Janeiro, then I shall have made 
A sorry business of it, and instead 
Of reaping profit, shall have sutfored loss ' 
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NO. VlII 

The Russo-Turkish War. 


Interlocutors. 

Babu Radha .Krishna Banerjea. 

w Pyari Chand Basu. 

» ,1 Jaya (’{opal Ghosha, 

„ ,, Syama Charan Chatterjea. 

„ „ Jadu Nath Mitra. 

„ „ Prem Chand Datta. 

M«;ulavi Imdad AH. 


Badha. We are met, my friends, this night after a recesa 
of upwards <5f two years, in the midst of great 
C 
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scenes which arc now being enacted on the stage 
of the world : there is' the terrible famine in the, 
liadias Presidency “blowing milde’w from be- 
tween his shrivelled ^ips” and thr(;ateniiig the 
lives of nilliioiis ; there is some mischief brewing 
if political vaticinators say right, in the cauldron 
of the North West frontier ; and last not leasts 
there is the great war which Russia has 
taken for the liberation of the vilely oppressed 
Christian inhabitants of Bulgaria. 

Im<lad. Oh ! Oh ! You seem to l>o a live Riissophil 1 I 
thought from what the llindvo Pdiriot said the 
other day that all educated Hindu gentlemen 
were on the side of Turkey in the present war. 

Radha. 1 am neither a Russo})hil nor a Turkopliil, but 
I am an anthropophil. I love neither Riissia nor 
* Turkey, but I love man vrho is my l^rolher wher- 

ever he lives, v/liatover language h: t r enks, and 
whatever Ootl he worsKips. In Bulg.'iria llio 
Christians were massacred, wore torlurod; their 
homes were burnt down to the grouiiu ; tlicir 
w^omen were dishonoured ; and Ircdeico that Rus- 
sia has taken up their cause and is trying to put 
down those licentious savages that pc rpetrated 
those enormities. As for the statrTnerit in tlie 
Hindoo Patriot, the Editor must have given his 
ow'ii vie^vs ; for every educated Bengali to whom 
1 have talked on the subject takes the side of 
Russia. 

Jaya. And Justly : for to take the side of Turkey in this 

war is to take the side of the oppressor against 
V the oppre£;;ed, the side of cruelty and atrocity 
against the side of humanity. 

lmdad« Fancy Russia appearing as the champion of 
humanity 1 You seem to have forgotten the 
atrocities Russia perpetrated in Poland. 
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Jaya I have no!:. I remember them well ; and if 

aiL: co:>3 \ve» £ P m’. 9 ws Poland, T should uu- 
liesitaliri^xb" take the side of Poland. 1 aboini- 
nate.tlio.se atrocities of Hussia asjainst the Poles. 
But we are now sitiing in judgement not over 
Polish but over Bulgarian horrors. You are guilty 
of the fallacy usually called ignoratio elmichi 
• • when you now talk of Russia's treatment of Poland. 
What has that to do witli Turkey's treatment of 
Bulgaria ? I admit that Russia's conduct in that 
case was iiTijustHiablo, but how does tliat cori- 
domu Russia's taking up at present the cham- 
pionship of humanity '( You don't mean to say 
that be(!au :.c 1 once got tipsy at a dinne}; over an 
extra gloss of wine, I have no right to be sober 
any day of luy life ? That i.-; how you argue. 

Syama. Admirably argued ! 'rhat’s exactly my opinion. 

Pyari. The case is simply this. Here is a people, the 
Christian Bwlgavians, oppressed, maltreated, per- 
secuted, tortured and massacred in cold blood by 
tlie Turks. The Russians in sympatliy with tLudr 
Slavonian Cliristian brethren take up their cause, 
and attempt to liberate them from the oppress! vi* 
yoke of the Moslem.s. This is ipiite natural. It 
would be unnatunxl if the Russians did not inter- 
fere. 

Imdad. I have two things to urge against that argam(!^gt^ 
In the first place, Russia has no business to inter- 
fere with the iniernal adininistration of rurkey 
The Bulgarians revolted, and the Turks put tiiein 
clown some excesses might have been committed 
by the Turkish irregulars, but the Bulgarian hor- 
rors are a fiction. Besides, gi'anting the reality of 
iliosc horrors, wiry should Russia poke her nose 
into the matter ? If every government interfered 
with every other government in its home adminis* 
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tratioii there would be universal war throughout 
the world. And in the second place, the libera- 
tion of Bulgaria is a mere pretence of Russia, 
She does not mean to, liberate Bulgaria, but to 
absorb it into her already overgrown empire. 
The war is not for the liberation of Bulgaria, but 
for the aggrandisement of Russia at the expense 
of Turkoj . •• 

Pyari. What you say regarding the non-interference of 
one government with the domestic administration 
of another is true as a general principle ; but 
there is a limit to such non-interference. When 
one govern »nent cruelly maltreats, for reasons 
best known to itself, a portion of its subjects, 
oth<»r governments have a right to interfere. 
There is in Europe a public opinion to which 
governments arc amenable. When one nation 
disgraces itscH* by act.s of barbarity, other nations 
protest, and the offending nation is practically , 
oxcomniunicated from the comity of civilized 
nations. Though thi:> is not always done, for might 
is often right in this bad world of ours, yet the 
principle is maintained. Hence all the great 
powers of Europe protested against the horrors 
perpetrated by the Turks in Bulgaria, and urged 
upon the Ottoman Porte to give greater liberties 
to its Christian l ubjects. And Russia is more 
interested in the late of the Bulgarians than any 
other European power, for they are of the Slavo- 
nian stock of the human family, and worship God 
in the same way. In my opinion, the Russians 
have a better right to interfere in Bulgarian 
affairs than the British-Indian Government had 
to interfere in the aff: Irs of the king of Oudh, 

• tlxough I do not say that it was not justified in 
mterfeiing. And now as 
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Allow me, Pyari Babu, to take up Maulavi 
SaheVs secorfd point which is, that the object of 
Russia in the present war is not the liberation of 
Bulgaria but its annexation to Russia. In the 
first place,* we have no right to say now that the 
latter is the object of Russia, since Bulgaria has 
not yet been annexed. We may talk about it 
when the annexation takes place. Bht, in the 
second place, suppose Bulgaria is annexed to 
Russia, there would be nothing extraordinary in 
that. The Bulgarians would fare better under 
Russian than under Turkish domination ; they 
would be delivered from the oppression and the 
illegal exactions of the Turks. I have not the 
slightest doubt that if the Bulgarians had a 
choice, they would bodily transfer their allegiance 
to Russia, 

The Russians and the Bulgarians are of the same 
race and of the same religion. They would easily 
amalgamate. I think the Bulgarians would pre- 
fer Russian domination not only to the galling 
yoke of the Ottoman Porte, but to being inde- 
pendent, They would like better to have their 
destinies united to those of Russia which is 
young and which has a glorious future, than to 
be independent and insignificant like the Mon- 
tenegrins or the Roumanians. 

What ! all Russophils with a vengeance"^v what 
a nest of Russian hornets have I stirred ! 

So much for the truth of the statement of the 
JFindoo PcUf'iot ! 

And yet what the Hindoo Patriot says must 
commend itself to every educated Bengali’s 
reason. He ^ says that every Bengali ought to 
take the side and rejoice in the success of Turkey 
because Turkey is an Asiatic pow^r, and Bengali^ 
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art^ Asiatics ; secondly, that Russia is making 
war for Christianity, and the war is a religious 
war, and Bengalis do not care either for Christia- 
nity or for religious wars ; and thirdly, Russia is 
Britain’s foe, therefore ev6ry loyal Bengali ought 
to hate Russia. I think these are strong reasons. 
Java. Witli all deference to the Hindoo Patriot — and 

* lie has done good service in his day — his tlrree . 
reasons do not hold water. The first reason is 
that we as Asiatics ought to rejoice in the suc- 
cess 01 an Asiatic power. Are wo not to consider 
the character of that Asiatic power ? Are we to 
rejoice jit the success of some bloodthirsty canni- 
bals, simply because they are Asiatics ? Are we 
to rejoice at the terrible successes of a Zengis 
Khan or a Tamerlane and at the pyramids of 
human skulls which they piled up, simply })e(*ause 
they were Asiatic heroes ? What is Asia but a 
geographical terra ? If race Jje indicated by the 
writer, then we have better reason* to identify 
ourselves with the Russians than with the 
' Turks. The Russians are of the Aryan race, 
to which race we ourselves belong ; and the 
Turks are an alien race. The Russians are our 
kinsmen. Our ancestors and their ancestors 
dwelt under the same roof, or rather in the same 
• tents, in the wilds of Central Asia in primeval 

times ; but the Turks arc utter strangers to us. 
Prem. With reference to the second reason, I may well 
ask, why should Bengalis not take interest in 
Christianity, seeing that it is an Asiatic religion. 

religion is Asiatic, its founder was an Asia- 
tic, and its first preachers were Asiatics ; and if 
every thing Asiatic* no matter what its character, 
h^ such a charm in the eye of curable editor. 
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why should he and other Bengalis not take in - 
terest ill a religion founded in Asia ? 

But the third reason is quite rich. We are loyal 
Bengalis, therefore England’s enemy is our enemy, 
England’s friend our fViened. 

Bravo ! Jaya Babu, 3'ou deserve a Rai Bahadoor- 
ship for such loyalty ! Master good, me good ; 
iiiaster’s friend, my friend ; master’s foe, my foe . 
master and mo both j»amc ! Seriously, sucli 
toadyism is disgusting because insincere. And 
yet it pays well.* 

But is it loyalty ? The first reason of the able 
Editor’s seems to be iriconsislent with his 
his third. IT he rejoices to see an Asiatic power 
as sucli licking a Euro|ioun power, he mii.st also 
rejoice to see .'-'ome Asiatic power overthrowing 
British domination in lmli;i. T"hat has not the 
ring of genuine loyalty. 

CJentlemey , we must now bring this discussion to 
a close. *I think ntost of us are agrecMl in this, 
that Russia is engage<l in one of the noblest wars 
that has ever been waged since tlio bogiiming of 
the world. Her object is the emancipation of 
the Bulgarians and of the inhabitants of Turkey 
generally from the ruthless oppiession of those 
savage liordes and fanatical brigands which, up- 
wards of four hundred years ago, overthrt^' the 
old Byzantine empire and established an iron 
despotism ou its ruins. Those savage hordes are 
to-day the same as they were four centuries ago, — 
muorderers of men, women and children in cold 
blood, ravisliers of women, incendiaries of religious 
edifices, mutilators of the wounded, in one w ord, 
tigers in human shape. They are enemies to 
morality, civilization and humanity. All the 
civilized powers of Euroi>e ought to have com- 
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bined together to put down these conspirators 
against the liberty and virtue of mankind. 1 ex- 
pected England which, in my opinion, represents 
the highest type of civilization, to have taken a 
prominent part in this war of liberty against 
lawless oppression, of civilization against barba- 
rism. of humanity against brutality. England 
has let slip a golden opportunity ; and Russia, has 
been alone left to fight in this glorious cause. 
Should Russia prove unecjual to stem the tide of 
fanaticism, barbarism and inhumanity, I doubt 
not but that Germany and Austria will at last be 
persuaded to embark in the sacred cause and 
unite with Russia in putting down this common 
foe of the hiiir.an race. 

Maulavi Imdad Ali made an indignant protest 
against the strong language of the President, who 
had evidently with hitn all the other members of 
the Club. 


ON PRAYER. 

Speech, next to reason, is man*s highest glory and dis- 
tinction ; and even rea.son, without speech, could be of little 
service. How anxious then should man bo never to make his 
speaking pov/er the vehicle of untruth and deceit, the veil of 
hypoc^vsy, or tlie medium of unmeaning compliment. When 
one thinks of the torrents of nonsense, of platitude, of hypocrisy, 
of adulation, of unreality, which perennially flow froni human 
lips, one is almost inclined to agree with one of the most original 
thinkers of the day, that ‘'Silence is the eternal duty of man.” 

Frr^^it to God is the noblest and sublimest form of hu- 
man speech ; yet in how many instances is prayer not only worth- 
less but actually sinful People sometimes remark of an indivi- 
dual who has fluency in prayer^ "What beautiful prayers he 
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offers 1 -What fluency ! what earnestness i what warnitb | 
Truly he has extraordinary gift for };n*ayor/’ And yet a prayer 
of extraordinary fervency, earru'siiiess and warmth, may not 
only never enter into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, but it 
may make its iitterer in#ro guilty and criminal than before. 
Some people pray above the tone ol‘ their average piety. 
Their practice is not in harmony with their prayer, and their 
prayer is not proportionate to their practice. A man of little 
or no piety and virtue may have mastered the vocables of rap- 
turous prayer, and these lie may ever aiul anon pour out in super 
abundant profusion. Hersco the prayers of a man are no in- 
dex of his tone of piety, for a- godless arul graceles; man may 
utter tlic divinest of j)rayer.s, .so far a.s 1 he pliraseology is con« 
cerned ; and 1 cannot but think that Satan could, if he made 
the attempt, compose a prayer more fervent, more earnest, more 
beautiful, than any to be found in the liturgy of the Christian 
Church. 

We should constantly bear in mind that prayer im- 
poses an obligation on us in ndercncc? to the objects for which 
it is prosontetl- Prayer is not only a niuilium for t)btairiing 
necessary blessings, but it is also a mi;ans of pci^onal improve- 
ment. Our prayers are to act upon ourselves ; tliey ought to 
have great power i n the formation of cliaractcr ami the regula- 
tion of conduct. Tlie moral iufluoiico and religious obligation 
of prayer are, I fear, too much lost sight of I fern* that much of 
our prayer is mere words ; wo either do not understand, or do 
not consider, or do not mean what we say. "Hiis is an awful 
thought ; for if it be true, we play the liypocrite biifore (foi?, and 
insult Him by the oflerings of feigned lips. 

Let us then, now, briefly consider the moral obligat.ion 
of our own prayers, and institute a comparison between our 
prayers and our practice. 

And, Jirst, let us consider such of our prayers as relate 
to ourselves. How fervently we sometimes pray for the salva- 
tion of our souls, as our one §reat business in life, adding also 
an entreaty that we may always consider it as sueli. Well, do 

D 
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^ve make it so ? Uo we go from praying to acting ? 1)6 we live 
for salvation, for lioaven, for eternity ? How coniinon is it for 
professing Christians to pray for victory over the world by faith ; 
to bo delivered from the Inst of the tlcsh, the lust of the eyes 
and the pride of life ; to be onublinl *io set their aftoctioiis Oil 
things above, and not on things of the earth ; and to bo dead 
10 things seen and t(iinporai, through the lih^ tiiat is hid with 
CJirist in Cud,~and yet all the wliile they are as obviously 
♦.*ager to amass wealth, to multiply the attractions of eartli, and 
to eiij'VV as i.inch Inxui’ions graiiiieatioii as possible. jNotliing 
is iVe»|U‘‘iit than petitions to grow in grace; but where is 

tile diligtail use of the means of growtli \ wliere the liabO;. ol 
eoiisei.ni.. aful l••ng•th<•^ed retirement hir prayer, me’ditation, scil- 
♦exainioai ien, reading t die Scri[)tnr(‘s { W in re is the habit ol* 
regular aiteiidanc'.' i;i the sanctuary f ihofessing (-hristians 
pray for the mortiiication of tlieir cornijitions, and for tlicir 
crucifixion wiiii tjlirisi : tlnm of conrsi^ ought to iiavt^ tlieii* 

f'yc fixed upon iiioir heart, to walcli agedust llu) least rising of 
sin; they (Uiglit to repress Uic\iirst uiovemcnt, and crush a 
thought- or f:.‘iing of initpiily. lh.it do tliey rlo a'li ihe.S(‘. tilings \ 
Oo tliey pul lorlii i;l’o.-;e exertions for tim destruction of sin 
wliieli ihirir prayers wouhi iea.d us to expect \ S[iiritua]ity of 
mind is lia* subject of imimnerable prayers from some piiople 
who nee I lake a stvjp to promote it, but who, on the contrary, 
are rloic . ;dl iia‘y can to make Ihonisolves carnally itiindeih 
How many ri peat that ]M.-tiiion, ‘ Lead us not into temptation/' 
who ^instead of carefully keejiing at tlie utmost possible 
distance from all induciiments to sin, [ilaco themselves in th(; 
very way of it i How <.>ftcn do they reptait that other petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we lorgive 
them thaii trespas.s against m^/' and yet how many feel disposed 
to pardo'ii those that injure them, and liow rarely do they from 
the lieart lorgive tlic trespasses of their neighbours \ Professing 
Ghrfeians ask to have the min<l of Christ, and to imitate the? 
ejcaitiple of their Lord g but where is the assiduous endeavour, 
labouring^effort, to copy liigh— this divine mode), in 



its si'll'-ik'iiyiiig oonJi'Scniihion, its [)roromi<l luwliiu.r.v-;, b'siuti 
fill imiidviies.s, its iiiditforenct? to Worklly coinlorts, its torgivin^' 
mercy, its dovotcdiKiSs to God i i>iit it is iimicccssaiy to laiilti., 
ply tii(^ iliustratiuos of the >vaiit of liaruioiiy our prayers 

and our prMciice, in roferenoo to our ov/ji individual coiuvaTiS as 
< liristians. Alas i we must all Idusli, ami be aslianicd of ouj' 
inconsistency in this mat bn*. Kach of us niii.'-a smite np->n his 
])i:east-for this liis iui(|uity, and say in deep humiliativm and 
contrition, “God be merciful to me a. sinner.” 

L(‘t ns now, in tin* second peice. (‘xaniiHi ‘sir piav^ iv- 
and om* conduct in ri*le‘renci‘ U> t>thcrs. 

All consistmit mianbeiv. of a. ( 'iois'ian (. usir'. ii ol* any 
<|enomina.tion pray for its prospeaaty. Ibil. ]< il ag;li ml 

tbe wolds of tbe. Psalmist, “Peace be within thy wa. Is, and 
prosperity withisi tljy I'alacos. For my bjvtlio u Ciod cor,i|)a* 
nimi’s sa.ke I will now say, Peiice be witiiin Uu -.jf' ►^Nlu/uld me;, 
this petition be followed up with a iiea.ci'ful, jm!icit>ns alid mi- 
wc^aried effort to promote the good of the commimiry : Put 
is it ? Professing Chrisiians pray for the aboumiing of churlty 
and brotherly' love, and tlie undisturbed ])eace of tijv^ (Jhnrcb. 
Mow ftu‘vinit are tbc*ir expressed longings aftca* the ujiiiy of toe 
Spirit and the Ixaid of [)eacc‘ I How liTwait their outieaiies 
tha,t no root «)f bitteim.'ss may spring up to trmdde the hivthren 
and thereby many be deiilod | Now, such prayers (.»f courso bind 
those persons that utb'r them to follow alter the things I hat 
make for peace; to abstain from evtsy action, ewry expression, 
every look, that \vould prevent or disturb it ; and so to rIAnean 
themselves as to unite tlio hearts of tlie brethrim more closely 
together. To pray for love, ami nourish enmity ; to pray for 
peace, and to promote faction; to pray for union, and to encour- 
age division — aU this is hypocrisy. PIvery one who prays for 
charity, should exemplify it in his life and conversation ; and ho 
who prays for the spirit of union upon a community, should be 
the first to open h.s heart for its reception, but how little do 
professing Christians seem to be bound by their own prayers in 
this matter ! If would seem as if they thought that their peti- 
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xions tor love an<i peace anti charity were designed for others, 
but not for themselves ; as if, while they prayed that others 
might be the friends of peace and charity, they themselves had 
a dispensation in indulge in wrath, in envy, in hatre<l, in malice 
and all unchari tableness. 

Thuis you see, brethren, that the sincerity of a professing 
Christian is testetl bv his prayers, and it must bo so, if those 
prayers are to be considered any thing more than unmeaning 
forms. For God answers our prayers, not by miracle, or by 
such interpositions of His providence as leave ns nothing to do 
but to stand still and see the salvation of God, but by engaging 
and blessing our own instrumentality. Prayer is not a substitute 
for human action, but the connecting link between our doings 
and God’s blessing. If we praj for j>ardon, wo must repent and 
believe ; if we pray foi' saT.ctification, we must watch and resiKst 
temptation ; if we pray for the convtirsioii of others, we must use 
means for the purpose. We arc commanded to seek as well as 
to ask ; and any one that asks without seeking is a hypocrite. 
To be insinc<?ro iji our talk with our fellow creatures; to ask for 
favours we <lo not wir^ lo obtain ; to solicit an interchange of 
offices we do not covet ; to acknowledge obligations we do not 

feel ; to utter compliments wo do not mean all this is a 

lamentable inconsistency : but how much more guilty is it when 
addressed to the lioly and heart — searching God ! Hence the 
exhortation of the w ; st of men — “Be notrash with thy montli, 
and let not thy heart be hasty to utter any thing before God ; 
for G6d is in heaven, and thou upon earth ; therefore let thy 
words be few. Better is it that thou shoul<lest not vow, than 
that thou sliouhlest vow, and not pay.” 

Brethren, do not imagine from what I have said that I 
wish you pray less; indetid, I wish you to pray more. 1 wish 
you not only to give yourselves up to prayer, but to give your- 
selves up, to the power, direction and control of your prayers. 1 
dQ xibt wish you to lower the standard of your prayers, but I 
wish you to jlevale the standard of your practice. Let your 
your prayers. I wish you to escape the 
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roproaeli indignantly rnst by onr blossnd Lord on the insincere 
devotions of the Jews, “This people dravveth nigli onto me witli 
their mouth, and honourotli me with their lips ; but tlieir heart 
is far from me/’. 


A BENGALI PRIMER. 

The Rev. Mr. Boinwctscli of the Church Missionary 
Society is one of tlui best J^engali scholars amongst European 
missionaries. There may be in the country one or two European 
mi.ssioiiaries wlio are better Sanskrit scholars, but there is none 
who surpasses him, or even equals him, in the knowledge of 
idiomatic Bengali. Having married a Bengali \vifi‘, and lived 
in familiar intercourse with Bengalis for nearly one third of a 
century, Mr. Bomwetsch is to all intemts and |.)urpose.s a Ben- 
gali. But he is also a German of tlie Germans, thoroughly 
versed in the wonderful literature of that laud of scholarship ami 
genius; while lus atttynmeJits in theological literature are such 
as entitle liiiii to bo called a divine. Familiar with the poetry 
of Goethe, with the speculations of Herder, and with the latest 
pliases of Biblical criticism, Mr. Bomwetsch does not think it 
beneath hi.s dignity to write primers for children, ami thus make 
the path of learning easy to the rising generation. In this he 
only imitates his countrymen who, though profoundly learned, 
stoop to the writing of elementary books ou education. We | 
have been led into these remarks by the perusal of ai^ unpre- 
tending little book by Mr. Bomwetsch called Nutan Vania- 
VKila or New Spelling Book. The method adopted in this 
book is that of the celebrated pedagogue Paestalozzi, and 
though well-k^jown in Europe it is quite new in this country, 
at least so far as its application to the Bengali language is con- 
cerned. It is a peculiarity in this system that the learner is not 
made acquainted with the whole of the alphabet at once, but 
gradually from letter to letter and simple words in which it 
occuiB. But we bed better aUow Mr. Bomwetfich to speak for 
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Ijiiusult* lor his ; ;iihI wo t.liorc'finx? make tio apology 

ill inserting liere the vvliolo of liis English preface to the book. 

“'rliis Spoil in<^ Book is inelhoiliciilly arr:in]s:cd and divided into 
lessons, whicli not only serve as landnuu-ks Itow fir to go at a time’ 
hut, being progressi voly fonndod one on the other, arc tlieinselvos 
the sure road to the desire 1 end. Each new lesson is at the saiuo 
time always a ropetitirm of the preceding one. The children can 
therefore not forgot the Hrst lesson, while learning the second; or 
forget the second while learning the third and soon down to the end. 
So that when the hook is finished, the children will have inastereil 
its contents. They will be aide to read aiul to write with ease every 
word. 

‘•'Lest the irjfant-])upil.s got confused jiud discouraged hy an over- 
wheliuing mass oi‘ matter, we (following raeslalo/zi) do not [>l;u;o 
before them the wh<de of the copious alphabet, hut begin with very 
little and with the simple.st and easiest (a vowel and two Ikjuid eon- 
sonants: t it *l). As by exercise their power of porccptkm is gradual- 
ly getting keener ami their retentive faculty larger, wo gradually 
iucrca.se our matter; and as their- uudcrstaiiding is getting morif 
d<wcIoped, we gradually intioducb tlie moreuitricate imd difiicult. 

“Wo do uot tire our children by making thorn spell meaning- 
less syllables, but out of the few letters at our ilisposal we at once 
compose intelligible words <\cc), which the cJiild- 

ren not only read, bat are made to vjriie at onre. Thus the 
children in tJic very first lesson get conscious of wha.. they are <]oing 
and are exceedingly delighted to find that, at the very outset, they 
J are able to read and write words so familiar to them. 

I’ As our letters increase, our sentences get larger and more 
and more instructive. From the 31st le.ssou down to the end the 
book contains interesting .stories, so that with the 31st lesson book- 
reading hasj fairly commenced. 

“F:ei|»roductiou is the (iidy test of comprehension. As long 
as a child cannot reproduce — write by dictation — what it can read, 
you may be sure the eye of its mind hfis not grasped the object. 
Unless therefore the children can write by dictation every word of 
the lei^n, you must Jiot proceed to the next. Proceed slowly — very 
slowly, er^cially the begiuniug. If the first lesson take much 
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time, do iK»t h(j afraid of not getting throiigli the book in [)n»|)(?r time 
iuicli successive lesson will proportionately take less time than the 
preceding one. 'J'he slower you j>roceed, the surer you will achievt} 
your end. Your ])atient unassuming labour will be crowned with 
complete success. * ^ 

‘‘A diligent teaclier will get through tlie bo<)k in a year. H 
it tiikos niio and a half, uevor mind as long as yj)n do your work 
2 )UnctiutUy. A teacher who has to attend to 8 or t classes, wiil 
prof)ahly want twv> full years to get through the course, hut even 
then it will he a great Ldessing, cousideriug that in thcj very host 
schools (wo have examined many and closely) it takes three yeai's, 
:uid in eoinnion schools more; until the children get over all the 
(lilfieulties, 

“’flu; Bengali al])habet contains -11: simple letters and more 
lhau a KJO conijMiunds, partly of a V(;ry intricate nature 3^ ^2 ^ 

^ ^ If i^ tluM-etbri^ by no means an easy un- 

dertaking to cpialify a class of chiMren in roiMliiig and writing. Most 
teachers try to hide to themselves the iinmeiiKse dltlieulty of their 
bisk; the next best of these ill arranged, uumcthodieal and bewilder- 
ing .Bornoniallas, got through the disagreeable drudgery ot s])eUing 
its ijuickly as ])ossiblc, put their children to reading books ami boast 
how soon they have Ictirnt to road lM.u*ks. But it is all sham. Tho 
children can read in <t h'>ok, they cannotread a l) 0 (;k. ’’i'hc spelling- 
book has been laid aside, true enough, hut spell-ing is g(»iiig on as 
l.»efjre. I'iasy words tlie childj-eii can reatl well enough, hut in every 
line they meet with one or two dillieultles and sjrell tliem out if easy 
enough ; but in most cases they canm>t get over them without the 
lielp of the teaehei'. 

“(Jlcver children (who would almost learn to read and write 
without a teacher) overcome tlu^so ditUcultics l>y practice ; the less 

gifted remain crij»pled for life — It is of no use to hide the ditlicultios 
to ourselves. They must intelligently he faced and patiently he 
overcome one by Tnie. 

“Ignorant and lazy teachors shun a methodically arranged 
. spelling book ; foi* if they arc tied down to a methodically arranged 
course, they must work intelligently and take pains. They cannot 
go through the book in a slovenly way, as each lesson is to bo 
thoroughly mastered and the progress seen ut once, • 
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“Our book contains all the difficult points connected with the 
copious Bengali alphabet and its intricate compounds, and all is so 
systematically and methodically an*angcd that, as surely as the 
children finish the book, so surely will they be able to read and to 
write to perfection. We are quite sure that every teacher who gives 
the book a trial, will adopt it for ever. 

“For School-Inspectors the book is very convenient ; the num- 
ber of lessons at once shows tlie progress made and makes examin- 
ing very easy, for if he finds the children well up in the current and 
preceding lessons ; he may rest satisfied, that ail the preceding les- 
sons arc understood and known.'* 

Mr. Bouiwetsch is not a mere theorist iii education ; he 
has liad i)ractical experience as an educator for years : he is 
therefore cm titled to be heard. We earnestly recommend this 
little book to all those who are engaged in tljo noble work of 
teaching the young ; to tlie Director of Public Instruction in 
the Lower Provinces, to Inspectois of Schools, and to all District 
Committees of Education. Wo are persuaded that if Mr. Bom- 
wetsch s book is introduced into all the vernacular schools of the 
country^ learning will be made easy, pleasant and agreeable ; 
and gi’eater progress well be made by boys than under the 
[)rescut system. 
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In this paper we do not purpose to treat of the astrono- ' 
my of the Hiudui>as it is Jiainiled by Bhaskaracharjya, Brah- 
magupta and otheis, and which lias been illustrated by the la- 
bours of Bentley, of Archdeacon Pratt, and last not least, of 
Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri ; but we intend to speak of that 
astronomy which is contained in the grand mythological poems 
called the Puninas ; or in other words, our yiresent business is 
not with the hmiati astronomy of the Hindus but with their 
divine astronomy. This distinction is not of our own making; 
it is a distinction originally made ]>y the great author of the 
Surya Siddlianta, who, perceiving a wide discrepancy between 
true astronomy of wtiich he had so competent a knowledge, and 
the so-called astronomy contained in the Purauas which he 
believed to be diviiudy inspired books, remarked with inlinite 
simplicity that the astronomy of the Sa riji(, Siddhanta was 
scientifically true though U*eologically false, wliile the astrono- 
my of the Puraiias was* theologically true though scientifically 
false. It. is of tliis theologically true dint scieniifically false 
astronomy, or in otlier w(»rds of the mythic astronomy of the 
Hindus, that we purpose to give iu this ])aper a short view. 

Thti Earth is the supporter of the planetary system and 
of the stellar universe. It is the starting-point anti the goal of 
universal creation. At ilie distance of one hundred thousand 
leagues from the Earth is situated Siuya, tlie Sun, the regent of 
the skies, the heavenly body which is nearest to us. The' Moon 
is distant from his younger brother, the Sun, by one hundred 
thousand leagues, while the lunar constellations lie one hundred 
thousand leagues away from the Moon. The planet Budha 
( Mercury ) shines at the distance of one hundred thousand 
leagues from the lunar mansions ; Sukra ( Venus ) lies at the 
' same distance from Budha ; Angaraka ( Mars ) at the same 
distance from Sukra ; and* Vrihaspati ( Jupiter ), the high 
priest of the gods, at the same distance from Aygaraka ; while 
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Sani ( Saturn ), tlie malignant planet, lies at the distance of 
two hundred and fifty thousand leagues from Vrihaspati the 
planet of good fortune. Two hundred and fifty thousand lea- 
gues from kSani are the Sapta llisliis, or Seven Sagea ( Ursa 
Major ), and at another two hundred and fifty thousand leagues 
distance shines Dliruva, the pole star, the pivot round which 
the planetary and siilereal universe perform their gyrations- 
Such in brief is a view of the universe, in which two magical 
numbers play an important part, — one hundred thousand, and 
two luindred ami fifiy iliousand. We now give some details. 

]. Surya. The Sun rides in a chariot. Apollo’s carri- 
age, rerulered so fi iuoiis by Phaetons audacity, is a street wheel- 
barrow compared with the glorious car of Surya. It is 9,000 
leagues in leugtii, says the Vishnu Puraiia ; the Vitya and 
Mataya Purauas inako it 80,000 miles long, and as many miles 
broad and deep ; ivhilc the Bhayavata says tliat it is 28,800,000 
mil::: and 7,200,000 miles broad. The car is of intricate con- 
struction : it is geiierally compared to a ghani or a Bengal oil- 
mill. 1 here i.s an immensely long ver/ical lever fixesd we are 
not told wliere. This lever is divided into two uiiecjual parts. 
To the point froui wliich the greater part commences is inserted 
a horizontal lover fifteen miliioiLS and s(;veii hundred tiiousand 
leagues long. To the extremity of this horizoiitai axle is .‘ittacb- 
ed a wheel witlx '’three naves, five spokes, and .six peri pli cries.’’ 
The other axle connected with the vertical lever is forty- nine 
tiiousand five hundred leagues long, “is supported by the pole- 
stetr , cMid the e.. i of the longer axle to which the wheel of the 
car is attached moves on the Manasa mountain.*’ The horses of 
the car, and iliere are seven of them, are rather remarkable. The 
seven horses are the seven poetical metres of the Vedas, viz* 
Gayatri, Vnhati, UsJmih, Jayati, Trishtubh, Anushtubh and 
Paiikti. Thifs is of course allegorical. .Well, lot us hear the 
explanation, “The body of the car is the year ; its upper and 
lower half are tlie solstices ; dJuimia ( religion } is its flag . 
ariha ( riches ) and Aama ( desire ) are the yoke and axle; 
might is its f^juder ; nwmhm ( measures of time ) form its 
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floor ; a iiroment is the axle-tree ; an instant, the pole ; minutes 
• are its attendants ; and hours its harness.” Confusion worse 
confounded. Thus the noble Sim sitting superbly in his golden 
chariot, drawn by vocal horses, makes the circuit of the heavens, 
and goes round the seven* continents and seven oceans which 
compose the Earth. “The sage,” says the sacred writer, “cele- 
brates his praise, and gandharba sings, and the nymphs dance 
befojre him ; the Raksliasas attend upon his steps ; the serpent 
harnesses his steeds, and Yaksha trims the reins, the numerous 
pigmy races, the Balakhilyas, ever surround his throne.’' 

The phenomena of day and night are thus accounted 
for. Wlren the Sun drives liis chariot to the north side oi* 
Meru— the “four-cornor(*d, four-coloured, goldi^^i, lofty Meru”-- 
his dazzling rays strike the celestial city of Brahma located on 
the hoary top of that mountain. But so brilliarrt is the resplen- 
dence which fills the city of Brahma that solar light is rejiected 
back to the Sun instead of being transmitted to the soiitheiii 
regions ; luiuce the southern regions are enveloped in dnrkiioss- 
In like manner when the Sun goes to the soutli of Meru, tlie 
northern regions are deprived of solar light which is absorbed 
into the radiance of the city of Brahma. 

Why are the waters of the ocean bright at night and 
dark in the day ? This <j nest ion is probably as good as that of 
Charles II. of England who asked the learned men of tlie 
Royal Society, why a pail of water with a fish in it weighed 
lighter than the pail of water itself without the fish. But it 
does not matter in the least whether it is a fact or not ; the 
Vishnu Purana accounts for it in tlie following way : — ‘AVheu 
the Sun is present either in the southern or in the northern 
hamisphere, day or night retires into the waters, according as 
tliey are invaded by darkness or by light ; it is from this cause 
that the waters look dark by day because night is within them ; 
and they look white by night because of the setting of the Sun 
the light of day takes refuge in their bosoms.” 

Every Brahman repeats the Oay^atri both morning 
evening \ and these matins and vespers are called san- 
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•tZAya. Probably many Bralimans do not know the rUiionale of 
these prayers. The Vishnu Parana gives the following expla- • 
nation of the circumstance. There is a certain race of Bakshasas 
called Mandehas who, on account of some great crime, were 
condemned by Braliina to die everyday and*revive every night. 
These demons are of siiperhuinan strength, and their number 
is thirty millions. As jit the rising of the Sun they are doomed 
to die, thoii objL‘(.*t (?veiy day at dawn is to prevent th<i.Sun 
from rising, and if possible to destroy him. They make a simi- 
lar attempt the moment they revive in the twilight of the even- 
ing. But it appears the struggle is fiercer in the evening than 
in the morning. Hence it is customary with every pious Hindu 
to abstain from all work during the evening twilight and to 
engage in acts of devotion, the object being to help by his pray- 
ers the Sun in the subjugation of his mortal enemies. But 
the Brahmans especially render essential help to the Sun by the 
repetition of the ijayatri ; for from tlie yayalri emanates a 
light which consumes the Mandehas. And the water also which 
the Brahmans pour out, purified as it is by the gayatri and 
consecrated by the mystical Omkara, burns up the hated 
demons. “Therefore,” says the Vishnu Puraria, ‘ the perfor- 
mance of the sandhya sacrifice must never be delayed, for he 
who neglects it is guilty of the murder of the Sun.” Alas, how 
many of our English-educated Brahmans arc guilty of the awful 
crime of heliocido ! 

2. Soma, the moon. The moon, being only water con- 
gealed, is said in the Puranas to have had its origin at the 
churru ng of the universal ocean. The Mahahharata says — 
“When they heard the words of Narayana, they all returned 
again to the work, and began to stir about with great force that 
butter of the ocean ; when there presently arose from out th^ 
troubled de% first the Moon with a pleasing countenance 
shmi^ with ten thousand beams of gentle light.” Like his 
yomiger Brother the moon keepsagig. Itisa carol three 

4^ ton initt-white ste^. 
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The moon is the repository of the food and drink of the 
goods and of the Pitris. All the amunta or water of immorta- 
lity that was churned out of the universal ocean has been 
deposited in it. ^Tlie body of the moon is divided into 15 com- 
partments ; fourteen of these compartments contain the susten- 
ance of the gods, and one that of the Pitris. The consumption 
of the ambrosia and nectar by the gods and Pitris, and the refil” 
ling of the compartments from the Sun, make what are called 
the phases of the moon. 

3. Eclipses. Solar and lunar eclipses are caused by the 
monster Rahu attempting to devour the Sun and moon. The 
quarrel between Rahu and the two brothers Sun and Moon is 
thus spoken of in the Mahabkarata : — “And it so loll out that 
whilst the Suras were (piendiing their thirst for immortality, 
Rahu, an Asura, assumed the form of a Sura, and began to 
drink also. And the water had reached his throat when the 
sun and the moon, in friendship to the Suras, discovered the 
deceit; and instantly Narayana cutoff his head, as he was 
drinking, with his splcqdid weapon Chakra. And the gigantic 
head of the Asura, emblem of a mountain's summit being thus 
separated from his body by the Chakra’s edge, bounded into 
the heavens with a dreadful cry, whilst his ponderous trunk 
fell cleaving the ground asunder, and shaking the whole earth 
unto its foundation, with all its islands, rocks and forests. 
And from that time the head of Rahu resolved an eternal 
enmity, and continueth even unto this day, at times to seize 
upon the sun and moon.” These times are those of tho solar 
and lunar eclipses, during which pious Hindus engage in acts 
of piety and charity for procuring the liberation of the sun 
and moon from Rahu’s dreadful mouth. Those who allegorize 
the Puranas call ]^hu and Ketu the ascending and descending 
nodes. 

4. The Planets. The Vishnu Purana gives the follow- 
ing graphic description of the planets ‘The chariot of the 
son of Chandra, Budha ( Mercury ), is composed of the elemen- 
tary substances of air and fire, aad is drawn by ei^^ht bay horses 
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of the speed of the wind. The vast car of Sukra ( Venus ) is 

drawn by earth-born horses, is equipped with a protecting 
fender and a floor, armed with arrows, and decorated by a ban- 
ner. The splendid car of Bliaurna ( Mars ) is gold, of an octa- 
gonal shape, drawn by eight horses of* a ruby red, sprung from 
fire. Vrihaspati (Jupiter) in a golden car, drawn by eight 
pale-coloured horses, travels from sign to sign in the period of a 
year ; and the tardy -paced Sani ( Saturn ) moves slowly ?ilang 
in a car drawn by piebald horses. Eight black steeds draw 
the dusky chariot of Raliu, and once harnessed are attached to 
it for ever. The eight horses of the cliariot of Ketu are of the 
dusky red colour of lac. or of the smoke of burning straw.’' 

5. Tlie lunar asterisms. 'flio path of the Moon is divi- 
ded into three departments : the northern is called Airavata ; 
the central, Jaradgava ; the southern, Vaiswanara. Each of 
these divisions has three subdivisions; and each sub-division has 
three nakshatras or stars ; so that there are altogether twenty- 
seven of them. These twenty-seven stars of the lunar mansions 
were the daughters of Daksha and the wives of the moon. Foi* 
thus saith the Purana — ‘‘The twenty-seven daughters of the 
patriarch ( Daksha ), who became the virtuous wives of 
Chandra, were all known as the nymphs of the lunar constella- 
tions, which were called by their names, and had children who 
were brilliant through their great splendour." 

6. Dhruva { the Pole-star. ) The present ];)ole-star of 
the sidereal universe was originally a human being who raised 
himse^ to that giddy height by the force of his devotions. The 
story is as follows : — Uttauapada, the son of Manu Swayambhu, 
had two wives, Suruchi and Sumiti, the former of whom was the 
king’s favourite wife. By these two wives he had two sons 
UtUima by Suruchi, and Dhruva by Sumiti. Uttama, being 
the son of the^beloved wife, was loved by the father more than 
Dhruva*. One day the king topk in his lap Uttama and caressed 
hiin; Dbruva, whp was present wished also to be taken up and * 
carps^ed fieft his stpp-mo interfered and said that Dhruva 

boy, who was 
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only five years old, went to his mother and wept bitterly. His 
mother tried to comfort him, but he would not be cornforced- 
He swore that he would move heaven and earth to be more 
exalted than any mortal. Fortified with this lofty resolve 
he left his father’s roof and betook himself to the forest. In 
the forest ho saw seven llishis ( sages ) seated on seven hides 
of the black antelope. Reverentially bowing to them, he said — 

‘ BcJliold in me, venerable sagos, the son of Uttanapada, born of 
Sumiti. Dissatisfied with the world, 1 appear before you.’' 
One of those sages replied — 'S\ny thing, child, that tlje mind 
covets may be obtained by propitiating Vishnu, even tLough it 
be the station that is the mo.st excellent in the three worlds.*' 
The sages then recoinmcndcd luin to abstract liimsolf from all 
external imprt\ssions, to have his mind fixed on Vishnu alone 
to meditate on him, and incessantly to repeat the following 
prayei’ — Om ! glory to Vasudeva, whose essence is divine 
wisdom, wliose form is inscnitable, or is manifest as Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva.” Dhruva rushed into the thickest of the 
forest and drowned hims<?df in meditation. So intense were his 
devotions that Indra got alarmed for the stability of his throne. 
Many temptations were liad recourse to to divert him from his 
devotions ; but in vain. At last Vishnu appeared to Dhru\ a 
and took up liis abode in his heart ; in consecpience of >vhich 
Dhruva became heavier than all the mountains of the earth. 
“As he stood upon Ids left foot,” says the sacred writer, “one 
hemisphere bent beneath ; and when be stood upon his right, 
the other lialf of the earth sank down.” Tlie upshot was^ that 
Dhruva was exalted to the proud position of the pole-star of the 
universe. 

7. We shall conclude this brief view of mythic astrono- 
my with an accoiiet of the Celestial Porpoise, taken from the 
Sri Bhdgavata : — 

. “There are some who, for the purpose of meditating in- 
tensely on the holy son of yasudeva, imagine yon celestial 
sphere to represent the figure of that aquatic aiiiinal which we 
call sisumara : its head being turned doWnwards^ and its body 
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bent in a circle, they co nceive Dhruva, or the pole-star, to be 
lixed on the point ot its tail; on the middle part of its tail they 
see four stars,— Prajapafci, Agni, Indra, Dharma ; and on its base 
two others, Dhatriand Viclhatri; on its rump %rethe Saptarshis, 
or seven stars of tlie Sakata or Wain ; on its back the path of 
the sun called Ajavltti, or the series of the kids ; on its belly 
the Ganga of the sky ; Punarvasu and Pushya gleam respective- 
ly on its right and left haunches. # • In its upper *jaw 
is Agastya, in its lower Jama; in its mouth the planet 
Mangala; # * on its hump Vrihaspati ; in its breast the 

sun ; in its heart Narayana ; in its front the moon ; in its 
navel Usaiias ; on its two nipples the two Aswins ; in its ascend- 
ing and descending breaths Budha ; on its throat Ibihu ; in all 
its limbs Kotus or comets ; and in its hairs or bristles the whole 
multitude of stars.” 


NOTICES BOO^CS. 

A ^cheuie for the vendeTvtig of EwrofeAm t^eientitic 
terns into the yernacidars of Indui. BY Rajendra LaJa Mitra, 
L L. D. Calcutta. Thacker, Spink & Co. 1877. 

Like every thing procf3eding from the pen of Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra, the pamphlet before us is well-written and well- 
reasoned. Though the subject is difficult and dry in itself, it 
has been handhjd in a popular and interesting manner by the 
learned Doctor. The author gives tlie following account of the 
essay : — 

•* The Minute contained in the following pages was originally 
recorded by me for the consideration of a (committee appointed by 
the Grovemment of Bengal, in 1871, to report on the best mode of 
providing t^xl-books for the vernacular classes of the Medical Col- 
lege of Calcutta. It was read at a meeting of the Committee held 
on July 27 .of that year, and ordered to be sent to the heads of the 
diir^ent Medical Schools of India^ for their opinion. But before 
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replies to the reference could be obtained the government of Sir 
George Campbell directed that the Principal of the Campbell Medi- 
cal School in Calcutta should arrange for the translation of such 
text-books as he Required, leaving it to him to solve the question 
of terminology in the best* way he thought proper, and the Com- 
mittee was consequently set aside. As nothing has since been done 
to secure a uniform system of terminology for vernacular text-books 
and* much confusion results from want of hxed rules on so impor- 
tant a subject, the Minute is published with a view to attract to it 
the attention of the Committee now sitting at Simla for the selec- 
tion of text-books for schools .and ft)r the translation of European 
scientitic and law books in the different vernaculars of India, and in 
the hope that the question may be satisfactorily settled by authority.” 

Mitra writes at great length and with irresistible 
force against the Anglicists who advocate a. wholesale importa- 
tion of scientific terms into the Indian languages without tran^ 
slating tliem, and especially against one argument of the Angli- 
cists, namely, “the <iosirableness ofhaving a common terminology 
for science the world ovei .” After showing that there is no such 
tiling as a cosmopolitan scientific terminology in Europe, the 
learned author concludes this part of his argument with the 
following remarks ; — 

“Looking to these facts, and to the marked tendency which 
European languages have towards divergency, and not towards unity, 
I cannot helj) dicnying the position that the languages of Europe 
use one common system of scientific terminology. The similitude 
perceivable in the examples above given, and in the thousands of 
others which could be cited ad libitum, is due, not to the terms 
being the same, but partly to -the circumstance of the languages in 
which they occur being more or less closely related, and partly to 
the fact of all of them drawing the roots of their scientific vocables 
from Greek and Latin. The supplies so drawn are, however, as 
stated above, generally subjected to a process of grammatical natura- 
lization, which so modifies them that they cease to be the same in 
every langiuige. Even proper names are not exempted from this 
rocesB, and we accordingly see the Hebrew Jacob* passing into 

F 
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LaJcSbofi ill (ireek ; Jago in Spanish ; Oiaccynw in Italian ; Jacques 
in French, and Jaiiies in English. Other names have changed as 
extensively, and they afford a pretty fair criterion of what the re- 
sult will be if a forced admixture of Latin in the Indian vernaculars 
vrere insisted upon. In fact, this process of naturalization, aided by 
a spirit of economy, resulting in contractions and simplifications, 
and controlled at every step by the universal laws of phonetic decay 
and dialectic regeneration, has been the great temple of Babel 
which has been, and continues every moment to be, at work to 
divide and disperse languages ; and to expect that it can be held 
at bay, and a current universal language, whether scientific or 
otherwise, can be created and maintained, is to expect an impossi- 
bility. A Cajsar might give the right of Roman citizenship to man, 
but nut to words.’* 

All the technical terms which occur in those sciences 
wliich are generally taught in medical schools Dr. Mitra resol- 
ves into the following six classes : — 

“ In the first of these classes come those ordinary words of 
a language which arc occasionally used as technical terms. 

My second class o* words arc cinide nouns and generic names 
of objects, such as malt, yeast, rennet, &c., which .though as popu- 
lar as they well can be, being used princii>ally in art, arc of a quasi- 
technical character; and lie on the debatable ground between science 
and ordinary language. 

The third class may be designated as scientific crude names, 
such as quinine, ipecacuanha, tellerium, seleniun, bromine, &c. 
When originally foi*med, they were, in most cases, intended to con- 
note* some quality of the things to which they were applied, but 
their etymological meanings have, in many instances, long since been 
lost, and the words have become what in Sivnskrit grammar are 
called ‘^secondary crude,” or yogarudhi. 

The fourth class is formed of the scientific double names of 
plants and Sikiiiinals, w^hich were originally intended to be etymologi- 
cally significant, but which, owing to various causes, have, in most 
cases, ceased t.o he so, and uow indicate only genera and species, fis 
#in Jonesia aeoka, Colas bhekti, <Kc., and these, like the preceding, 
may tberefor^i' de accepted as crude names. 
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The fifth class embraces a number of single words, each hav- 
ing a clear distinct etymological meaning, and are useful only as 
long as they can convey to the hearer or reader that meaning ; and 
yet as they are used almost exclusively in science and art, they must 
be taken as purely technical.^ 

The sixth class is formed of compound terms, at least one 
and in many cases every, member of which has an etymological 
meaning, which gives them their vitality, and which, it is absolutely 
ndccssjiry, shouid be understood in order that the name may ^convey 
to the hearer the nature of the object indicated.** 

Regarding these six classes of scientific terms Dr. Mitra 
has come to the following conclusions 

‘‘The most important rule 1 propose is “that all terms in- 
tended to denote attributes should be invariably translated and 
adapted, but the names of simple substances may be taken from tlic 
languages of Europe if their equivalents be not found in those of 
India and to work it out I recommend — 

1st, That words of the first class be translated. 

2iid. That words of the second class be translated and 
adapted, or improved when necessary. 

3rd. That words of the third class be transliterated under 
strict rules. 

4tb. That words of the fourth class be transliterated vmi- 
forinly under strict rules. 

5th. That words of the fifth class be translated and adapted 
or improved when necessary, 

6th. That words of the sixth class be translated and im- 
proved when necessary, except those which are proper names of 
instruments, which should be transliterated. 

7th. That a set of simple rules be prepared for the guidance 
of translators. 

8th. That complete glossaries be prepared, giving the verna- 
cular equivalents ffiid transliterations.” 

Urdu-JJpadesa, Or an Urdu treatise in the Bengali charac- 
•ter, intended to help the Bengali gentlemen in leaming Urdu, and 
for the use of schools. By Kali Prasanna Sen, Calcutta : Giris 
Vidyaratna Press. 1877. 
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Baboo Kali P^asanna Sen has taken greAt pains in the 
compilation of this book which, as the title shows, is intended 
to help Bengali gentlemen in learning Urdu, as well as to be a 
convenient primer by means of which the rising generation may 
also be initiated into the mysteries Qf that hinguage. The plan 
on which the book is written is claimed by the author to be 
original. What tlie chief features of that plan arc will be best 
understood by the reader from the following extract from the 
author’s English preface : — 

“Urdu is generally written in Persian character. But it takes 
“good deal of time to become thoroughly conversant with the Persian 
character. Morever it is nob an easy task to learn the Bengali 
meaning of Urdu words written in Persian chariieter* This treatise 
having been written with a view to facilitate the study of the Urdu 
language by the youths of l^engal, 1 have, in siipercessiori of the 
Persian alphabet, adopted the Bengali character, and with a view to 
impart a sound knowledge of the language, 1 have followed Ihe Ben- 
gali Grammar and traced in its course the noun, pronoun, adjective, 
verb (with its meaning), adverb, gender, number, case, person, 
moods, tenses and samasas 4kc., coining vftry many rules and insert- 
ing certain reading lessons at the end. Many questions have been 
also framed with an object of assisting the examiners. The distinc- 
tion of gender in Urdu is so very difficult that iu conversation it is 
not often maintained by men even of the N. \V. Provinces ; 1 
have spared no pains to collect certain rules for the distinction of the 
same in Urdu language. In fact this is not an Urdu or Hindi 
grammar, and the rules here inserted have not been taken or trans- 
lated from any of the Urdu or Persian grammars. This is a treatise 
in which the Urdu language has been S inskritizcd, so to say, in 
Bengali character, containing the rules of grammar, the requirements 
of a dictionaiy, and the methods of imparting education. It is a 
new thii^ altogether never attempted before, imd I am hot confident 
how the treati^iwill be received by the public. The public, however, 
would be goold enough to overlook ihy shortcomings for the origina- 
lity I Imve elmod si-' ’ 
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The plan may be original, but we doubt whether it 
is as useful as it is original. We are greatly mistaken if any 
one with the help of this book alone will ever get any acquain* 
tance with the language which it is intended to teach. We 
have no faith iir leariui\g a language except in the character 
proper to it. But the plan is not new ; it is as old as the hills. 
Some forty or fifty years ago, Bengali boys, and men too, used 
to learn English by the help of a vocabulary in which English 
woids were written in the Bengali character. Wo give credit 
to Baboo Kali Prasaiiiia Sen for the purity of his intentions^ 
and his laudable desire to do good to his countrymen ; but Ave 
are afraid the performance before us will do no good, either to 
the old or to the young. If Urdu is to be learnt, it must be 
learnt in the usual orthodox way. 

By the way, the language taught in this book is not 
Urdu, but Hindi; and yet the Baboo insists on calling it Urdu 
Upadesa, 

Why does Baboo Kali Prasanna Sen write an English 
preface 'to a Bengali book ? He writes Bengali well, but Eng- 
lish indifferently, as the* extract we have given shows — indeed 
the very title of the book contains a grammatical mistake. It 
is enough praise to the Baboo that he writes his mother tongue 
elegantly, why should he then write in a language which he has 
not thoroughly mastered, and write in it two when there is no 
need to write in it ? We make this remark here because there 
is a fearful quantity of bad English written every day in this 
country ; and the sooner this practice is put a stop to, the 
better for the education of the rising generation. 

One more remark and we shall have done with our 
author. To this book is appended an account in Sanskrit verse 
of our author’s ancestors^ an account in which our author him- 
self jputs a conspimous figure. To the author’s &mily this may 
be an interesting record ; but it is not of the slightest interest 
to the out-side public. If the book goes through a second edi- 
tion, we advise the author to leave out the ‘'genealogy,” 
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Though we have said some hard things, we 'must say 
that we have great respect for the author’s talents ; and it is 
only because we believe him to be capable of better things than 
the performance before us that we have been somewhat hard 
upon him, in the hope that he wilk soon wnte a book which 
will extort our unqualified admiration. 
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(Front thr Momnicrijyh of onr Iftfr htmrntrd ronh'ibutor 

TiO'o Duif), 

LA CIlANTKnSK. 

Rn(fi ut Mtinurf 


Along i,Uo grocn swai'd of tho Bois?, tlio ohiUl 
Bogginl. 81 lo had voritahlo toars in her oyoa. 

Hninblo liov air, a faco modest and mild, 

An<l liands clasptid tiglif, to wako men's Rym])atliios. 

A siin-hrowTiod brow by dark, dark liair o'orliung 
Tangled ami long, foot gray witlx <lnst, for dress 

Around her figure an old garment flung, 

That barely served to liido her nakedness. 

She followed every traveller to deolaro 
The same, unvaried, melancholy tale ; 

Oiir consciences would liavo too much to bear 
AVero wo to cre/lit all such stories stale. 

She begged a fixrthing and a bit of broad, 

She had, I know not in what wretched street. 

One parent out of work, one sick in bed, 

Brothers in cradles ; — they had nought to eat. 

Heard or repelled, she past, where trees embower. 

On moss-spread turf to rest awhile, poor thing ! 
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rinyeil witli an insect, stripped of leaves a flower, 

Or In'oko the new shoots summoned forth by iv>iing. 

And sang ! The sun seemed to smile in her song ! 

Some st'rap it was of popular melody ; 

Thus 11 ‘ings the linnet clear and loud and long 
X util its notes mount straight up to (he sky. 

f) breatli of lovely days ! Mysterious strouglli 
X)f sunbeam warm, or blossom newly-blown ! 

0 joy to hear, to see, to feel at lengtli 

The cXiarm divine by God on all thiiigs thrown ! 

In spring (3au any child a long liino sob ? 

Tlio blade of grass altracts it, or the loaf; 

The human pulse keeps time to nature’s throb ; 

How little need the poor to cheat their grief. 

1 heard her, and I saw ; no, not one tear ! 

As a load-carrier, sometimes Hings his load, 

Her heart slie lightened when she saw none near. 

And fairy colours on her brown face glowed. 

Then wakening up, — as to neglected task. 

To every p«a?scr she 'went bcggirig round, 

Her vissgo donned its sad and sombre mask, 

And took her voice its low pathetic sound. 

But when she canio to me and stretched her hand, 
With moistened eye, sad look, and tangled tress, 

“ Bo off!’’ I cried, “ thy tricks I understand, 

I followed thee ; thy part needs more address.” 

Tliy parents taught thee, and these tears are lies, 

I heard thee sing, this woe is stratagem ! ” 

Q^he girl said simply, lifting up her eyes, 

I sing for myself, my tears are for them.” 
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. SONNET A NOBLE EXILE. 

Lr. ccmtc F, De Gramonf, 

Bom in the nucient castle, there he grew 
Whore aU liis sires had ruled lands fair and wule, 
And she who was fiis love, his promised bride, 

Of the same blood, M’as to her kinsman true. 

All that moil long for, all they ever rue 
^Vlien unattained, was his, no gift denied, 

And lie left all. Fioroo rushed the torrent tide 
And whirled the jdant to climos it never knew. 
Beneath a stranger’s, roof in luroign lands 
lie died, b.ut never quest ioned the comniands 
However stern of Iloiior, — no, nor wo'ighed 
His fortune with his couseiciu'o. Much lie lost, 
But nobly strove to act as Duty bade, 

And that one happiness was worth the cost. 


THE ryi:DARS OF LEBANON. 

A. Do Lamartine. 

Eagles that wheel above our crests 
Say to tlie storms tliat round us blow. 
They cannot luxrin our gnarleil breasts 
Firm rooted, as we are, liolow. 

Their utmost eliorts wo defy ! 

They lift the sea-wave.s to the sky, 

But when they wrestle with our arms 
Nervous and gaunt, or lift our hair. 
Balanced within its cradle fair 
The tiniest bird has no alarms. 

■W-. 

Sons of tho rock, no mortal hand 
Hero planted us, God-sown we grow. 
We’re the diadom green and grand 
On Eden’s summit that He threw. 
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When waters in a deluge rose 
Our hollow flanks could well enclose 
Awhile, the whole of Adam’s race ; 

And children of the patriarcli 
Within our forest built the Ark 
Of covenant, forosliadowiiig" grace. 

Wo saw ilie tribes as captives led, 

Wo saw tliom back return anoji ; 

As rafters have our branches dead 
Covered the porch of Solomon. 

Aiul later, when the Word made Man 
Came down in God's salvation-plan 
To pay for sin tlie ransom price, 

The beams tliat formed the Cross wo gav<% 
Those, rod in blood of power to save, 

Were altars of the Sacrifice. 

In memory of such great events, 

Men come to worsliip our remains, 

Kneel down in prayer within our tents, 
And kiss our old trunks’ weather-stains. • 
The saint, tlie f)oet, and the sago 
Hoar, and shall liear from ago to age 
Sounds in our foliage like the voice 
Of many waters. In these shades. 

Their burning words are forged like blades, 
While their uplifted souls rejoice. 


LE FOND DE LA MEU. 

Joseph Antra /\ 

In April or October when the weather is fairest. 

And the colours in heaven and on earth are the rarest, 
Who has not often spent long hours by the ocean 
When it lay spread at his feet, without ripple or motion. 
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Contomplating dreamily, the picture of wonder 
That smiled in tlie simliglit the blue mirror under ! 

For me, I know not a sight more entrancing. 

Down, down in tlie wave, first of all, are scon glancing 
Dazzling tho eyes wi[Ii their vollections prismatio 
Gems, whoso ricli lustre, would make artists ecstatic. 

And ravish kings’ hearts, and convert with their glory 1 
A hundred strange ruins, dark, crumhlod and hoary, > 
To Aladdin’s palaces of the famed Arab story. ) 

Thou looked at minutel}', — each gem in its station. 

What hues ! Oh what hues ! blue, orange, carnation, 
Amethyst, ouy.'c, agate, and the ruby that blushes, 

And pearl and eai’buuclo that send light out in gushes, 

All, by tho waves patient polished for ages and ages, 

While carried hither and thither by tho wind as it rages. 

Ah ! AVhat Hashes of lightning! What shades soft and tender ! 
Hut these jewels that make tho eyes wink with their splendour 
Submerged in tho wat(?r3 with the sun shining brightly, 
W’^hat are they ? On tho dry land, — mere pebbles unsightly. 

f 

After this long ribbon of tho gems of the fairies 
Extends the fresh verdm'o of tho over-green prairies. 

Such as Spring generous with warm breathings never 

Drew forth on soil fertile. Oh lovely for ever 

Are the gardens of ocean that no sunbeams can wither. 

No flower is on earth, but its semblance has hither. 

Look, look at these orchards whore each tree is uprearing 
In enamel its crest, with tho fruit-clusters peering. 

And its blossoms in shadow, like the Orient’s veiled daughters I 
How beautiful all, — in the soft gauze of the waters ! 
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Poetry is the mother of ])liilosophy. Nowhere has this 
theory been so finely illustrato<l as in India and in Greece. The 
Orphic poems, and to some extent the poetry of Homer and 
Hesiod, paved llio way for those philosophical encpiiries for 
which Greece became afterwards so celobratod. In India the 
meditations of nature, which wore ponrod fortli in poetical effu- 
sions in the hymns of tlie Vedas, led to the inquiry into the 
nature of the soul and of the material world, and of tlio relation 
that subsists between them and the Creator. The mind of man 
can not long remain satisfied with the mere con tempi ation and 
recital of the glory, wisdom, and power of God, but must soar 
up to those abstruse thoughts whore a Bolullou of the redation of 
the Creator and the created can be o))taiucd. Thus the irpauishads 
came into existence, containing those germs of philosophical 
enquiries wliioli wore afterwards dev-ulopod by later writers. 
Though muoh later in point of time to the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, tho IJpanishads form a part of tho Veilas, revealed 
and unwritten. Max Muller calls this period an epoch of tho 
human mind. Whatever might have boon the tendeney of indi- 
vidual philoso[)hcrs, whetlier (heir doetriiio was atheistical or 
otherwise, ‘all Hindu philosophy respects the autliorit.y of tho 
Vedas, otherwise they would not have been read by any person 
professing tho Hindu religion. 

There are six systems of philosophy. It is impossible to 
ascertain their precise periods or tlieir comparative ages. There 
can bo no doubt, however, that these systems wore elaborated 
after long inteiyols of ecach other : pliilosophors, unlike religious 
reformers, do not represent the consciousness of the time in which 
they live, but they soar above popular ideas through the power 
of independent thought, giving them a new tendency and direc- 
tion,. and thereby shape the course of the national intellect; a 
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long perioil must necessniily olapso before llio advent of anotlier 
genius to give a new turn to itbras. But it is certain that all 
those systems wore eoni[)lotod bt3fore Biiddlia began to preach his 
social auvl ctlu(*al doetrines in the sixth century boforo tho 
ihiristlan era. ^The six sy.stoius of Hindu pliiloso])liy are tlio 
Ycdanta founded by ¥yasa, tlio Mitnansa by Jainiini, tho 
Haukhya by Ivapila, Uio Yoga by Jhitanjali, tlio Nyaya by 
(jotoina, ami tho Vaisj^sliika by Ivanada. 

'■ -Tlio Hindu ]>bilosopbical doctxiuos are perfectly original. 
It* they have been borrowed from any nation, it must have been 
from tiio fir<^:ks, for they boar a strong resomblanco to those of 
the Grecian s('hools : tlio Voda.nta otlbrs iminy parallels to tho 
idealism of i !a.to, tlio Vaiseshika to the Atomistic system, tho 
Kank'hya lias bc^m compared partly with tbo motapli^^sics of 
.rytbrr.rorjcs, t .ga. partly witli that of Zeno, and the Nyaya 
lias iua:iy in common with the practical philosophy of 

Aristotle, Tluo-e aro some scholars who assort, Yvhotlior rightly 
or wrongly, that man^^ of tho Greek ilootrinos have been taken 
from India, but none avers that India is indebted to Grooco for 
any of her theories. Pythagoras is said to liavo travelled to 
to India, and derived his doijtrino of the metempsychosis from 
tliis oouuiry ; Democritus of Abdera, one of the founders of tho 
Atomistic school, is also said to liavo travolletl to Egypt and 
India ; and Gladiseh asserts that tho doctrino of tho Eleatics is 
the regeneration of Ilindii eonsciousnoss.* Tho object of all 
these systems is to teach man kind tho way to Muldi or delivor- 
anco from the ills of life. 

Tho Vedanta Sutrai^, or aphorisms, are asorilied to Vyasa or 
Badarayan, the compiler of tlio A^odas ; but at this distant period, 
it is impossiblo tq say Yvhether the identiflcatiou is correct. Of 
the six systems, tlio Vedanta is tho most ortliodox, being founded 
upon tho Vedas and Upaiiishads. It propounds the pantheistic 
doctrines of tho latter. Brahma or (lod is omniscient and 
omnipotout ; Ho is the cause of tho production and existence 
of the uiiivcrso. Ho is tlio Paramafmana or universal soul, 
• Or. ITebervvejj's Ifiitory of Philosophy. \o\, 1. 
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all individual souls [J icatmann) are ot' his substance. The latter, 
tliereforo are immortal. Dissolution is absorption in Ins aubs- 
tnnco. He is the pervading spirit, therefore there is no niat(3- 
rial world as distinct from him. Tlio true knowledgo of a 
substance is to know it in reality ; it does not depend on a 
man’s notions. Tlio true knowledge of' llrahma theroforo is not 
what wo think of him. By this knowledgo a man attains the 
highest object i, e. 'pavama pxirmliartham or salvation. Though 
Brahma is pure and rational, j^ot tlio inequalilios of tho world 
are accounted for hy his dependence on creation, on merit and 
demerit. Tlie world is considered hy the old Vedantists to l)o 
without beginning ; there wore no ine<pialities at first, but merit 
and demerit being dependent on actions, sueli inecpialities ocourrod 
afterwards. According to the later YedantLst.s tho world is all 
or illusion ; and they account for tho inecpialities of tlio 
world by calling into oxistenoe Amlya or false knowledge as tho 
creator of the external world and of individual souls. By reason 
of this power tho individual soul regards tho world, its own body 
and mind as real ; but in truth they are not realities, just as tho 
rope which is mistaken in tho dark for a snako is not a real snake. 
There is nothing which really exists, exco]:»t Bralima. . 

The whole object of the Vedanta is tho idoritifioation of Clod 
and tho human soul ; their rehitiou is that of pure ideiil ity ; it is 
ignorance wliieli produces tlio notion of duality, or which 
makes us believe in man’s separate existeiKio ; tho end of know- 
ledge therefore is the cessation of this ignorance ainl a belief in 
identity. 

The Mimansa-sutras are tbo work of Jaimini, who is perhaps 
tho same person that is mentioned in tlio llaghuvansa.t Ho is 
said to have been the preceptor of king Putra, tho twenty-first 
descendant of llama, tlie celebrated king of Ajodhya. Tlioro 
was another person of that name, who is said to have been tho 
pupil of V^yasa. Tlie Mimansa is called also tho Turmi-mbnauHa 

t Jiaghuvansa, canto IS, SI. :V;». 
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or Karn\fL-miniamay as it is concerned with the Mantra ; and Brah- 
manas of tho Vedas, whereas the Vedanta is called the UUara^ 
mtmamcf, not because it is later in point of time, but because it is 
founded on tho Ilpanishads, the later portion of the Vedas. The 
Mimansa is not f^trictly a system of philosophy, but of ritualism ; 
it does not investigate tlie nature of the soul or of matter, but 
reconciles tlie conllictiug opinions of the Srutis and Siiiritis on 
ritualiotio subjects. Its interpretation is given in a logic.al form : 

is stated tho BUhaya or the proposition which is the subjeot- 
matter of discussion, tlioii tlio Blstvja or tho doubt about it, tho 
Piirm-paksha ov i\\Q j^rima facie wrong view of the proposition, 
the Utlam-paksha or tho refutation, then the Sangati or reconci- 
lijition, that is, the conclusion. It has lor its object tho establish- 
inont of tho solo authority of th.o Vedas. As the object of man 
is final omtiucipaiion from successive births, it can only be obtain- 
ed by performing the ritual ccremonios proscribed in tho Vedas. 

Tho Sankliya system whicli Avas founded by Kapila, was evi- 
dently sot up against tlio doctrines of tlie Vedanta. It ignores 
tho existence of God, repudiates the notion that anything impure 
can come out of pure spirit, and denies tho identity of tho iiidivi- 
diuil soul Avitli tlio universal soul. Prakriti or Nature is tho liual 
cause of croatioTi ; it is made up of tlirce iugrodieuts ; goodness, 
passion, and darkness, which are tho causes of our happiness, 
misery, and affection respectively. Nature is the creator of intel- 
ligence ; from iutolligonco comes egoism or oouseiousnoss. Tho 
latter produoes tho five elementary qualities, the five senses of 
kuoAvledge, the five souses of action, and mind, the sense of know- 
ledge and action ; from the five elementary qualities spring the* 
five elements ; Purmha or soul is the last entity caused by none. 
Nature and the soul are eternal, and the other entities are non- 
eternal, being only modifications of nature just as curd and butter 
are of milk. Creation takes place by the union of nature and 
soul. The latter is different in different bodies, otherwise the 
happiness or sorrow of one would have affected all others, it itself 
does nothing, nor is it susceptible of delight and pain, which be- 
long to the intellect. It is* invested with subtile and gross bodies 
2 
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the latter only being liable to the three sorts of pain inpident to 
life. As liberation is the aim, it may be effected by the annihi- 
lation of the third entity, egoism; when tlie coiivictiou arises 
that excepting nature and scul, all otlier entities are nothing — 
mere illusions, the three sorts of pain cease, and rtho soul is liber- 
ated. The Sankhya system is dualistic in its principle, whereas 
tho Vedantic i.s non-diiMlistic. 

The Yoga system is a brancli of tho Sanklij-a : it hardly 
deserves the name of pliilosopliy, being in its principle Ihe'safiLc 
as tho Sankhya, witli this exception that it inculcates boliof in a 
G-od, end Vor/a or meditation as tlie moans of obtaining liealitiule. 
Patanjall, the founder of this system, makes up the deficiuncy of 
Kapila by proving tho oxisteiico of God. Everytlujig in this 
world, he says, lias its extrcinos : tho climax of a minute body is 
an atom, and the acme of tho mini mum is otiior ; so the mini- 
mum of intelligence is gross ignorance, and its maximum is om- 
nisoionce, which is never attained by man ; thorofbre the highest 
iutclligonoe is Tswara or God. Tho system of Kapila is called 
tho atheistic Sankhya, and that of Putanjali is called the thoistic 
Sankhya. Pa tanjali admits not only the ^twenty-fivo entities of 
Kapila, but adds ono more, i.e. God. According to his system li- 
beration is obtiiiued by reliance on God ; reliance on God is at- 
tained by knowledge, {iiid knowledge comes from or medi- 
tation. Vof/a means union of the mind with God. It has eight 
limbs or stages : Vrtmay restraint ; Nij/ama^ religious observance ; 
Amnay posture ; Pranayamciy regulation of the brealh ; Praiija- 
haray restraint of tho senses ; Dharana, steadying of the mind ; 

* Bhyamiy contemplation ; Samadhi, profound meditation. Miracul- 
ous power is obtained by him who succeeds in meditation ; he 
therefore easily gains the knowledge of the past, present, and 
future. 

. The system of Nyaya was founded by Gotama, called also 
Akshapada. ll is analytical as tho Sankliya is synthetical. There 
are sixteen oategories according to Gotama. Liberation or miiktL 
is effected by a knowledge of all these predicaments. The argu- 
ment is this : when those predicaments are known, the knowledge 
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of tho S 4 )ul arises, that the soul is different Iroiii the body ; 
cousoquontly tlio ilJusive notion of the identilicatiou of the soul 
and body vailislies. Whou tliis false notion dlfc^appoars, Jin^or. 
envy and otiior passions, vudeli nro oausod by this notion, disap- 
pear ; tlio notiui^s of virtaio and vice winch are tlio elfo'-ts of 
tliesfj passions, novor arise Wlion viiiuo and vie; disap- 

ponr, which only cause new l)lrtlis bj^ transinigTations of the soul, 
subsequent births also cease. Bodies are the sanctuaries of 
happin(?ss and of misery, wIkui tliorcfore tliero are no longer 
births, bodies do not exist ; consequently happiness or misery 
ceases altogelber : iliis oessation of misery is nin.ldi or omancipa, 
tiou 

Tlie sixteen categories are : 1. pratnnna, proof; 2. pynmcya^ 
that wliicli is to be known ; d. s'Ht-saf/'f, doubt ; 4. prai/ojana’^ 
motive ; 6. drl>ihl(intif^ exarnple ; fi. sidillfftnfri, decision ; 7. Aba^ 
yahuy pavis of an arguniont or syllogism; 8. tarJiff, reasoning; 

0. nirncajay ascorlamment ; 10. l^aldy arg\unor.t to iind out truth; 
l\. jalpay controversy; 12. hiftnulny objections; 10. h<dicah/iamy 
fallacious argument ; J l. rhlr-ilfi, perver.uou ; Id. 77 /,', incapacity 
to reply or contradictory reply; lb. nifjm h<(^Htdi}tfy points of 
defeat. 

Among llieso (iboipiha is tlio most important as it contains 
the Hindu Syllogism. It consists of live })arts ; 

1. Pnifijdiiay or proposition to bo provcfl, as tlie hill is fiery. 

2. llefn or reason, foi* it smokes. 

3. Utlaharana or example, whatever smokes is fiery as a 
culinary licarth. 

4. Upanaya^ or application of the reason, tliis liill smokes. 

5. Niyamanay conclusion : thereforo the hill is fiery. 

Some of the doctrines of the Nyaya are evidently opposed to 
the theories of tlie Mimausa : the Naiyayikas neither attach a 
jiermanent particular meaning to any particular sound, nor do they 
believe in the eternity or self- existence of the Vedas, though they 
. believe in their infallibility. 

The Vaiseshika philosophy may bo called a supplement to 
the Nyaya system, as it extends the investigations of the latter to 
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physics. Knnada, or as he is also called Uluka, was the, founder 
of this system. He distributes his inquiries under six categories 
to whicli afterwards a soventli was added. They are : 1. dmvija, 
pubstanoe ; 2. guna^ quality ; 3. karmany action ; 4. samangu, 
generality or community of properties ; 5. riseshrf, atomic indivi- 
duality; G. samarnga, co-inherence or intmi ate relation; T. abhava, 
non-existence or negation of existence. 

The highest good is the result of the knowledge which is 
obtained by moans of these categories, According to this system, 
the forniation of the world is elfocted by the aggregation of atoms 
which are eternal ; this aggregation and the consequent disinte- 
gration and redintegration take place by I, ho power of adris/i/n or 
an unseen force. These atoms aro invisible, intangible, indivi- 
sible and unperceptible to tlio senses. Tlio soul is also eternal 
and is dilTerent from the body. Deliverance means cessation 
from sorrow, and is attained by means of true knowledge of 
the soul. 

Those are the doctrines of the six schools of philosophy. 
The works which contain the original aphorisms aro certainly not 
voluminous, but subsequent treatises, commentaries, and commen- 
taries of commentaries, make up a largo library. 

We shall now notice briefly the doctrines of some of the 
sects which arose at a subsequent period, whoso idea of obtaining 
deliverance from the sulforings of tho world were different from 
those inculcated in the six systems. Those doctrines, some of 
which are lieretical and irregular, are desoribed in the Sarvadar^ 
mna-mngraha of Madhavacharya, who flourished in the fourteenth 
bentury. lie was prime minister of Bukka Eai I, king of Vijaya- 
nagara, and brother of Sayana, tho celebrated commentator of 
the Rig- Veda. 

Charvaka was the founder of tlia system of philosophy which 
is called after kjs name, the Charvaka-darsaiia. Like Epicurus, 
he promulgated the doctrine of eat, drink and bo merry.’’ He 
was materialistic to the back-bone. According to him there are 
only four eleirients ; earth, air, water and fire, out of which the 
body is made. Though these elements are matter, yet intelli- 
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gence is^ the oulcc’me of this coTiihlnation, as rod color arises 
from the comhination of turmeric whiclt is yellow and lime which 
is white ; or as inehrcating power avisos from tlio combination 
of molasses and rioo, wlilcli Fovorally aro not intoxicating. The 
soul is tlioreforo not dillorent from ilio body ; it is tliereforo mor- 
tal like the hody. 'inhere Is thoreforo no future life. Enjoyment 
is the only source of happiness : amusemoTit and pleasure should 
ho souglit even by incurring debts. The Vedas, lio says, aro in- 
OTjrtsistcmt in many of their doctrines, and tlioy aro the worlcs of 
liypceriies and l‘o(ds, wlio ]n'cs<;rilM^d rinncoessaiy pains and mor- 
tiilec.tluiis io tiie body. The Cliarvakis deny anj' other proof 
except wliat is Gst;ibiislied by the direct testimony of our senses. 
They are .Hindu Hom^ists. 

BuddliiFTu, r, hicii is now considered a distinct religion from 
Jliiidoisni, 1 riginally a refornialion of social corruptions, 
hroughl Jil'out by the restraining inlliionco of tlio system of caste, 
the pernicious < lf<.‘cts of ceremonial praciicos, and the pharisaical 
conduct of a seilisli lii<'rarcljy. The Buddhist doctriiios of doli- 
veruneo and tlio moans of obtaining it became nocossiirily differ- 
ent from those previously held. Biiddlia preaeliod liis doctrines 
in 5S8 B. C., more than two centuries before tlio invasion of 
Alexander, a.nd tliese w'ore reduced to writing after his death in 
the first Ihiddliist council in sets of books called the Triinlaha. 
lie proclaimed that thore was nothing hut sorrow in life, that 
sorrow was produciHl by our affoclions, and that our affoctioMs, 
should he destroyed in order to destroy tlio root of sorrow* Nir- 
vana or anniliilation of the soul is the mmmnm bonam of exist- 
ence. The principles of the social and ethical codes of Buddh- 
ism, however, are more lofty and nolde than those of its meta- 
physics. They proclaim the brotherhood of man, and thereby 
strike at the root of the system of caste. The five great negative 
commandmoiil^ were, — not io kill, not to steal, not to commit 
adultery, not to lie, not to get drunk. All sorts of vice also, 
. like hypocrisy, anger, pride, suspicion, greediness, gossiping, 

« Max Muller’s Chipi from a German Workshop Vol. 
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cruelty to animals wero prohibited.t Thus Buddhism^ being iu 
consonance with tlio dictates of humanity, and liberal iu its 
views and principles, became tlie prevailing religion of India, 
and it exorcised ■ at ono period very great iufliioiico over the des- 
tiny of the nation. Madliavacliarya says that the Buddhists are 
divided into lour classes : the MmUiyamihm wlio hold that all 
our objects of ])oroeption are false ; tlio Vor/ficharas who believed 
that the material Avorld is unreal, llio soul being only real ; the 
Sanfrantikas who liold that the material world is true, as “is 
proved by inlcronce ; and tlio naib/ia^iikan wlio liold tliat the 
direct evidence of our senses proves the c\'istcnco of tho material 
world. But all these sects liold in common that proofs are of 
two kinds, direct and inferential ; that the universe is transient, 
and that the body, which is composed of tho twelve souses, must 
be tended wdth care. 

Jainaism is tho only representative of Buddhism now left in 
India. It is said to have originated in tho sixth or sovouth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Tho Jaimis are divided into two 
sects ; tho Difjdmhaya:^ or those wlio ai*o mikeJ, and tho kireUnn- 
haras or those who aro clotluMl in wliite. 'Jj^hoso two. sects, accor- 
ding to M'ldhavacliaiya, aro inclndod in tlie goiifjral iiaTue of 
Arhatas, wliicli name is, however, pi'incipally ar>|)lied to tlio 
former. The Diganibara x\jrhatas hold that so[)arato souls 
exist in separate bodies, and believe in tlio immortality of 
every individual soul, inasmuch as tlie frequent hanl<oring after 
enjoyment cannot bo reconciled without a belief in the indi vi- 
duality and immortality of the soul. To the Svetarnbara Arhatas 
the name of Jainas is frequently applied. They wear white 
dress, eat what is obtained by begging, clip their hair short, go 
about with a brush, and drink with their conjoined jialms for 
fear of endangering animal life. 

According both these sects, there aro three “gems’ ^ which 
together effect tho liberation of the soul ; 1. Sami/arf-dnrsana. a 
right view or a partioular care to believe in the tattvas of Jina ; 

2. Sarnj/ag-jnaua, right knowledge or knowledge of the tattms of 
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Jiiia ; 3. ^ami/ag-charitra^ right conduct which con^Ists in the 
observance of tl)e five commandments — not to kill, not to take 
more than what is given in charity, to si)cak truth, to liave 
comiiiaiid over tlio passioTij, and to sub«liio all iniiuoderato aff«3C- 
tions. The luUr^is are two, five, sovoa, or niiio, according to 
dilleront sects. Jhit tlio geiiorality of tlio Jainas liold that there 
aro two ((ftii'as : living souls {Jti'fO and iiiaulmato objects (Ajiva) 
Living souls again are divided into tliroo classes : perfect soul, as 
thitt of Jiva, liberated soul, aud soul bound by worldly ties and 
associations. 

Like the 11 uddliists tlie Jainas believe in several saints, called 
Jinas or Tiri.liankaras, who‘ have appear(‘tl in this world for the 
dfdlyeranco of mankind. But it is generally believed that except 
the last two Jinas, Barsvanatlia and Maliavira, all tlio others wore 
no real personages, rarsvaiiatha is said to liavo boon the found- 
er of the sect, and Maliavira was its active propagator. 

(To be covtinucil) 


THli CHIT CHAT CLUB. 

IX. THE PUEVEXTION OF FAMINES. 

IXTEULOCIJTORS. 

Baboo Eadha Krishna Bauerjea, 

„ Byari Chaiid Basu. 

„ Jaya Gopal Ghosha, 

„ Syaina Charau Ofiattorjea. 

„ J adii Nath Mitra. 

„ Prom Chand JJatta. 

Maulavi Imdad Ali. 

Pt/ari. The famine seems to be very sore in the Madras Presi- 
dency ; it is a great deal worse than the Bengal fainine 
the otlier year. Thousands of people are being starved 
to death. 
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P) 'em. Yes, the accounts in the papers are quite awful. And 
yet the Groverumout is doing all it can to mitigate its 
horrors. 

Jadu, I am very glad to see that large sums of money are 
being raised in England for supplying the starving mil- 
lions with food. ’ 

Pyari, All that is very good ; it is no doubt a pleasant thing to 
see tho good people of England coming to tli(3 relief of 
their folio w’-subjocts in India; and a pleasant thing too to 
see a paternal Government doing its utmost to ohot?k tho 
progress of famine. But can nothing be dono to prevent 
the recurrence of famine ? 

Syama, Apparently not. Tho Government seems to think that 
the reourronco of fainino in India is not to be regarded as 
exceptional ; but on tlio contrary it is to be regarded as 
an event to be regularly expected, for which provision is 
to be made in tho budget. 

Pyari, What an awful thought ! Tlio famiiio is to bo regarded 
as one of tho institutions of tho land ! Surely, lamina 
can bo prevented, like any thing else. What is the cause 
of iamiiie ? Drought, no doubt. Surely di^onght eaii bo 
preveutod. If tho skies give us no ruin wo can surely dig 
canals for iri’i gating our liehLs. Tliero is liardly any 
reason to doubt that an exteiisive and judicious system of 
canals, of irrigaiion works, will prevent tho reourrenco of 
famine. 

Jaya, Canals, irrigation works ! Pyari Baboo, you seem to bo a 

, disciple of Sir Arthur Cotton of whom it is said that 

“ there are canals in his brain !” 

Pyari, Ridicule is a very cheap thing. But I think the subject 
is too serious for ridicule. I do not profess to be a follower 
of Sir Arthur Cotton, that is to say I do not ride Irriga- 
tion Wov&s, like a liobby horse, to death. Sir Arthur may 
bo, like every man of earnest convictions, carrying tho 
matter to excess ; but overy reasonablo man must admit 
that there is a great deal of truth in what he says. Surely 
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it jstands t o reason that if tho heavens are shut up, if there 
be no rain, canals must be resorted to for purposes of irri- 
gation. 

Jaya, If canals could always be of use for purposes of irriga- 
tion, thciutliey might lend to prevent famine ; but I am 
told that ill districts where there are irrigation works, 
thoso worlss are perfectly useless exactly at the time when 
their services are required. In tlio district of Midnapore, 

• * for example, in tho dry season there was no water in the 
canals ; they wore therelbro of no use as a preventive of 
famine. Your irrigation works arc therefore quite useless. 
And in tho second place, — 

Vyari. One thing at a time, please. Let us first consider your 
lirst argument. Canals diy iu tho dry season ! Tlioso 
must be curious canals ! Tho engineers that dug them 
ought to bo drowned in those canals. Wonderful en- 
gineers truly ! You don’t mean to say that it is imposi- 
sible to construct canals which w’ould give perennial sup- 
plies of water. Tliis could easily bo done by making the 
canals conimunicato with the sea or some largo river. Tho 
Publio Works Dopartmeiit is generally called Public 
Waste Departruoiit ; but I did not know that inoflicienoy 
along witli wasteful prodigality characterized the P. W. 
T>. Lord Lytton would do well to send some of tlieso 
precious engineers to Holland to learn tho rudiments of 
canal making, 

Jaya, 1 am sure it must be possible to construct sucli canals as 
you describe ; but I believe it is a fixet that tho Midnapore 
canals were found wanting in the liour of need. 

Pyari, I have no doubt they were. That only proves the ineflS- 
cioncy of tho engineers. Let us now hear your second 
argument. ' 

Jaya, I was going to say when you interrupted me that even if 
canals contain w^ater they are of no nso as tho people are 
not willing to use them. Their forefathers never irrigated 
their fields from canals, and they will stick to the practice 
3 
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of tlioir forefathers. I believe the Indian Socretaiy, tbo 
Earl of Salisbuiy, made use of this argument in u sik.-coU 
ho recently delivered. 

And a vory oogent argument it is ! So they argued be- 
fore the iiitroduelion of railways in Iho country that tlie 
iron horse would never become j»opular in India ; y/r.s/, 
because the ancient Hindus never used r;jJl\vay carriages ; 
and Hcrond/f/, because the system of easlo would interlere 
with Iho practice. But noAV ? Is not the railway oikV of 
tlio most popular institutions in iho land ? Are not Indian 
railways a most successful enterprise ? Bead Mr. Danvers’ 
last Iteport on Indian railways, and iheii answer the (pico- 
tion. It is nonsense to say that tlio ryots will not use 
canal water for irrigating their Helds. Tlint they are un- 
willing to pay is only on account (U‘ their poverty, and 
Indian hiiribamlmen arc uhuul the poorest in the ^vorld. 
But Government should, especially at first, tix u[>on a low 
w'ater rate ; and if th(3y do so, I am sure the ryots will 
pay, especially wlicii they seo the advantages they derive 
from canal water. 

Syama, But it luis been said iliat those canals hriifg disease and 
dealli into those rc'gions through wlu(?li they are earj-itnl ; 
from a sanitary point of view tliorcfore they are ol>jeotion-' 
able. It has been alleged that the station of Kurnal wus 
abandoned only for this reason ; and iu oilier parts of the 
country the canals wliich had been constructed had again 
for sanitary reasons to bo tilled up at a great cost to Go- 
vernment. 

Fyari, Very likely ; and Ksimply because they carried coals to 
Newcastle , If canals bo dug in a swampy district, no 
doubt they would make it more unhealtliy iluui before. 
But su>;ely the opj)osito would bo the effect in a dryand 
rocky region. 33esidcs, it is absurd to say that canals 
cannot be prevented from exorcising a malarious influence 
upon regions through which they pass. To say so would 
bo to reflect on the science of hygiene. 
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Jaya. Ttio lust urgiiment I shall mention against the plan of 
inig itioii works Is that they aro fearfully expensive* 
Wlioro is the money to come from ? 

Pynri^ Eclio says— Whore ? Where can it come from oxocpL 
from the iron chests of the Government Treasury ? You 
moan to say that Grovernment will rather see luillious of 
its subjects die every year, or every two y(?ars, or ovta-y 
three years, of starvation than speml money in constrnei- 
iiig canals throughout the country ? To say so would bo 
to libel a paternal Govorimient as that of Tiulia. Such a 
thing may ho true of tlio Government of tlio iSubliine l^.»^to. 
but I. can’t believe it of tbo British Indian (lovornnumt. 

Y'ou scorn to enjoy mightily any ihrust at Turkey. 

ryari. I beg your par<Iou, Maulavi Rabe!). I sliouM not bare 
made toLiiglit the slightest allusion to Turkish atuiivs, 
espooially after your indignant protest at the lad: nieet- 
ing. But what is uppermost in the mind comes out 
must readily at the mouth. I was only to-day reading 
ti.u) experiences of an English traveller in Armenia who 
is by 110 means uurriciidly to llio Turks, and he says 
- i!mt tlio road from Trobizond to Erzerouiu had not been 
ropairod fur I doidt know how many years, and tlnit it is 
not liicoly to bo ropairod for tlie next twenty yoaro if tlie 
Turks retain poss(?ssiou of it. I am sure I know nuthing 
of the sanitary state of Turkey, European or Asialio ; but 
this is wliat a recent travolloi’ says. 

Imdad, But wliat will you say if I spoiufy coriaiu ro:b.lb in tl-is 
country, yos in this country of British rule, which have* 
not been repaired for the last ( wonfy years. 

Pyavi, I bog a thousand pardons, my friend. I have no wish 
to enter into the question of Turkisli public Avorks, as I 
know nCihiiig about them. I call back the illustration I 
made use of. AYell— Avhero was I ? I forget the psaitieu- 
lar point I was dwelling upon. 

Prem. You Avero saying that you could not believe that i\\o. 
British Government would rather see millions of its 
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subjects die of starvation than spend money in eonslruct- 
ing canals. 

PyarL Exactly so. Many thanks for giving me the lost tliroad, 
the missing link. I am quite confident that if Lord 
Lytton and his Government wore convinced of the utility 
of irrigation works as a preventive of famine, His Excell- 
ency would immediately inaugurate a coniploto system of 
canals throughout the country. 

Jaya. But, Pyari Baboo, you don’t answer my question— 
Where is tho money to come from ? You reply, from the 
iron chests of the Government Treasury ; but those iron 
chests do not seem to be full. Is there not a deficit ? 
And has not Government been lately borrowing ? 

Pyan. You ask — Where is tho money to come from ? I answer 
agreeably to the Bengali pi'ovorb — from where kings get 
their horses and their elephants. Where does Govern- 
ment get money from in any emergency ? Is it not from 
the market ? Government should go down to tho market 
and borrow. I will not say with some economists that a 
large national debt is a great blessing ; but I do say that 
debt incurred for saving perishing millions from starvation 
would bo well bestowed. Yes, it is my firm conviction 
that a system of canals judiciously planned and carefully 
executed would go a groat way in preventing the recur- 
rence of famines in our country. 

Radha, I beg your pardon for interrupting you, but I am afraid 
one would almost bo justified in inferring from your long 

‘ yarn on canals that, like Sir Arthur Cotton, you really had 
canals in your brain. 

Pyari, Thanks for your warning. I havo now done with canals. 
You mistake mo, however. I am not, like Sir Arthur, a 
thorouglypaced canal-monger. I do not look upon canals 
as Morfison’s Pills or Hollway’s Pills, as a panacea for all 
the ills which ryot-nature is subject to. I believe in other 
things besides canals. For instance, I am of opinion 
that a completer and more thorough system of- railway 
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cc/mmunication than at present obtains in the country will 
greatly reduce the chances of a famine, at any rate will 
greatly reduce its horrors. How was it that tho horrors 
of the famine in Bohar wore mitigated ? It was greatly 
owing no Soubt tojthe splendid system of relief organized 
by Sir Hichard Temple ; but Sir llichard would have boon 
powerless if there had been no railway coinmunieation 
with that district. And hence it is that tlio Madras 
Government is comparatively powerless to cope with the 
evil. Had there been a thorough net-^vork of railways 
in the Madras Prosidonoy there would not have been such 
immense loss of lunnan lives, as tho railways would have 
speedily poiirod in supplies of food from all parts of tho 
country. I am tlioroforo of opinion that for t,ho pro- 
volition of fajuiries, or at any rate for the miligation of 
their horrors, two lliings are necessary, namely, tho cons- 
truction of canals and tho multiplication of railways. 

Tmddd, I must say I quite agreo with you. But I have seen a 
third suggestion niado, and that is, that tluu’o should ho 
emigration to other countries as India seems to contain 
more people than it is well ahle to feed. 

Pyari. I don’t heliovo that emigration is oiihor practicable or 
necessary. The Hindus will never leave their inother- 
country, tho land of Bharat, which the Puraiuis sny, is tho 
most highly-favoured country in tho world, tho abode of 
saints and gods. They will infinitely prefer death to 
expatriation. And I don’t bcliovo that emigration is, 
necessary. I have no faith in tho nonsense of Malthas 
and lus theory of population. Our mothor-country is 
infinitely prolific. She can, if she is properly managed, 
support teu times the population she is now sustaining. 

xTadu» But don’t you .think that trees tend to tho formation of 
clouds and of rain ? I think it is a great mistake tho 
Government is making in allowing forests to bo cut down 
for purposes of fuel and of building. I’erhaps tho denu- 
dation of forests in various parts of the country has some- 
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thing to do with tho want of rain. Don’t you think that 
a system of planting trees in different parts of the country 
if judiciously carried on, might prevent drought and thus 
prevent famines ? 

Pyaru I dare say, it wotild in a smt^U way, hut that would be 
merely a honioeopatliio doso. It would scarcely touch the evil. 

Syama. My friends, you iivo all wrong. Before you can proper- 
ly prescribe for a disease you must find out its cause. 
You say drought is the cause of famine, and you are right 
in saying so. But, pray, what is tho cause of drought ? 
Want of rain. But wdiat is the causo of the want of 
rain ? Why does not God send rain ? I was reading in 
some Clnistian newspaper that Qod withholds rain from 
the Hindus because tliey are idolaters ; cygo, tho paper 
concludes, if the Hindus wish to escape from famines they 
should leave off their idolatry and turn Christians. 

Prem, I don’t think, my friend, you ought to ridicule the reli- 
gious convictions of people, I may tell you at once that 
although I am a Christiau, and tlio only Christian in this 
Club as my friend Maulavi Imdad Ali is the only Ifiihaiu- 
madan, I do not agreo with tho views of the journal you 
allude to. And yet at tho same time I must say that so 
far from ridiculing tho men who hold those views I respect 
and honor them. It may bo deemed no doubt presump^^ 
tuous to pry into tho secret counsels of tho Divine Mind, 
and to say that particular judgments are tho effects of 
particular sins ; it is novertheless true that judgments are 
sent by God upon nafioiis for their shortcomings and sins. 
This principle is, I think, maintained by tho Hindu, tlio 
Muhommadan, and tho Christian alike. Tho pious Hindu 
thinks that famines^, wars, plagues, are tho effects of the 
Kali Yu|®, that is to say, of the general depravity of tho 
human race. The Christian and, if 1 mistake not, the 
Muhammadan hold similar views. 

Imdad, Bxatly so ; wo hold the same views. 

Prm, I think the general principle must bo admitted by every 
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onjo wlio admits that tliere is a God, and that lie is the 
moral Governor ot the universe. The mistake of some 
pious Oliristiaus lies in tliis, tliat they aseri-be particular 
nat ional jtidgraont s to particular national sins. I remem- 
ber some years ago an eloquent Baptist minister in Calcutta 
preached a sermon, which he ^.iterwards published, in 
wliich lie maintaiuod tiiat tlio famiue in Orissa was owing 
lo llu3 Opium trade carried on by tlio Government with 

• Cliiiia. I think iho good man was guilty of what logicians 
fallacia dirisioni-s^ or the fallacy of division. A tiling 
niiiy be true eolleotivoly, but it may bo false distributively. 
The general principle that national judgments are eireets 
of national sins is true, and must bo admitted to be true 
by ov-.n y o]ie that believes in tlio divine governmout of 
lb > imi\ but tile priuelplo is not true wlion applied 
to p:; rlicultii. eiUiOS. 

lUdha, Allow me, geiitlemoii, to wind up this ovoning-s discus- 
sions with one short remark. Tho constructing of canals, 
Iho multiplying of railways, tho planting of trees, and 
emigration, may be all good, each in its own way ; but 
Ihorc can bo no oireotual, no pornianout good unless the 
condition of tho people, and especially of tlio peasantry, 
is raised. Tho people are in a state of abject poverty. 
Tho slightest rise in the prices of tlie necessaries of life 
inflicts groat hardship uiioii thorn. That would not bo 
the case if they were well-to-do. Tiio great means there- 
fore for iho prevention of famines is tlio improvement of 
the condition of the xicoplo. And this improvement can 
be effected chiefly by two causes — tlio. reduction of taxa- 
tion and the diffusion of education. The late Mr. J. C. 
Marsliman, who knew India better than almost any other 
human being, gave it as his deliberate opinion that India 
could be well governed at a cost of thirty crores of 
Rupess. It is worth while making the experiment. Re- 
duce taxation, difftiso education, and you will render 
famines all but impossible. . 
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As there has been some misrepresentation Both in India and 
in England of the remark made by the Eev. Dr. Duff on the 
donation of Her Majesty the Empress of India to the Indian 
Famine Fund, we deem it proper to give circulation to that part 
of the Eeverend Doctor’s letter which refers to the subject. The 
misrepresentation originated with that stupid and obscene 
weekly journal w^hich, with singular propriety, calls itself 
Vanity Fair ; and it has been copied in many of the Indian 
papers. Our readers will find in the letter neither the “ disloyal- 
ty” nor the “ bad taste” with which the writer has been accused. 
The letter was written from Bad Neunohr in Ehenish Prussia 
whither the Doctor had gone on medical advice. 

Horetoforo, famines as destructive as the present have visited and' 
desolated particular districts or even whole provinces of India, But never 
before, so far as I know, has India been visited with so widespread a famine 
as the present. It is now, in varying degrees, all but universal over a vast 
realm, as large as all Europe, deducting Russia. It is tiiis all but universali- 
ty which renders the present famine so unique in its scale of magnitude and 
virulence — so absolutely without a parallel. Tlie grand and piercingly clam- 
ant (lemaml now is for sj^mpatliy and help— sympathy and help for myriads 
o£ the actually perishing by starvation and want — myriads as surely sinking 
into the jaws of inevitable destruction, as if they were encompassed with 
the rapidly rising waters of a general deluge, or exposed to bo devoured 
by ten tliousand thousand ferocious monsters, hitherto unheard of in 
•story or in song. 

“ What, then, is to be most effectually done ? is the question of ques- 
tions. The Indian Government has already done nobly, and has nobly 
resolved to continue to do so — ready to lavish the resources of the Empire 
on the gigantic task of rescuing as many millions as possible from 

theii* threatened*^ightful doom. But they declare their utter inability, 
with all the reSfehrees of the Empire at their command, coinmensurately to 
meet tjie tremendous emergency of the crisis. Already in spite of the 
Herculean efforts put for^h, half a million — a number exceeding the entire 
population of Glasgow— has miserably succumbed to a slow, lingering, 

d^th by sheer starvation. And the calculation, on clearly ascertained 
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data, is, tjiat ere the famine at soonest can be expected to terminate, four 
millions more — a population considerably larger than that of all Scotland — 
will have succumbed in like manner, to be devoured by ravenous beasts of 
prey, or by starving fellow-creatures turned into cannibals by the resist- 
less cravings of sinking nature ; while millions more still, wlio may now 
survive, will be reSmjed to emaciated skeletons, and, bo ready to fall a prey 
to every ordinary disease or temporary epiclermc. An appeal, therefore, loud 
as the voice of many thunders, has reached these British shores for hlep ! 
lielp ! help ! 

. % “To this apeal there has been already a considerable response at the 
London Mansion-House and elsewhere, but nothing, nothing, nothing like 
what it ought to be. I must frankly own that 1 have hoeii sorely disappoint- 
ed with two things — the comparativly sipall number of donors in such a 
city as London, the largest in the world ; and second, the comparative small- 
ness of most of the sums contributed in such a city as London, the richest 
in the world. 

“ Among the contributors ai*e liajrpily included members of the Royal 
Family. But with all luy unfeigned esteem and reverence, in common with 
every loyal British, subject, for our admirable and gracious model Sovereign, 
Queen Victoria, I unreservedly but bumbly confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment at the relative smallness of her donation. As Empress of India, 
methinks that her donation ought to liaA’o been the largest of individual 
contributions; and, instead of £500 it ought to have been at least £5000. 
Then w'ould others at liome of colossal incomes be encourged and constrained 
to follow proportionally such an example. And sure I am that the people of 
India, wdio are lynx-(5y(3d in such matters, would duly appreciate and grate- 
fully remember the largeness and effect of such imperial munificence. But, 
perhaps, her gracaous Majesty may have made her donation in ignorance at 
the time of the incalculable extent and magnitude of tlie famine and death- 
smitten territory. On the part of the Prince of Wales, I cannot but reckon 
a donation of 500 guineas as very handsome. As regards other donations, 
the most liberal I have noted is that of Coutts & Co. ; but, with their 
enormous Croesus-like wealth, they might well have doubled or quadrupled 
the £1000. 

“ But of the Blanks, who, so far as T have yet seen, have contributed 
nothing, the number is simply prodigious and appalling. What for ins- 
tance, have the Bishops and Archbishops of the Church of England done ? 
What are they intending to do ? What lively interest have they yet as a 
body manifested in the torturing sufferings of dying millions ? How much 
have they personally contributed to the Relief E'und in order to stimulate 
others by their exemplary boun1:eousnes8 ? Wliat have they done, indivi- 
dually and collectively, in the way of issuing a fervent appeal to all their 
, .. 

4 
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<;lergy, e.'unesily exhort lug every one of them to lay the astounding exi- 
gency, will? emphasis anrl pathos, before flieir several congregations, urging 
every member to contribute according to his or her ability ? 

“ Arul wliercj, with a few praiseworthy exceptions, are all the peers of 
the vealin — dukes, uifii^iiiscs, eavh-, viscounts, and barons, with their huge 
revenues, palatial edilices, and extensive hereditary doiiiaiiis ? Where, with 
a few exceptions, tlie wealthy landed gentry, merchant princes, leading 
iiiHiiufacturers, and comincrciai traders of England? — many of wdiom have 
asnassed enormt>Lis forinnos from their varied connections, relationships, 
and transactions wiilj Iiuiia. 

“ As ivgafds Seoiland, Glasgow, its commercial capital, its largest and 
\v(?nUliiest city, has betjun the good work; but, alas, liovv bimentably ffir 
behind for such a city the number and amount of its individual and aggre- 
gate contrihtiona ! Edinburgh, its civil and political capital, has tardily, 
and witli apparoiit rcluetaiice, followed suit ; but alas, after wbat a poor, 
sciJivy, and niggardly fashion ! All this I write cooly, calmly, dispassion- 
ately, in Ihrj interests of truth, fidelity, and philanthropy. 

“ With regard to Churches, in a crisis of such unparalleled extent and 
severity, irrevocably nirecting the vital temporal destiny of millions of 
fellow-subjects, as well as tlio credit, character, and it may ho, the stability 
and permanence of the British Empire, what could be more seemly, more 
Congruous, than for the Moderators of the Assemhlies of the Established 
and Free Churches, and the United Presbyterian Synod, to call a special 
meeting of the Commissioners c>f Assembly, and of the Synod, solemnly 
to confess our sins and shortcomings in the past ; to invoke the blessing 
of heaven on the efforts now made, or to bo made for the rescue of millions 
from cruel sufferings and a premature grave ; and to pour out the spirit of 
repentance on the whole Indian population that they might turn from their 
dumb idols to serve the one living and true God ? and then to give the offi- 
cial weight of the authority of the different Churches to an appeal to all 
ministers speedily to lay the subject intelligibly and impressively before 
their several congregations ; in the assurance that if they did so, there is 
Viot a member or ailherent or occasional he»arer who would not rejoice to 
respond according to their respective abilities ? All of these Churches have 
missions in India, with the view of giving to the spiritually destitute of the 
brea4 of life and the water of life. 

“ It ought distinctly borne in niind that there is a loud and abso- 
lute call for While people at home are lagging behind, hesitating or 

sluggishly pondering what to do, scores, hundreds, yea thousands are yonder 
daily sinking into inanition and death. Never was there a case, in-whicb 
the proverb was more applicable— “ bis dat qui cito date ” — he gives twice, or 
double, who gives quickly. . 
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And why might not Lord Cani.arvoTi make an earnest appeal to the 
British Colonies ? From what I actually know of several of these, I ven- 
ture confidonily to say, that, If he did so, there would be a prompt and 
generous response. And why should not our noble and generous Queen, 
with the advice of her Ministry and Privy Council, proclaim a day of na- 
tional fast, humiliati|)n, and supplication, as was appropriately done, if my 
memory does not fail me, wifli signal success and excellent elfect, in the 
crisis of the Indian niuliny and rebellion 


THE FOLK-TALES OF BENGAL. 

B(/ Mother Ooosc. 

XT. THE ADVENTURES OF TWO THIEVES AND OF THEIR SONS. 

PART r. 

Once on a timo tliere lived twn tbievos in a village who 
earned their livelihood by stealing. As they were wcdl-ktiow!i 
thieves, every act of theft in the village was ascribed to 
them whether they committed it or not ; they therefore loft the 
village and, being resolved to support thomsolves by honest labour, 
went to n neighbouring town for service. Both of thorn were 
engaged by a householder ; tho one had to tend a cow, and the 
other to water a ehampaka plant. The older thioF began water- 
ing the plant early in tho morning, and as ho had been told <o 
go on pouring wu-ter till some 'of it collected itself round tho foot 
of tho plant ho went on pouring bucketful after bucketful : but. 
to no pni*pose. No sooner was the water poured on tho foot of 
tho plant than it was fortliwitli suoko<i up by the thirsty earth ; and 
it was late in tlio after-noon when tho thief tired with drawing- 
water laid himself down on tlio ground, and fell asleep. The 
younger thief fared no better. The cow whicli he had to tend was 
the most vicious in the whole country. Wiion taken out of the 
village for paStiirage it galloped away to a great distance with its 
tail erect ; it ran from ono paddy-field to another, and ato tliecorn 
and trod upon it ; it entered into sugar-cane plantat ions and des- 
troyed the sweet cane ; — for all which damage and acts of trespass 
the neat-herd was soundly rate<l by the owners of the fields. Wha^' 
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with running after the cow from field to field, •from poo^ to pool ; 
what with the abusive language poured not only upon him, but up- 
on his forefathers xip to the fourteenth generation, by the owners of 
the fields the corn of which had been destroyed, — the younger thief 
had a miserable day of it. After a world of trouble he succeeded 
about sunset in catching hold of the cOav, which he brought back 
to the house of his master. The older thief had just roused him- 
self from sleep when he saw the younger one bringing in the cow. 
Then the elder said to the younger — ‘‘ Brother, why are you iso 
- late in coming from the fields 

Younger. AVhat shall I say, brother ? 1 took the cow to that 
part of the meadow where there is a tank, near which 
there is a large tree. I let the cow loose, and it began to 
graze about without giving the least trouble. I spread 
my gamchhct^ upon the grass under the tree ; and there 
was such a delicious breeze that I soon fell asleep ; and I 
did not awake till after sunset ; and when I awoke I saw 
my good cow grazing contentedly at the distance of a few 
paces. But how did you fare, brother ? 

Elder. 0 as for me, 1 had a jolly time of it. I had poured only 
one bucketful of water on the plant, when a- large quan- 
tity rested round it. So my work was done, and I 
had the whole day to myself. I laid myself down on the 
. ground ; I meditated on the joys of this new mode of life ; 

I whistled ; I sung, and at last fell asleep. And I am up 
only tins moment. 

When this talk was ended, the older thief behoving that 
•what the younger thief had said was true, thought that tending 
the cow was more comfortable than watering the plant ; and the 
younger thief, for the same reason, thought that watering the 
plant was more comfortable than tending the cow : each therefore 
resolved to exchange his own work for that of the other. 

EUkft Well, briber, I have a wish to. tend the cow. Suppose 
to-morro# you take my work, and I yours. Have you . 
any objection ? * 


^ A towel used in bathuig. 
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Younger. ^ Not the'slightest, brother. I shall be glad to take up 
your work, and you are quiteJ]welcome to take up mine. 
Only let me give you a bit of advice. I felt it rather un- 
comfortable to sleep nearly the whole of the day on the 
bare ground. If you take a charpoy\ with you, you will 
have a merry timebf it. 

Early the following morning the older thief went out with 
the cow to the fields, not forgetting to take with him a charpoy 
jfot his ease and comfort ; and the younger thief began watering 
the plant. The latter had thought that one bucketful, or at the 
outside, two bucketfuls of water would bo enough. But what was 
his surprise when he found that even a hundred bucketfuls were 
not sufficient to saturate the ground around the roots of the 
plant. Ho was dead tired with drawing water. The sun was 
almost going down, and yet his work was not over. At last he 
gave it up through sheer weariness. 

Tlxo older thief in the fields was in no better case. He took 
the cotv beside the tank which the younger tliiof had spoken of, 
put his charpoy under tlio largo tree hard by, and then let the 
cow loose. As soon as"* the cow was "lot loose it went scampering 
about in the meadow, jumping over hedges and ditches, running 
through paddy fields, and injuring sugarcane plantations. The 
older thief was not a little put about. Ho had to run about 
the whole day, and to bo insulted by the people whoso fields had 
been trespassed upon. But tho worst of it was, that our thief 
had to run about tho meadow with tho charpoy on his head, for 
he could not put it anywhere for fear it should be taken away. 
When the other neat-herds who were in tho meadow saw the older ^ 
thief running about in breathless haste after the cow^with the 
charpoy on his head, they clapped their hands and raised shouts 
of derision. The poor follow, hungry and angry, bitterly repent- 
ed of the exchange he had made. After infinite trouble, and 
with the help of the other neat-herds, he at last caught hold of 
• the precious cow, and brought it home long after the village 

lamps had been lit. * 

t A sort of bed made of rope supported by posts of wood. 
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When the two thieves met in the house of their mapter, they 
merely laughed at each other without speaking a word. Their 
dinner over, they laid themselves to rest when there took place 
the following conversation : — 

Younger, — Well, how did you fare, brother? , 

Elder, — Just as you fared, and perhaps ^Bome degrees better. 
Toxmger, — I am of opinion that our former trade of thieving was 
infinitely preferable to this sort of honest labour as people 
call it. '■ • 

Elder, — ^What doubt is there of that ? But, by the gods, I have 
never seen a cow which can be compared to this. It has 
no second in the world in point of viciousness. 

Younger, — A vicious cow is not a rare thing. I have seen 
some cows as vicious. But have you seen a plant like 
this champaka plant which you wore told to water. I 
wonder what becomes of all the water that is poured 
round about it. Is tliere a tank below its roots ? 

Elder, — I have a good mind to dig round it and see what is be- 
neath it. 

Younger, — ^We better do so this night when the good man of the 
house and his wife are asleep. 

At about midnight tlio two thieves took spades and shovels 
and began digging round the plant. After digging a good deal 
the younger thief liglited upon some hard thing against which 
the shovel struck. Tlie curiosity of both was excited. The 
younger thief saw that it was a large jar ; he thrust his hand 
into it and found that it was full of gold mohurs. But he said 
“to the older thief — “ 0, it is nothing ; it is only a large stone.” 
The older thief, however, suspected that it was something else ; 
but he took care not to give vent to his suspicion. Both agreed 
to give up digging as they had found nothing ; and they went 
to sleep. An hour or two after, when* the older thief saw that the 
younger thiefj^^s asleep, he qmetly got up and went to the spot 
whi<?h had been digged. He saw the jar filled with gold mohurs. . 
lUigging a little near it, he found another jar also filled with gold 
mohurs, Oveijoyed to find the treasure, lie resolved to secure it. 
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He took Bip both the jars, went to the tank which was near and 
from which water used to be drawn for the plant, and buried 
them in the mud of its bank. He then returned to the house, 
and quietly laid himself down beside the younger thief who was 
then fast asleep. tThe younger thief, who had first found the jar 
of gold mohurs, now wok?, and softly rteiiling out of bed, went 
to secure the treasure ho liad seen. On going to the spot ho did 
not see any jar ; ho therefore naturally thought that liis com- 
pahion the older thief liad secreted it somewhere. Ho wont to 
his sleeping partner, with a view to discover if possible by any 
marks on liis body the place whore tlio treasure had been hidden. 
He examined the person of his friend with the eye of a detective, 
and saw mud on his feet and near the ancles. He imme- 
diately oc-rludcd the troasuro must have been concealed some- 
wlu'i'o in tiio lank. Butin what part of the tank? On which 
bank. His ingenuity did not forsake him here. He walked 
round all the four banks of the tank. AVlien ho w^alked round 
three sides, the frogs on thorn jumped into the water ; but no 
frogs jumped from the fourth bank. Ho therefore concluded 
that the treasure must liavo been burled on <bo fourth bank. In 
a little lie found the two jars filled Avitli gold moliurs ; he took 
them up, and going into tlio cow-house hrouglit out the vicious 
cow he had tended, and put the two jars on its back. Ho left the 
house and started for his native village. 

When the older thief at crow-cawing got up from sleep, he 
was surprised not to find his companion beside him. He hastened 
to the tank and found that the jars were not there. He went to 
the cow-houso and did not see the vicious cow. Ho immediately ' 
concluded the younger thief must have run away with the trea- 
sure on the hack of the cow. And where could he think of go- 
ing ? He must be going to his native village. No sooner did 
this process of feasoning pass through his mind than he resolved 
forthwith to' set out and overtake the younger thief. As he 
•passed through the town he invested all the money he had in a 
costly pair of shoes covered with gold lace. He walked very fast, 
avoiding the public road and making short cuts. He descried 
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the younger thief trudging on slowly with his cow, • He went 
before him in the highway about a distance of 200 yards, and 
threw down on tlie road one shoe. He walked on another 200 
yards and threw the other shoe at a place near which was a large 
tree ; amid the thick leaves of tliat tree he hid himself. The 
younger thief coming along the publio*road saw the first shoo and 
said to himself — “What a beautiful shoe that is ! It is of gold lace. 
It would have suited mo in my present circumstances now that I 
have got rich. But what sliall I do witli one shoo So he passed 
on. In ashorttimo he came to the place where the other shoe was 
lying. The younger thief said within himself — “ Ah here is the 
other shoe ! What a fool I was, that I did not pick up the one I 
first saw ! However it is not too late. I’ll tie the cow to yonder 
tree and go for the otlier shoo.” He tied the cow to the tree, and 
taking up the second shoe went for the first lying at a distance of 
about 200 yards. In the meantime the older thief got down 
from the tree, loosened the cow, and drove it towards his native 
village avoiding the king’s highway. The younger thief on return- 
ing to the tree found that the cow was gone. He of course con- 
cluded that it could have been done only by the oldei: thief. Ho 
walked as fast as his logs could carry him and reached his native 
village long before the older thief wdth the cow. He hid himself 
near the door of the older thief’s house. The moment the^ older 
thief arrived with the cow, the younger thief accosted him say- 
ing — “ So you are como safe, brother. Let us go in and divide 
the money.” To this proposal the older thief readily agreed. 
In the inner yard of the house the two jars were taken down 
* from the back of the cow ; tlioy went to a room, bolted the door, 
and began dividing. Two mohurs were taken up by the hand, 
one was put in one place, and the other in another ; and they 
went on doing that till the jars became , empty. But last of all 
one gold mohur r^ained. The question was — Who w«as to take 
it P Both agreed that it should be changed the next morning, 
and the silver cash equally divided. But with whom was the* 
single mohur tor remain P There was not a little wrangling 
>4bout the matter. After a great deal of yea and nay, it was 
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settled that it should remain witli the older thief, and that next 
morning it should be ojiangcd and equally diviJod. 

At niglit the older thief said to his wife and the other 
women of the house— “ Look hero, ladies, the younger thief will 
come to-morrow morning to demand the sharo of tlie remaining 
gold moliur ; but I don’t mean to give to him. You do one 
thing to-morrow. Spread a oloili on the groiiud in tlio yard. 

I will lay myself on the clotli protending to be dead ; and to 
•coiivince people that I am dead, put a iu/rfui* plant near my head. 
And when you soo tlie younger iliiof coming to the door, you set 
up a loud (jry and lamentatiou. Tlioii lie will of course go away, 
and I sliall not liavo to pay his sharo of the gold moliur.’’ To 
this 2:)roposal the women readily agreed. Aceordiugly the next 
day about noon, the older thief laid himself down in the yard like 
a corpse with the sacred basil near liis head. AVhon the younger 
thief was seen coming near the house, tho women sot up a loud 
cry, and when he came nearer and nearer, wondering what it 
all meant, tliey said — ‘‘ O where did you both go ? Vliat did 
you bring ? wliat did you to him ? look, he is dead.” So say- 
ing they rent the air witli their cries. Tlio younger thief seeing 
tlirouglx tho whole, said, “ Well, I am sorry my friend and 
brother is gone. I must now attend to his funeral. You all go 
away from this place, you are but women. I’ll see to it that 
the remains are well burnt.” Ho brouglit a quantity of straw 
and twisted it into a rope, which he festened to the legs of 
the deceased man, and began tugging him, saying that he was 
going to take him to tlie place of burning. While tho older 
thief was being dragged through the streets, his body was getting * 
dreadfully scratched and bruised, but he held his beiug 

resolved to act his part out, and thus escape giving tho share of 
the gold mohur. The sun had gone down when the younger 
thief with the corpse reached the place of burning. But as he 
was"making preparations for a funeral pile he remembered that 
•he had not brought fire with him. If he went for fire leaving 
the older thief behind, he would undoubtedly run away. What 

• The sacred basil . . 

■ 5 ■ 
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thea was to bo done ? At last he tied the straw rope to jtho branch 
of a tree and kept tlio pretended corpse Ranging in the air, and 
he himself cliiubed into the tree and sat on that branch, keeping 
tight liold of the rope lest it should break, and the old thief run 
away. While they were in this state, a gang *of robbers passed 
by. On seeing tho corpse hanging, tlfe head of the gang said — 
“ Tin’s raid of oiirs has begun very auspiciously. Brahmans and 
Pandits say that if on starting on a journey one sees a corpse, it 
is a good onion. Well, we have seen a corpse, it is therefore like- 
ly that wo sliall moot with success this night. If we do, I pro- 
jiose one thing, on our return let us all first burn this dead body 
^and then return homo.” All tho robbers agreed to this proposal. 
Tlio robbers then entered into the house of a rich man in the 
village, put its inmates to tho sword, robbed it of all its treasures, 
and withal managed it so cleverly that not a mouse stirred in the 
village. As they wore successful beyond measure, they resolved 
on their return to burn tho dead body they had seen. When 
they came to the place of burning they found the corpse hanging 
as before, for the older thief had not yet opened his mouth lest he 
should be obliged to give half of the gold mohur. ,The thieves 
dug a hollow in tho ground, brought fuel and laid it upon the 
hollow. ’iChey took down the corpse from the tree, and laid it 
upon the pile ; and as they were going to set it on fire, the corpse 
gave out au uiioarthly scream and jumped up. Tliat very moment 
the younger thief jumped down from the tree with a similar 
scream. The robbers were frightened beyond measure. They 
thought that a Dana (evil spirit) had possessed tho corpse, and 
• that a ghost jumped down from the tree. They ran away in 
great fear, leaving behind them the money ami the jewels which 
they had obtained by robbery. Tho two thieves laughed hear- 
tily, took up all the riches of the robbers, went home, and lived 
merrily for a long time. 


PAKT II. 

The older thief and the younger thief had one son each. As 
the:^ been 60 far successful in life by practising the art of 
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thieving, they resolved to train up their sous to tlie sanio profes- 
sion. There was in the village a Professor of the Science of Ro- 
guery who took pupils, and gave thorn lessons in that difficult 
science. The two thieves put their sons under tJiis renowned 
Professor. The son of the older thief distinguished himself very 
much, and bade fair to surpass his father in the art of stealing. 
The lad’s cleverness was tested in the following manner. Not 
far from the Professor’s house there lived a poor man in a hut, 
upon tho thatch of which climbed a creeper of the gourd kind. 
In tlio middle of the thatch, which was also its topmost part, 
there was a splendid gourd which the man and his wife watelied 
day and night. They certainly slept at night, but thou tho 
thatcli was so old and ricketty that if oven a mouse went up to it 
bits of straw and particles of earth used to fall inside the hut, 
and tlie man and his wife slept right below the spot where tho 
gourd was ; so that it was next to impossible to steal tho gourd 
witliout the knowledge of its owners. Tho Professor said to his 
pupils — for ho had many — that any one that stole the gourd 
without being caught would be pronounced the dux of tlie school. 
Our older thief’s son at once accepted the offer, lie said ho 
would steal away tho gourd if he were allowed tlio use of three 
tilings, namely, a string, a oat and a knife. Tho Professor allow- 
ed him tho use of these three things. Two or tlireo hours after 
nightfall, the lad furnished with tho three tilings mentioned 
above sat behind tho thatch under tho eaves, listening to the con- 
versation carried on by tho man and his wife lying in bed inside 
the hut. In a short time the conversation ceased. Tho lad thou 
concluded tliat they both must have fallen asleep. He waited • 
half an hour longer, and hearing no sound inside, gently climb- 
ed up on the tliatoli. Chips of straw and particles of earth fell 
upon the couple sleeping inside ; tho woman woko up and rousing 
her husband said — Look there, some one is stealing the gourd.” 
That moment the lad squeezed the throat of the cat, and Puss 
immediately gave out her usual ‘‘ Mew ! mew ! mew !” The 
husband said — ‘‘ Don’t you •hear the cat mewing ? There is no 
thief ; it fe only a oat.” The lad in the meantime cut 
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from the plant hy his knifo, aiul tied the string which he had 
with him to its ^talk. Ihit liow was he to get down without being 
discovered and caught, especially as the man and the woman 
were now awake ? The woman was not oonvinoed tliat it was 
only a cat, the shaking of llio tliateh, and the ionstant falling of 
bits of straw and particles of dust madle lier think that it was a 
human being that was upon the thatch. She was telling her 
husband to go out and see whether a man was not there ; but ho 
maintained that it was only a cat. While the man and womail 
w'ero thus disputing with each other, the lad with great force 
threw down the cat upop the ground, on which the poor animal 
purred most vociferously ; and ihe man said aloud to his wife — 
“ 'Plisi’e it is, you are now convinced that it was only a cat.” 
In the meantime, daring the confusion created by the clamour of 
the cat and tho loud talk of the man, the lad quietly came down 
from the thatch with the goiml tied to the string. Next morning 
tho lad produced tlio gourd before his teaolier and described to 
him and to his admiring comrades the manner iu wliich ho had 
committed ihe theft. Tlio Professor was iu extasy, and remark- 
1^10 w'ortliy son of a worthy failier.” But the. older thief, 
the father of our hopeful genius, was by no means satisfied that 
his son was as yet fit to enter tho world. Ho wanted to prove 
h im 3 till further. Addressing his son he said — “ My son, if you 
can do what I toll you, I’ll think you fit to enter tho world. If 
you can steal tlie gold cliain of tlio (iueon of this country from 
her neck, and bring it to mo, Til think you fit to enter the 
world.” The gifted sou readily agreed to do the daring deed. 

• Tho young thief— for so wo shall now call tho sou of the 
older thief — made a reconnaissance of tho palace in which the 
king and queen lived. lie rcoonnoitered all tho four gates, and 
all the outer and ipner walls as far as ho could ; and gathered in- 
cidentally a goo^indeal of information, from people living in the 
neighbourhood, regarding the habits of the king and queen, in 
what part of the palace they slept^ wbat guards there were near 
the hodobamber, and who, if aiiyy slept in the antechamber. 
Armed with all this knowledge the young thief fixed upon one 
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dark night for doing the daring deed. He took with him a sword, 
a hammer and some largo nails,, and put on very dark clothes. 
Thus accoutred ho went prowling about the Lion gate of the 
palace. Before (ho zenana* could ho got at, four doors, includ- 
ing the Lion ga(;c\ had to bo passed ; and each of these doors had 
a guard of sixteen stalwart men. The same men, however, did 
not remain all night at their post. As tlie king had ah infinite 
number of soldiers at his command, the guards at tho doors wore 
relieved every hour ; so that onoo every hour at each door there 
were thirty-two men y)rosent, consisting of tho relieving party 
and of the relieved. The young thief clioso that particular mo- 
ment of time for entering each of the four doors. At the time 
of relief when ho saw tho Lion gate crowded with thirty-two 
men, ho joined tho crowd without being taken notice of -; he then 
spent the hour procediug the next relief in tho largo open space 
and garden between two doors ; and lie could not bo taken notice 
of, as tlio night as well as his clothes were pitch dark. In a 
similar manner ho passed tho second door, tlio third door, and the 
fourth door, An<l now tlie fpioen’s bodohamber stared him in 
tho fiice. It was in tho tliird loft ; there was a briglit light in it ; 
and a low voice was hoard as that of a woman saying something 
in a humdrum manner. Tlie young thiof tliouglit that tho voice 
must be the voice of a maidservant reciting a story, as he had 
learnt was tlio custom in the palace every night, for composing 
the king and queen io sleep. But how to get up into tho third 
loft P Tlie inner doors woro all closed, besides there wore guards 
everywhere. But the young thief had with him nails and a 
hammer : why not drive tho nails into tho ^vall and climb up by 
them ? True : ‘hut the driving of nails into tho wall would make 
a great noise .which would rouse tlio guards, and possibly the 
king and qneen^at any rate the maid-servant reciting stories 
would give tho alarm. Our erratic genius had considered that 
matter well before engaging in tho work. There is a water-clock 

♦ Zenana is not the name of a province in India, as the good people of 
Scotland the other day took it to be, but the innermost department of a Hindu 
or Muhammadan house which the women occupy. 
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in tho palace which shows the hours ; and at the end of every 
hour a very large Chinese gong is struck, tho sound of which is 
SO loud that it is not otily hoard all over the palace, but over 
most part of tlie city ; and tho peculiarity of the gong, as of 
every Chinese gong, was tliat nearly one minuter must elapse after 
the first stroke before tho second strolce could be made, to allow 
the gong to give out tlio whole of its sound. Tlie thief fixed 
upon tho minutos when tlie gong was struck at the end of every 
hour for driving nails into tho wall. At ton o’clock wliou the 
gong was struck ten times, tlie thief found it easy to drive ten 
nails into the 'wall. When the gong stoj^ped, tho thief also stop- 
ped, and either sat or stood quiet on tho ninth nail catching hold 
of the tenth which was above tho other. At eleven o’clock he 
drove into tho wall in a similar manner elo veu nails, and got a 
little higher than the second story ; and hy twelve o’clock lie was 
in tho loft whore tho royal hedchamber w^as. Peeping in ho saw 
a drowsy maid-servant drowsily reciting a story, and the king 
and queen apparently asleep. He went stealthily behind tho 
story-telling maid-servant and took liis seat. Tho queen was 
lying down on a richly furnished bedstead of gold beside the 
king. Tho massive chain of gold round the neck of tho queen 
was gleaming in candle-light. The thief quietly li.stoiied to the 
story of the drowsy maid-servaiit. She wms becoming more and 
more sleepy. She stopped for a second, nodded her head, and again 
resumed the story. It was plain she was under the influence of 
sleep. In a moment the thief cut off the head of tho mahl-servant 
by his sword, and himself went on reciting for some minutes 
llie story which tho woman was telling. The king and queen 
Were unconscious of any change as to the person of the story- 
teller, for they both Avero iu deep sleep. He stripped the mur- 
dered woman of her clothes, put them on himself, tied up his own 
clothcjS in a biiudlo^ and w^alking softly, gently took off the chain 
from the neck queen. He then went through the rooms 

downstairs, ordered tho inner guard to open the door as she was 
obliged to go out of the palaco for purposes of necessity. The 
guards seeing that it was tho quoen’s maid-servant readily allowed 
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her to go out. In the same manner, and with the same pre- 
text, he got througli the other doors, and at last out into the 
street. That veiy night, or rather inorniiig, the young thief put 
into his father’s hand the gold cliain of the queen. The older 
tliief could scarcely believe his own eyes. It was so like a dream. 
Ilis joy knew no bounds? Addressing his sou he said — “Well 
done, my son ; you are not only as clover as your father, but you 
have beaten me hollow. The gods give you long life, my son.” 

’ * Next morning when the king and queen got up from bed, 
tlioy were shocked to see the inaid-servaiit lying in a pool of 
blood. The queen also found tliat her gold cliain was not round 
her nook. The}'' could not niako out how all tliis could have 
taken place. Ilow coiihl any thief inanngo to elude the vigilance 
of so many ynnrds ? blow could he get into the queen’s bodcham- 
boT ? Ami iinvv e.-ndd ho again escape? The king found from 
the rejorts oi' the guards that a person calling herself the royal 
maid-servant had gone out of the palace sorad lioiirs before dawn. 
All sorts of enquiries woi'o made, but in vain, rroclarnation was 
made in the city ; a largo reward w’as offered to any one who 
would give information touding to Ihe apprehension of the thief 
and murderer. But no one responded to the call. At last the 
king ordered a camel to be brought to him. On the back of the 
animal were placed two large bags filled 'with gold mohurs. The 
man taking cliargo of the bags upon tlie camel was ordered to go 
through every part of the city making the following ehallengo: — 

“ As the thief was daring enough to steal away a gold chain 
from the neck of the queen, let liim further show his daring by 
stealing the gold mohurs from the back of this camel.” Two • 
days and nights the camel paraded through the city, but nothing 
happened. On tlie fhird night as the camel-driver was going 
his rounds ho , was accosted by a sanmjasi* who sat on a tiger’s 
skin before a firffand near whom was a monstrous pair of tongs. 
This sannymi was no other than the young thief in disguise. 
•The Banmysi said to the camel-driver: — “ Brother, why are you 
going through the city in this manner ? Who is there so daring 


A religious mendicant. 
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as to steal from the back of tlio king^s camel ? Come down 
friend, and smoko with mo.’’ The camel-driver alighted, tied the 
camel to a tree on the si^ot, and began smoking. The mendicant 
plied him not only with tobacco, but with (janja and other intoxi- 
cating drugs, so that in a short time the camel-driver became 
quite intoxicated and fell asleep. The young thief led away the 
camel with the treasure on its back in tlie dead of night through 
narrow lanes and bj-e-paths to his own house. That very night 
the camel was killed, and its carcass buried in deep pits in the 
earth, and the thing was so managed that no one could discover 
any trace of it. 

The next morning when the king heard fhat the camol-dri- 
ver was lying drunk in the si root, and that the camel had been 
made away with together with the treasure, ho was almost beside 
himself with anger. Proclamation was made in the city to the 
effect that whoever caught the thief would got the reward of alaklx 
of Rupees. The son of the younger theif — who, by the Avay, was 
in the same School of Roguery with the son of the older thief, 
though ho did not distinguish himself so much, — now came to 
the front and said that ho would apprehend the thief. He of 
course suspecjted that the son of the older tliief must have done it 
— for who so daring and clever as ho P In the evening of the 
following day, the son of the younger thief disguised himself as 
a woman, and coming to that part of the town where the young 
thief lived, began to weep very mucb, and went from door to 
door saying — “ O Sirs, can any of you givo mo a bit of camel’s 
flesh, for my sou is dying, and the doctors say nothing but eating 
' camel’s meat can save his life. O for pity’s sake, do give me a 
bit of camel’s flesh.” At hist he went to the house of tlie young 
thief, and begged of the wife — for the young thief himself was 
out — to tell him where he could get hold of camel’s flesh, as his 
son would assuredly perish if it could not be got. Saying this he 
rent the air witlrl&is cries, and fell down at the feet of the young 
thief’s wife. Woman as shp was, though the wife of a thief, she felt 
pity for the supposed woman, and said, — ‘‘Wait, and I will try and 
get 90ine camel’s flesh for your son.” So saying sl^e sqcretly went 
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io tlio spot wliere tlio (load camel had boon buried, brouglit a 
small quantity of flesh, and gave it to tlie party. The son of the 
younger thief Avas now on tranced with joy. Ho wont and told tho 
king that he had succeeded in tracing the thief, and would be ready 
to deliver him up ;it night if tlie king would send some constables 
with him. At night the cfldor thief and his son wore cajdurod, 
the body of the camel dug out, and all tho treasures in tho houso 
seized. Tho following morning the king sat in judgment. TJio 
!?ofi of tho older tliiof confcssiMl that he had stolon tlio queen’s 
gold cliaiii, had killed tliojuaid-scrvaut, and liad taken away tho 
camel ; but he added that the person who luid doleettM-l liini, and 
his father, — the younger thief — wonj also tliievos and murderer.««, 
of whieli fact In? gave undoubted proofs. As tho king liad pro- 
mised to give a laldx of llupoos to tho dot:o(‘-tivo, that sum was 
placed before the son of the younger tlnof But soon ailor ho 
ordered four pits to bo dug in the c.arU) in whi(th wore biiriod 
alive, with all sorts of thorns and thistles, the older thief and the 
younger tliiof and their two sons. 

Tloro my story ondeth. 

The Natiya-thorn withorctli, 

Motukij. Goos^:. 


\U. TflK CMK».ST niUiniAN. 

Once on a time thoro lived a poor Brahman who not being a 
Kuliu, found it tho liardost thing in the world to get married, 
.lie went to idch peoj)le and bogged of them to givo him money 
that he might marry a wife. And a large sum of money was 
needed, not so miicli for the expenses of tlux wedding, as for 
giving to tho parents of the bride. He Ix^^ggcd from door to door, 
flattered many rich folk, and at last succeeded in scraping to- 
gether the sum^needed. Tho wedding took place in duo time ; 
and he brought home his wife to his mother. After a short time 
•he said to his mother — “ Mother, I have no means to support you 
and wife ; I must therefore* go to distant countries for getting 
money somehow or other. I may bo away for years, for I won't 
6 
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return till I get a good sum. In tlie moan time I’ll give you 
what I have ; you make the host of it, and take care of my wife.” 
The Brahman receiving liis mother’s blessing sot out on his travels. 
In the ovenirijj of tliat very day, a ghost assuming the exact ap- 
pearance of tlie .Brahman came into tlie house. The newly 
married woman, thinking that it was lior husband, said to him — 

‘‘ How is it that you have returned so soon ? You said you 
might bo away lor years ; why liavo j^’ou changed your mind 
The ghost said — “ To-diiy is not a lucky day, I have therefore 
returned homo ; besides I have already got some money.” The 
mother did not doubt but tliat it was her son. So the ghost lived 
iu the house as if ho was its owner, and as if ho was the son of 
the old woman and tlie husband of the young woman. As the 
ghost and the Brahman wore exactly like each other in every 
thing, like two peas, the people in the neighbourhood all thought 
that the ghost was the real Brahman. After some years the 
Brahman returned from his travels ; and what was his surprize 
when ho found another like him in the house. The ghost said to 
tho Brahman — Who aro you ? what business have you to como 
to my ]ioiis(j ?” Wlio am I ?” replied tho Brahman, “ let mo 
ask who you arc. This is iny liouso ; that is luy mother, and 
this is my wife.” Tho ghost said — “ Why heroin is a strange 
tiling. Every one knows that this is my house, that is my wife, 
and yonder is my motlu r ; and I liavo lived years here. And 
you protend this is your house, and that woman is your wife. 
Your head must have got turned, Brahman.” So saying tho 
ghost drove away the Brahman from his house. The Brahman 
•became mute with wonder. He did not know what to do. At 
last ho bethought himself of going to tho king and of laying his 
case before him. The king saw the ghost-Brahman as well as 
tho Brahman, and the one was the picture of the other ; so fie 
was in a fix not know how to decido the quarrel. Day 

after day tho Brahman went to the king and besought him to 
give, him back his house, his wife and his mother ; and the king 
not knowing what to say eVory time put him off to tho following 
day; . Every day thb king tells him to— “ conic to-morrow and 
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every day the Bralimau goes away from the palaoo weeping and 
striking liis forehead with the palm of his hand, and saying — 
‘‘ What a wicked world this isf I am driven from my own house, 
and another follow has taken possession of rny house and of my 
wife ! And what a king this is ! Ho does not do justice/^ 

Noav, it came to pas!=^ that as the Brahman wont away every 
day from tlio court outside the town, ho passed a spot at wliicli a 
great many cow*boys used to play. ' They lot tlio cows to graze 
• on tho meadow, and thoj^ tliomsolvos met togoOier iiiidor a largo 
treo to play. And tlnry play(^d at royalty. One cow-boy was 
oleetod king ; anotlior, prime minister or vizier ; another, kolu'^l 
or ]>rofoct of the police ; aiid otliors, (^onstaldos. Evoiy day for 
several days togothor they saw tlio Bralimau passing by weeping. 
One day the cow-l)03'-king asked Ins \iziei’ wlieilier lie know why 
the Braliman wept oveiy day. On the vizier not lioingabloto 
answer tho question, tlie (M>w-boy-king ordered one of his con- 
stables to bring the Brahman to him. One of them wont and 
said to tho Brahman — The king recpiiros ymiY immediate atton- 
daneo.” Tlio Braliman replied — What for Y I havf,* just oomo 
from the king, and ho put mo off till to-morrow. Why does ho 
want ino again?’’ “ It is our king that wants 3'ou — o^ir neat- 
herd king,” rejoined the constable. “ Who is noat-liord king 
asked tho Brahma, n. “ Como and see,” was tho I’ejdy. Tlio 
neat-herd king then asked tho Braliman wli^’’ lie every dny wont 
away weeping. The Brahman then told liini lus sfld stoiy. TIio 
neat-herd king, alter hearing tho whole, sai<l, “ [ under, •^taiid your 
case ; T will give you again all your rights. Only, go to the king 
and ask his iiermlssiou for mo to decide yoin* case.” The Brah; 
man wont back to tho king of tho country, and begged his Ma- 
jesty to send his oaso to the neat-herd king who had otTorod to 
deoidQ it. Tho king, whom tlio ca^o had greatly puzzled, grant(id 
the permissioiTsought. The following morning was fixed for tho 
trial. The neat-herd king, who saw through tho whole, hronght 
with him next day a phial with a narrow nock. Tho Brahman 
and the gliost-Braliman both appeared at the bar. After a great 
deal of examination of witnesses^and of spoooh-making, tho neat- 
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herd king said — ‘‘ Woll, I have heard enough. I’ll decide the 
case at once. Hero is tliis pliitil. Whiolievei* of you will enter 
into it will bo declared by tlio court to bo tlio rightful owner of 
tho house the title of wliich is in dispute. Now let me see, Avhioh 
of you will outer/' Tlio Brahman said— “ Yon are a neat-herd, 
and your inlelleet is that of a neat-lieifl. What man can enter 
into such a small ]>hial." “ If you cannot enter,” said tho neat- 
liurd king, “ th(?ri you are not the rightful owner. AYliat do you 
say, Sir, U) this turning to the ghost-Brahniaii and addressing 
him, “ It yon can cmtoi- into the phial, tl ion the house and the 
Avife and the riiotlior bcoomo yours.” “ Of course, I will enter,” 
said tlio ghost. And true to liis Avord, to tho Avoiuler of all. he 
made himself into a small creature like an insect, and entored 
into tho phial. Tlio neat-herd king forthwith corked np the 
phial, and tlio ghost could not get out. Then Jiddressiiig the 
Brahman tlio neat-herd king said, Throw this phial into tho 
bottom of the sea, and taki? possession of your house, Avifo and 
mother.” The Bralirnan did so, and lived happily for many years 
and begat sons rind daughters. 

Hero niy story ondeth, 

Th<' Nnliya-thorn Avitlioreth iSio. 

Moth Kll Guosf- 


THE MODEL BABOO rAPERS, 

VII. A NKVV DISI^ASK. 

I do not know whether tho medical faculty lias taken a note 
,iu their nosology of a noAv disease Avhich has lately broken out 
in Bengal. It is clnclly confined to 3"oung men, though there 
have been one or Iavo instances of elderly men having caught tho 
disease. The disease is variously called by various parties ; by 
the learned it is called cavocthcfi loqtfcinU\ by the ordinarily edu- 
cated, linqual diiferBuea ; and by tho vulgar, spouting. 

Though not a professional man, I shall endeavour to des-. 
cribe some of its symptoms, as I have seen its Avorkiiig in some 
unfortunate young men within the circle of my acquaintance, 
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wlio are afnictod witli it. Tlio first symptom is, that tlio patient 
hn;3 an irresistible incliiiatiou to stand on liis legs in some ele- 
vated place. Ill an assombly of 300 or 400 people or more, 
while all other people are (piiotly sitting in their places, the un- 
happy young man, who is tlie subject of this new disease, sud- 
denly gets up on his logs, ^ind nuuiuts a boncli or a eliair or a 
table or a phitform, utterly careless as to the oonwsetjiionces wliich 
ina}^ follow the upsetting of liis iiiiderstandijig, such as, tho 
breaking of bis collar-bone or the dislocation of liis knee-joints. 
I must candiilly confess that I have not yet mot with any case in 
which the colhir-hoiio has been actually hrokon or tlio Iviioo-joints 
dislncai ed ; hut I fear it may take place any day, especially as tho 
young men who are aitackod l»y Ihis disease are generally liglit- 
lieaded. '5'! in sccoud symptom is, iha,t tlie ])a4i(‘nt while standing 
in ibis e4.'\;;l (Hl phujo gets a violent lit of voliiliility. Jlis tonguo 
rolls without c('asing. It is in perpetmil motion. Nothing can 
stop it. Wlietlior sense or nonsense, words follow words i]i end- 
loss sur?cossiou like tho waves of iho ocean. It is irr)m this symp- 
tom tliat some peojdo call the disease diaiTlHea of the longue or 
rather of the mouth, and others call it spouting, — likening it to 
the iucossant outpouring of water, — whetlior muddy or clear it 
matters not, — from a watcr-sjiout. Tho mouthing of ilieso un- 
happy young men is such that I have not seen it (^xeeodod or 
even equalled by any fisli-wifo in Bengal. Tlio third symptom 
I shall mention is, the unearthly loudness of the voice of tho 
patient. Tho loudness is something frightful. It is as if tho 
patient had got tlie throat-power of a ihousand jackals. I once 
had the misfortune of standing within the range of this howling \ 
and I must confess my weak nerves could not stand it ; I had to 
run away lest my ear-drum should ho shattered into pieces. And 
I have observed that if any body claps bis hand at the time or 
stamps his foot flti the floor, the xioor patient becomes more and 
more maddened, more and more loud, more and more hoares. 
That this unearthly loudness has made a rupture in the throat 
or has unstrung tho beings, -I cannot, in my conscience, take upon 
myself positively to alfirm ; but every reasonable man must 
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admit that thoro is a tendeTioy to proJiico those cousoquonccs. 
The fourth and last symtoni I have noticed is, convulsive fits. 
These convulsions show tlienisolves iii violent gesticulations, in 
the clenching of tho fist, in the unceasing moving of the hand, 
in the striking of the table, and in tho constant whirling of the 
head, iiot unliko those I have witnessed in tho inmates of a woll- 
known Asylum in the noiglihourhood of this city. 

Such being the symptoms of this now disease, it may bo 
asked — Does it end fatally ? Well, so far as my exporlenoe irf 
concornod — and my experience, it must bo remembered, is very 
limited, for my weak nerves cannot boar cither tho screeching or 
the gic Mgg motion of the patients’ head — tho disease does not 
end is to say the patient does not die. But if it does 

not end in death, it is followed by some evils. Ojio evil is, that 
any one who has had an attack of tliis disease has his mental 
powers considerably enfeebled. Ilis understanding becomes 
feeble, his imagination dull, his judgiuont weak ; tho only mental 
power wliich is not impaired is tho memory. A second evil is, 
that tho patient after recovery finds his bump of self-ostcom im- 
mensely developed. Ho begins to tliink be has become some- 
body. Because some people (Mime during liis paroxysni to witness 
his wild pranks, lie thinks ho has many admirers. Such is the 
strange halluoinatlou of his mind that he famues liinib^elf a Cicero 
or a Demostlionos, or a (jliatbam or a Burke, just as a mad man 
fancies himself to ho a king or a vizier. Tiiere may bo oilier evil 
consequences, but they have not fallen within tho range of my 
experience. 

Tho question may bo asked — What is tlio cause of this dis- 
ease ? That is a cpicstion which can ho satisfactorily answered 
by the Faculty alone. But a layman may suggest the following 
probable causes : — FiVsC lightness in tho head, for I have always 
observed that only light-headed young men are subject to this 
disease. Srco//('^,\^ant of ballast in tho understanding. Though 
this is the cause of the otlier cause, it may bo numtioiied separately. . 

a somewhat cxce^i ve development of the hump of self-ostoom. 
I hayej|>(iii||j" mentioned this os an eifeot of tlio disease ; but it is 
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also a cause. It exercises a reflex influence. Fourlh, a largo amount 
of brass ; for who but a brazen-faced fellow can act like a empty- 
headed niountebauk ? 

Now for the remedy. I don’t know that the disease is cur- 
able ; like cholera and snake-bito, it may, for aught I know, 
bo incurable. But I havo found the subjoined specific as a good 
preventive. It is somewhat ju’csumptuoiis in me who am not 
a disciple of Galen to prescribe a remedy for a disease, but expe- 
rience is the source of all our knowledge. I hope tlio Faculty 
will test my receipt. Here it is : — 

Three chhitak^ of Oommon Souse. 

Six clthiltth'.s of ICnowledgc. , 

I3ight clihl/iiks of Modesty. 

Two cliln'iah of Humility. 

Mix. 

Dose. — One table-spoonful before attending any moeliug. 

N. B. WhoJi taken, 

to be well shakeai. 


Dior. EXES. 
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HINDU PniLOSOPHT. 

By Una. 

( Confinu.cd from page. 61 ) 

The history of Indian philosophy is involved in obscurity ; 
but eminent scholars liave traced rationalistic speculations to tho 
Mantra period of the Veda.s. Siicli speculations, it soem'*, be- 
came common at the time of Mauu. Professor Monior Williams 
considers tliat tho Kshatriya class wore the first to venture upon 
rationalism, and ho quotes certain passages* from the Chhandogya 
TTpankhad^ from which it is plain that tho Kshatriyas were 
tho first to teach tho Brahmanas, metaphysical ideas. Buddha 
was of this class, being tho son of king Siiddliodana, king 
of Kapilavasti ; his early history shows that not only was 
ho admitted into tho principal schools of some of tho important 
seats of learning as freely as a Brahmana, but ho himsolf be- 
came a groat reformer and teacher of tho Brahmanas thomselves. 
Had wo been acquainted with the biographies of all tho philo- 
sophers who flourished in ancient India, wo should have perhaps 
found among them some who were not Brahmanas ; but for want 
of any accounts of theso eminent persons, we are compelled to* 
presume that they belonged to the first class. Bharata, who 
was king of India and who consequently belonged to the Ksha- 

♦ Inditin WisMn. He quotes the story Df Prauahana, king of Pan- 

chala and Gautama, Brahmana. The king said “since you have sought this in- 
formation (regarding thn nature of the soul and future life) from me, and since 
this knowledge has never been .imparted to any other Brahman before thee, 
therefore tho right of imparting, if has remained with the Kshatriyas among all 
the people of the world.'* 
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triya caste, was, as we have seen, the founder of dramatic litera- 
ture and the inventor of some of the modes of music. Thus wo 
see that at least up to the sixth century before the Christian era, 
the Brahmanas did not monopolize to themselves all the principal 
branches of learning, though there was an evident tendency to 
confine all knowledge to their own body since the community 
became organized into classes. 

The eighth century of the Christian era is an important 
epoch in the history of the ancient Hindus. It was in this cen- 
tury that the great revivers of Hinduism, especially Sankara- 
oliarya, flourished. We have already seen that Budclliism'by its 
simple social and ethical codes which could be easily understood, 
and by appealing to the feelings of the nation who were ham- 
pered by the system of caste and shocked by the cruelties pres- 
cribed in the ceremonial practices, became the predominant reli- 
gion of India, It became the state religion at the time of Asoka. 
Thus countenanoed by kings and the mass of the people, it 
exercised dominant power from the 6th century B. 0. to the 
8th century A. D., and pushed Hinduism into a corner. It was 
a reaction — a revolt from Pantheism to Nihilism. The Brahmani- 
cal rites were abandoned, and the Brahmanas lost that power 
which they had exercised for centuries. The juevalence of 
the Buddhist religion for so long a period may bo ascribed to its 
parochial system ; to the monastic institutions, where education 
was given to the ignorant, relief to the poor, and medicines to 
the sick ; to the itinerant life of its preachers, whose proselyting 
zeal was equal to any recorded in modern times ; to the latitudi- 
narian principles of the system itself ; and to its tendency to 
‘ exalt human nature, ignoring all philosophical distinctions be- 
tween the human and the divine. 

Haridwara, that hallowed spot of time-honored memory, 
where the sais^d Ganges first left the mountains on her way to 
deliver the sons of Sagara, where Daksha performed his sacrifice, 
and Sati became a martyr to the love of her husband, where in 
the eastern hill of Bevaohal Gautama passed his days in as- 
ceticism, mourning over a love shattered by infidelity,— this 
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Haridwara was the place where the first attempt w is made to 
revive Hinduism. Badrapadji gave the first blow to Buddhism ; 
he was assisted in his teachings by his disciple Nandana Misra, 
and won over a multitude of converts ; indeed, he did much towards 
the revival of Jliudu rites and ceremonies, but the final success was 
reserved for Sankaracliaryji.* The latter preached the Jnamkanrhij 
while Padfnapada, one of his dosciples, preached the Upamnakamla, 
Sankaracharya was a Dravidian : he was the celebrated commen- 
tator of some of the TJpanishads and the Vedanta. lie was the 
founder of a sect of Sannt/nsls (mendicants) called variously the 
Sankarachaiyas and tlio Dasanaini-dandius. The Sauknravijnya 
does not mention the place of liis birth, but he is said to have 
died at Tvanchi. Tie travelled all over India, and his missionary 
tour began from Cliadambara, making converts to pantheism on 
his way. Tlie fanatic spirit of the people was roused; they 
drove away the Buddhists who were obliged to take refuge iu 
the mountains, and in some places tliey wore massacred by the 
infuriated populace. 

Thus the ancient rites and ceremonies wore ro-introduoocl : 
again there was a rebound, and it was from absolute nihilism to 
a polythoistio creed. The whole of the ancient religion was 
founded on tlio several systems of philosojfiiy, which were 
based on the Vedas. The works that wore extant on the an- 
cient Hindu religion could with difficulty bo understood oven 
by the learned : the people had forgotten by long disuse the reli- 
gious customs, and the language of the works themselves had 
become antiquated during the period of religious anarchy. New 
books were therefore written for the edification of the people, and 
were cast on the mould of the ancient works, but owing to the 
abstruseness of tho latter, a new shape was given to them for the 
easy comprehension of the people. Whatever was metaphorical 
or figurative before was understood in a literal sense, and advan- 
tage was taken of the imperfection of language to convoy philo- 
sophical ideas by giving them forms which were never contem- 
plated by the original thinkers. 


* Calcutta Jfevim. CXVJ. 
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Thus a body of literature came into existence known by the 
name of the Puranas : they were written at different periods 
varying from the eighth to the sixteenth century of tlie Christian 
era. They were called the “ fifth Veda,” or the Veda of the 
people, as they profess to contain all rites and ceremonies which 
the Vedas inculcated, and to settle ajl dispufod questions on 
matters of religion. Tliesc works have been ascribed to Vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas, in order to conceal their modern origin 
under the honored name of that respected sage, and to give them 
an authority which they otlierwise would not liave possessed. It 
appears from Manu and other writers, who flourislied long before 
the Christian era, that some Puranas Avero extant before, which 
are now altogether lost. They wore called the Purana-SanhUas 
or Mula-Paranas. It is said that Vyasa had made a Parana- Suu^ 
hita Avhieh he taught his disciple Lomaharshana : the latter had 
six disciples, three of whom he taught this branch of knowledge, 
and these three pupils again made three Puranas wliich were 
' called after their names Savarin-Sanhita, Akritabraiii-Sanhita 
and Sansapayana-Sanhita, founding them on the original w^ork of 
Vyasa. These were the four old Puranas, and it is said that the 
modern Puranas Avere made on the basis of those fpur ancient 
Sanhitas. 

The criterion of a Purana ought to be its treatment of five 
different subjects : 1. sanja^ creation of the universe ; 2. prati- 
sarga, its destruction and recreation ; 3. van.sa, genealogy of the 
solar, lunar and other races of kings ; 4. rnanvantara^ reigns of 
Manus; 5. vansanucharUay genealogy of celebrated beings, gods and 
men.* By these features the ancient works were characterized, 
but among the modern Puranas there are only a few which ap- 
proach the pmichn-hhshana or the fiA'O peculiarities ; and perhaps 
the ViBhnu-Puram is the only one which has strictly conformed 
to this description. All these Puranast expound the Sankhya 
blended with th^ Vedanta system of philosophy. Generally 
speaking, all of ^em contain accounts of the creation, genealogies 
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of kings and sages, legends, history, theogonies, philosophical 
speculations, rituals and ceremonies ; also astronomy, geogra- 
phy, and chronology ; and in one or two works, anatomy and 
medicine. Thus tho range of their subjects was perfectly ency- 
clopedic. The dilferoiico which exists between them is the lead 
which each of them gives t^ some legend or other, and tho subs- 
titution of one story for another. 

It is evident from tho Puranas that at tho time they were 
written, tlic country was distracted with sectarian discord, and it 
is tho object of every Puraiia to exalt some one or other of tho 
Triad, — Bralmia, Vishnu and Mahesvara. It does not, however, 
ignore tho oxistenco of other, gods, but pays them less respect 
than llio particular^god, who is considered as the »Supremo Deify. 
It is iiotowortliy iliat ])imtheism pervades or ratlier underlies these 
polytheistic notions, it being the result of the teachings of tlie 
great Sankaracharya. 

Of tlio eighteen Jhiranas,* six exalt Brahma, six Vishnu, 
and six Siva. Some hold that the Brahma-Pimina is tho earliest 
of all (lie Puranas, being written in tho eighth century, whereas 
others give priority to the Markandoya, on account of its unscc- 
tarian character. 

By tho time those Puranas were completed, not only 
was tho routine of tlio daily life of tho people shackled by rules 
and formulas, but tho whole range of their intolloct was circums- 
cribed within a certain j)resoribod limit, to bound over wliicli was 
sin against god and man. Tho anxiety w^bich was felt to prevent a 
relapse to Buddhism or any other nihilistic creed, and to retain 
that ascendency which they had regained, made it necessary for 
tho priesthood to put a restraint upon tho thoughts and actions of 
the people. To strengthen their own position, of the weakness 
of which they wore perfectly conscious, they brought to boar upon 
it all the force ^f religious sanction ; and they adoj^ted this 
course, knowing full well the vagueness of the ideas of the people 

• • The eighteen Puranas are: — the Brahmay Padnm^ Vishnu^ Slva^ BTiaga* 

xatd^ Naradlyay Markandeyay Ajfni^ BJmvuhya, Bvahm-a-vaicarUa^ Linga^ 
Yaralid^ ^hflnda, Vamana', Kurmtiy Matsya^ Gan^uda and Brahmanda, 
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rogarding futiiro llfo <an(l deliverance. Thus they accomplished 
their object at the sacrifice of national progress ; for how can pro- 
gress bo acliiovcd unless there bo liberty of thought and action ? 
And what is man witliout this freedom ? A mere automaton, 
moving and acting at tho will of a set of people who are selfishly 
inclined upon their own aggrandizenjont. Downward went the 
course of degeneracy. The eighteen Upa-Puranas* were com- 
posed after the Puranas were completed, and they all possess 
tho general characteristics of the Puranas which in relation. to 
them are called Maha-Puranas. 

Tlio Tantras constitute a department of literature similar in 
character to tlio Puranas, but they show a still later phase of 
Hinduism. They embody iu them the lowest forms of corruption 
and siiporstitioii which could only have arisen from tho most de- 
praved intellect. There are more than one hundred Tantras, and 
many of them were written only two hundred years ago. Tliey 
constitute the fifth Veda of tho Tantrikas, as tho Puranas of tho 
Pauranikas ; and their authorship is ascribed to Siva, as that of 
the Puranas to Vyasa, They are generally in the form of dia- 
logues bet’ween Siva and Durga, tho latter inquiring into the easi- 
est mode of deliverauoo from tlie sufferings of successive births 
for tho benefit of the people of tlie Kali Yuga, and tho former 
instructing lier iu the various forms of mysticism and secret cere- 
monies, All the Tantras are based on the Sankhya system of 
philosophy. Tho Eig-Voda says, ‘‘ The Divine Spirit breathed 
without afllation single, with ( Shwadha ) her who is sustained 
within him ; other than him nothing existed. First * Desire was 
formed in his mind, and that became the original productive 
• seed and tho Sama Veda also speaks to tho same purpose : 

Ho felt not delight being alone. He wished another, and in- 
stantly became such. He caused his ownself to fall iu twain, 
and thus became husband and wife. -He approached her, and 

6 The eigh teetf ^ pa- Pti ranas are: — Sanatltuinara^ Narasinha, Vayaviya^ 
Sivadhartna^ hjtohartja^ Namdiya^ Ifandikesara, Awanasa, Kapila^ Varuna^ 
Samba, Kaliha^ ifahesmara, Padma, Daiva, Parasara, Maricka and Bhaakoira. 
Bttt different writers give different naxnea of the Upa-Parana& 
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thus wero human beings produced.”* These metaphorical ex- 
pressions were interpreted in a literal sense. The Prahriti of the 
Sankhya philosophy was identified with Sakti, the female energy 
of Siva, and thus her form was worshipped as the productive seed 
of creation. 

The original mantra or^mystical text, according to the Maha- 
Nirvana Taiitra, is “The Preserver, the Destroyer and the Creator 
of the universe, — eternal, intelligent, one Brahma ;”t this shows 
that tlie non-diialistio doctrine of the Vedanta taught by San- 
karacharya was not lost in this age of idolatry and superstition. 
But this mantra must bo sanctified by the three original Vljm 
sacred to Durga and the fivo futhvas. The latter are the cere- 
monies by fivo objects, wlioso names have tlio letter ma for their 
initial, or the “ fivo makavnH^^ as they are called.+ The practice 
of those ceremonies involves sensualism from whicli a Tiberius 
would turn liis lioad with shame ! The mystic rites that are per- 
formed in the midnight orgies of some of the Sakta scots, like the 
Vamacharis, cast into shade the worst inventions which the 
most impure imagination can conceive. And tlie performance of 
these rites goes by the name of devotlou^ which must bo practised 
for obtaining beatitude ! But beatitude is a thing of after-life ; 
it is therefore conceived that tlio performance of the rites 
proscribed in the Tantras gives a man Avoalth and supernatural 
power in this world. Among the Tantras which advocate 
these rites, and give niinute details of llicir performance, the 
Syama-llaluhvja, the Devi-rahmya^ the lluUra yamala^ the Kular^ 
nacdy and the Kamakhya, are the most esteemed. The 
Kamakhya Tantra describes spells for bringing people into 
subjection, for making them amorous, for making them insane, 

o Translated by Wilson in his Sketch of tlui ItcUgious sects of the Jlmdus. 

t ^ I ' 

J Maha-nirvan?PTantra, Bk. V. Sis. 22, 23. 

TON I'sn 1? I 
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for making them dumb, deaf &c., for preventing various kinds of 
evils ; and teaches the language of birds, beasts &o., the worship 
of the female energy with the adjuncts of wine, flesh-moat, ' 
women &o. Some Tantras of the Vamacharis give the ceremonies 
for the Sava mdhana^ or revivifying a corpse, for the object of 
acquiring command over impure spp’its. Thus at one petiod of 
their history, the Hindus were brought to the vortex of corrup- 
tion and superstition. But in justice to the Tantras it must be 
observed tliat they denounce the rites as reprehensible if they 
are performed for the sole purpose of sensual gratification : and 
they even prescribe tlie quantity of wine which is to bo drunk 
on these occasions. 

We have seen that during the Mantra period of the Veda, 
the elements of nature were adored by the Hindus. From the 
similarity of the names of some of the natural forces whicli Nvere 
worshipped by the ancient Hindus, Parsis, Greeks and Latm.s, 
it is evident that the ludo-Aiyans did not migrate till nature- 
worship had been firmly established among the dwellers of ancient 
Ariana. But in the coiu’se of timo rationalism began to prevail, 
and accordingly we find, during flio IJpanisliad period, the Hin- 
dus deducing conclusions regarding a groat First Cause from tlie 
stupendous works of creation. Moiiotheism became the religion 
of the land. But, after a long period, tlio growtli of pbilosophical 
ideas and inquiries into the nature of God, matter and soul, the 
religion vacillated between non -dualism, dualism and athi ism. 
Then came tlie nihilism of the Buddliists : but it is impossible for 
such a system to retain ascendency over the popular mind for a 
long time. The doctrines of the Sankhya philosophy, which 
t greatly influenced the, minds of those who had not been converted 
to Buddhism, were too abstruse to be clearly understood, and ac- 
cordingly we find in southern India that the Purusha and Pra- 
krita of Kapila were worshipped in the forms of Siva and Durga. 
Arrian speaks ^ an image of Durga in Comorin, which he af- 
firms was calk^ after the name of Kumari, one of the epithets 
of the goddess. Idolatry therfore, if not established earlier, existed 
in the second oenthty of the Christian era. While Buddhism 
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was in full force in northern India idolatry was nprearing its 
head in the extreme south. But between the second and the 
eighth centuries, many sects arose among the Hindus who 
retained their ancient faith ; and at the time of Sankaracharya 
we find no less thiyi eighteen sects mentioned in Sankara-vijaya. 
Those sects must have greatly contributed to the decline of Bud- 
dhism in India. 

From the second century to the eleventh century when the 
Vaishnava reformer, Ramanuja, flourished, Siva and Sakti wor- 
sliip prevailed in the Deccan ; and then the generality of the 
people became converted to the Vaishnava doctrines. Madhva- 
charjya, called Par iia-prajaa* in the Sarmdarsana-sangraha, was 
the founder of another sect of Vaishnavas, who made many con- 
verts to his doctrines in the Deccan ; he flourished in the twelfth 
century ; his object was to reconcile the sects of the Saivas and 
the Vaishnavas.* The worship of Ramaohandra, the hero of 
the Ramayana, was introduced into the north of India by 
Ramananda in the fourteenth century, and that of Bala-Krishna 
by Vallabhacharya in the fifteenth century ; the followers of 
Ramananda are called Ramats, and those of the latter are called 
Vallabhachariyas or Maharajas. From architectural remains 
in Orissa, Mr. Fergusson infers that Vaishnavism flourished 
before Saivaism in tliat province, and that Vaishnava temples 
existed in the seventh century of the Christian era. 

The Puranas and the TJpa-Puranas have greatly furthered 
the views of these sects, especially the worship of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva ; but the worship of the first has fallen into 
desuetude, and it is only in Pushkara in Rajputana that its traces 
continue, where a temple is dedicated to him and Savitri, his fe- 
male energy. These gods of the Puranas, as we have already 
seen, are elaborated out of the personified epithets of the Rig 
Veda by a litieral construction. The worship of Sakti was 
revived during the Tantrika period ; for during the greater 
• portion of the Pauranio times, the . faith of the people was 

* For the doctrinee of Ramamuya and Madhavacharja aee the Sarvadap^ 
9ana Sangraha of MadhavachMya. 

3 a 
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supplanted by A^aislinavism and Saivaism. The principal sects 
at the time of the Tuutra, as at present, were the Saktas, the 
worshippers of Sakti ; tlio Saivas, the worshippers of Siva ; the 
Vaishnavas, tlie followers of Vishnu ; the Sauras, who adore 
the sun ; and tlic Ganapatyas, ■who worship Gaiiesa, one of the 
sons of Durga. 


THE FOI.K-TALES OF BENGAL. 

Mother Goose, 

XI ri. THE MAN WHO WISHED TO BE PERFECT. 

Once on a time a religious mendicant came to a king wlio 
had no issue and said to him — As you are anxious to have a 
son, I can give to the queen a drug by swallowing which she 
will give birth to twin sons ; but I will give the modiciiio on this 
condition that of those twins you will give one to me, and keep 
the otlier yourself.” The king thought the condition somewhat 
hard, but as he was anxious to have a son to bearliis name and 
inherit his wealth and kingdom, he at last agreed to the terms. 
Accordingly the queen swallowed the drug, and in due time gave 
birth to two sons. The twin brothers became one year old, two 
years old, three years old, four years old, five years old, and yet 
the mendicant did not appear to claim his share ; the king and 
qiieen therefore thought that the mendicant, who was old, was 
dead, and dismissed all fears from their minds. But the mendi- 
cant w'as not dead hut living ; he was counting the years care- 
fully. Tlie young princes were put under tutors and made rapid 
progress in learning as well as in the arts of riding and shooting 
, with the how i and as they wore uncommonly handsome, they 
'were admirod*^'^ all the people. When the princes were sixteen 
years old, the mendicant made his appearance at the palace-gate 
an4* demanded the fulfilment of the king^s promise. The heart 
of the king and of the queen got dried up within them. They 
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had thought that the mendicant was no more in the lend of the 
living ; hut what was their surprise when they saw him standing 
at the gate in flesh and blood, and demanding one of the young 
princes for himself. The king and queen were plunged into a 
sea of grief But there was nothing for it but to part with one 
of the princes ; for tlie mei:^icant might by his curse turn into 
ashes not only both the princes, but also the king, queen, palace 
and tliG wliolo of tlie kingdom to boot. But which one was to be 
given aw«ay ? The one was as dear as the other- A fearful 
struggle arose in tlio heart of the king and queen. As for the 
' young princes, each of them said I’ll go,’’ “ I’ll go.” The 
younger one said to the elder, ‘‘ You aro older, if only by a fow 
minutes ; you are the pritlo of my father ; you remain at home, 
I’ll go with the mendicant.” The elder said to the younger, 
^‘yoii aro younger than I am ; you ar(3 the joy of my mother ; you 
remain at home. I’ll go with the mondieant.” After a great deal 
of yea and nay, after a great deal of mourning and lamentation, 
after the queen had wetted her clothes with her tears, the older 
prince was let go with the mondieant. But before the prinoo left 
his father’s roof he planted with Ills own hands a tree in the 
court-yard of the palace and said to his parents and brother — 
‘‘This tree is my life. When you see the tree green and fresh, 
then know that it is well with me ; when you see the tree fade 
in some parts, then know that I am in an ill case ; and when you 
see the whole tree fade, then know that I am dead and gone.” 
Then kissing and embracing the king and queen and brother, 
he followed the mendicant. 

As the mendicant and the prince were wending their way 
towards the forest tliey saw some dog’s whelps on the road-side. 
One of the whelps said to its dam — “Mother, I wish to go with 
that handsome young man who must be a prince.” The dam 
said — “go the prince gladly took the puppy as his com- 

panion. They had not gone far when upon a tree on the road- 
side they saw a hawk and its young ones. One of the young 
ones said to its dam — “Mother, I wish to go with that handsome 
young man who must be tl^e son of a king.” The hawk said — 
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and the prince gladly took the young hawk as his com- 
, panion. So the mendicant, the prince with the puppy and the 
young hawk went on their journey. At last they went into the 
dbpth of the forest far away from the houses of men, whore they 
stopped before a hut thatched with leaves. That was the mendi- 
cant’s cell. The mendicant said to tVe prince — “You are to live 
in this hut with me. Your chief w'ork will be to cull flowers 
from the forest for my devotions. You can go on every side ex- 
cept the north. If you go towards the north evil will betide you. 
You can eat whatever fruit or root you like ; and for your drink, 
you will get it from the brook.” The prince disliked neither tlie 
place nor his work. At dawn he used to cull flowers in the forest 
and give them to the mendicant ; after which the mendicant 
went away somewhere the whole day and did not return till sun- 
down ; so the prince had the whole day to himself. He used to 
walk about in the forest with his two companions — ^the puppy 
and the young hawk. He used to shoot arrows at the deer of 
which there was a great number ; and thus made the best of his 
time. One day as ho pierced a stag with an arrow, the wounded 
stag ran towards the north, and the prince not thinking of 
the mendicant's best, followed the stag which entered into a fine- 
looking house that stood close by. The prince entered, but in- 
stead of finding the doer he saw a young woman of matchless 
beauty sitting near the door with a dice-table set before her. 
The prince was rooted to the spot while he admired the heaven- 
born beauty of the lady, “Come in, stranger,” said the lady, 
“chance has brought you here, but don’t go away without hav- 
ing with me a game of dice.” The prince gladly agreed to the 
« proposal. As it was a game of risk they agreed that if the prince 
lost the game he should give his young hawk to the lady ; and 
that if the lady lost it, she should give to the prince a young 
hawk just like that of the prince. " The lady won the game; 
she therefore^^k the prince’s young hawk and kept it in a hole 
ooY^ed with a plank. The prince offered to play a second time, 
and the lady agreeing to it, they fell to it again, on the condi- 
tion that if the lady won the game she should take the prince’s 
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puppy, and if she lost it she should give to the prii'.ce a puppy 
just like that of the prince. The lady won again, and stowed 
away the puppy in another hole with a plank upon it. TIio 
prince offered to play a third time, and the wager was tliat, if the 
prince lost the game he should give himself up to tlie lady to be 
done to by her any thingt she pleased ; and that if he won, the 
lady should give him a young man exactly like himself. Tlie 
lady won the game a third time ; she therefore caught hold of 
the prince and put him in a hold covered over with a plank. 
Now, the beautiful lady was not a woman at all ; she was a 
Eakhasi wlio lived upon human flesh, and her mouth watered at 
the sight of the tender body of the young princo. But as she 
has had her food that day she reserved the princo for the meal 
of the following day. 

Meantime there was great weeping in the house of tlie princess 
father. liis brother used every day to look at the tree planted 
in the court-yard by his own hand. Ilithorto he had found the 
leaves of a living green colour ; but suddenly he found some 
leaves fading. lie gave the alarm to the king and queen^ 
and told them how the leaves were fading. Th(».y concluded 
that the life of tlie elder prince must be in great danger. The 
younger prince therefore resolved to go to the lielp of his brother, 
but before going he planted a tree in the court yard of the 
palace, similar to the one his brother liad planted, and which 
was to be the index of the manner of his life. lie choso the 
swiftest steed in the king’s stables, and galloped towards the 
forest. In the way he saw a dog with a puppy, and the puppy 
thinking that tho rider was the same that had taken away 
his follow-cub, — for the two princes were exactly like each 
other — said— “As you have taken away my brother take me also 
with you”. The younger prince understanding that his bro- 
ther had taken away a puppy, he took up that cub as a com- 
panion. Further on, a young hawk, which was perched on a tree 
on the roadside, said to the prince — “you have taken away my 
brother, take me also, I beseech you on which the younger 
prince readily took it up' With these oompauions he went into 
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the heart of the forest where he saw a hut which he supposed to 
he the mendicant’s. But neltlior tho mendicant nor his brother 
was there. Not knowing what to do or where to go, he dismount- 
ed from his horse, allowed it to graze, while ho himself sat inside 
the house. At sunset the mendicant returned to his hut, and 
seeing the younger prince said — ‘‘I gam glad to see you, I 
told your brother never to go towards the north, for evil in that 
case would betide him ; but it seems, disobeying my orders, he has 
gone to the nortli and lias fallen into the toils of a Eakhasi w!io 
lives there. Tliere is no hope of rescuing him ; perhaps ho has 
already been devoured.” The younger prince fouiihwith went 
towards the north where he saw a stag which ho pierced with 
an arrow. The stag ran into a house which stood hy, and 
the younger prince followed it. lie was not a little astonished 
when instead of seeing a stag ho saw a woman of exquisite beau- 
ty. Ho immediately concluded from what lie had heard from 
the mendicant that the pretended woman was none other than the 
^Bakshasi in whose power his brother was. The latly asked him 
to play a game of dice with her. He complied with the request, 
and on the same conditions on which the older prince had played. 
The youiiger prince won ; on which the lady produced the young 
hawk from the hole and gave it to the prince. Tlie joy of the 
two hawks on meeting each other was great. Tliolady and the 
prince played a second time, and the prince won again. The 
lady therefore brought to the prince the young puppy lying iu 
the hole. They played a third time and the prince won a 
third time. The lady demurred producing a young man exactly 
like the prince, pretending that it was impossible to got one, but 
the prince insisting on the fulfilment of the condition his 
brother was produced. The joy of the two brothers on meeting 
each, other was great. The Eakshasi said to the princes, “Don’t 
kill me, and I will tell you a secret wbioh will save the life of 
the elder prince.^ She then told them that the mendicant was a 
worshipper of ffie goddess Kali who had a temple not far off ; 
that ho belonged to that sect of Hindus who seek perfection from 
iateroourse with the spirits of departed men ; that he had already 
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sacrificed at the altar, of Kali six human victims whose skulls 
could be seen in niches inside her temple ; that he would become 
perfect when the seventh victim Avould bo sacrificed ; and that 
the elder prince was intended for the seventh victim. The Ra- 
kshasi then told tl^e prince to go immediately to tlie temple to 
find out the truth of wliat she had said. To the temple they ac- 
cordingly went. When the elder prince wont inside the temple, 
the skulls ill the, niches lauglied a ghastly laugh. Horror-struck 
at the sight and sound, he en([iured of the cause of the laugliter ; 
and tlie skulls told him that tlioy were glad because they were 
about to get anotlier added to thcr number. One of the skulls, 
as spokesman of tlio rest, said — “ Young prince, in a few days 
tlie moiidioaiii’s dev^otions will bo conijilotod, and you will bo 
brought into this toniple and your head will be cut oil*, and you 
will keep company wit h us. But there i-s one way by which you 
can escape that fate and do us good.” “ 0, do tell me,” said tho 
prince, “ what that way is, and I promise to do you all the good 
I can.” Tlie skull replied— “ When the mendicant will bring 
you into this temple to offer you up as a sacrifice, before cutting 
off your head lie will tell you to prostrnte yourself before Mother 
liali, and while you prostrate yourself ho will cut off your head. 
But take our advice, when he tells you to bow down before Kali, 
you tell him that as a priucc you never bowed down to any one, 
that you never knew what bowing down was, and that the mendi- 
cant should show it to you by himself doing it in your presence. 
And when he bows down to show you how it is done, you take 
up your sword and separate his head from his body. And when 
you do that, we shall all be restored to life, as the mendicant’s 
vows will bo unfulfilled.” The elder prince thanked tho skulls 
for their advice, and wont into the hut of the mendicant along 
with his younger brother. 

In the comjgo of a few days the mendicant’s devotions were 
completed. On the following day he told the prince to go along 
^ with him to the temple of Kali for what reason he did not men- 
tion ; but the prince knew it was to offer him up as a victim to 
tho goddess. The younger prince also went with them, but he 
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was not allowed to go inside the temple. The mendicant then 
stood in the presence of Kali and said to the prince — ‘‘Bow down 
to the goddess.’’ Tlie prince replied, “ I have not, as a prince, 
bowed to any one ; I do not know how to perform the act of pros- 
tration. Please show me the way first, and I’ll gladly do it.” The 
mendicant then prostrated himself before the goddess ; and while 
he was doing so the prince at one stroke of his sword separated 
his head from his body. Immediately the skulls in the niches of 
the temple laughed aloud, and the goddess herself Became pro- 
pitious to the prince and gave him that virtue of perfection which 
the mendicant had sought to obtain. The skulls were again united 
to their respective bodies and became living men, and the two 
princes returned to their country. 

Here my story endeth, 

The Natiya-thorn withereth, &o. 

Mother Qoosb. 


XIV. A GHASTLY WIFE. 

Once on a time there lived a Brahman who had married a 
wife, and who lived in tlie same house with his mother. Near 
his house was a tank, on the embankment of which stood a tree 
on the bouglxs of which lived a ghost of the kind called Sanh^ 
chinniy One night the Brahman’s wife had occasion to go to the 
tank, and as she went she brushed by a Sankchinni who stood 
near ; on which the she-ghost got very angry with the woman, 
seized her by the throat, climbed into her tree, and thrust her 
into a hole in the trunk. There the woman lay almost dead with 
fear. The ghost put on the clothes of the woman and went into 
tho house of the Brahman. Neither the Brahman nor his mother 
had any inkling of the change. The Brahman thought his wife 
returned from the tank, and the mother thought that it was her 
daughter-in-law:3sfc^Next morning tho mother-in-law discovered 

* Sanhehninis or SankkachurnU are female ghosts of whfte complexion^ 
Thc^ Ttsnallr stand at the dead of night at the foot of trees, and look like sheets 
of ^hite cloth. 
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some cliange in her daughter-in-law. Her daugliter-in-law, she 
know, was constitutionally weak and languid, and took a long 
time to do the work of the house. But she had apparently 
become quite a dilforent person. All of a sudden she had become 
very active. She ^ now did the work of the house in an incre- 
dibly short time. Suspeetifig nothing, the old woman said no- 
thing either to lier sou or to her daiighter-iii-law ; on the con- 
trary, slie inly rejoiced that her daughter-in-law had turned over 
a new loaf. But her surprise became every day greater and 
greater. The cooking of the household was done in much less 
time than before. When the mother-in-law wanted the daughter- 
in-law to bring any thing from the next room, it was brought in 
much less time than was required in walking from one room to 
tile other. The ghost instead of going inside the next room 
would stretch a long arm — for gliosts can lengthen or shorten any 
limb of their bodies — from the door and get the thing. One day 
the old woman observed the ghost doing this. She ordered her 
to bring a vessel from some distance, and the ghost unconsciously 
stretched her hand to severiil yards’ distance, and brought it in a 
trice. Tlie old woman was struck with wonder at the sight. She 
said nothing to her, but spoke to her son. Both mother and son 
began to watch the ghost more nan'owly. One day the old wo- 
man knew that there was no fire in the house, and she know also 
that her daughter-in-law had not gone out of doors to get it ; and 
yet, strange to say, the hearth in the kitchen-room was quite in 
a blaze. She went in and, to her iiffinite surprise, found that her 
daughter-in-law was not using any fuel for cooking, but had 
thrust into the oven her foot which was blazing brightly. The 
old mother told her son what she had seen, and they both con- ^ 
eluded that the young woman in the house was not his real wife 
but a she-ghost. Tho son witnessed those very acts of the ghost 
which his motlier Jbad seen. An Ojha'* was therefore sent for. 
The exorcist came, and wanted in the first instance to ascertain 
whether the wpman was a real woman or a ghost. For this pur- 
pose he lighted a piece of turmeric and set it below the nose of 

o An exorcist, one who drives away ghosts from possessed persons. 

3 
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the supposed woman. Now this was an infallible tost, as no 
ghost, whether male or female, can put up with the smell of 
burnt turmeric. The moment the lighted turmeric was taken 
near her, she screamed aloud and ran away from the room. It 
was now plain that she was either a ghost or a.woman possessed 
by a ghost. The woman was caught Kold of by main force and 
asked who she was. At first she refused to make any disclosures, 
on which the Ojha took up his slippers and began belabouring 
her with them. Then the ghost said with a strong nasal accent 
-—for all ghosts speak through the nose — that she was a Banh- 
chinniy that she .lived on a ti^^ by the side of the tank, that she 
had seized the young Brahmani and put her in the hollow of her 
tree because one night she had touched her, and that if any per- 
son went to the hole the woman would be found. The woman 
was brought from the tree almost dead ; the ghost was again shoe- 
beaten, after which process on her declaring solemnly that she 
would not again do any harm to the Brahman and his family, 
she was released from the spell of the Ojha and sent away ; 
and the wife of the Brahman recovered slowly. After which the 
Brahman and his wife lived many years happily together and 
begat many sons and daughters. 

Here my story endeth, 

The Natiya-thom withereth, &c. 

Mother Goose. 


BEVIEW OF MR, BOMWETSCH’S BENGALI TEANS- 
LATION OP THE GOSPEL OP MATTHEW. 

By the Editor. 

MATTHEW. CHAPTER I. 

The Eev. 0. Bomwetsoh of the Church Missionary Society, 
who has grown groy in the study of the Bible and of biblical 
literature, and x^ho as a German has mastered the higher criti- 
oW of learned divines of his highly •favoured fatherland, has 
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lately published a translation into the Bengali language of the 
Gospel of Matthew from the original Gh*eek. As a translator of 
the New Testament from the original Greek into Bengali, Mr. 
Bomwetsoh has admirable qualifications. He is, we believe, a 
sound Greek scholar; he is learned in all the biblical learning 
of the Germans ; and he writes Bengali with an idiomatic simpli- 
city and force quite remarkable in a foreigner. The translation 
of the New Testament, which is now used in all the Churches 
of Bengal, is the work of a scholar and missionary of the highest 
repute, the Rev Dr. Wenger of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
also a German though a native of Switzerland. Dr. Wenger is, 
we believe, a first-rato Greek scholar, has sound judgment, and 
is master not only of Bengali but also of Sanskrit. Dr. Wenger 
has devoted his whole life to biblical translation, and has trans- 
lated the whole of the Bible, both the Old Testament and the 
New, into Bengali as well as Sanskrit. To no man are Bengali 
Christians more indebted than to the venerable Dr. Wenger, who 
has given to them the whole of the Word of God in their mother 
tongue. Though Mr. Bomwetsoh has been engaged a good many 
years of his missionary life in what is called active missionary 
work, he has been all his life preparing himself as a biblical 
translator. Some years ago he published a translation of the 
Epistle to the Romans with a commentary on it, and has now 
brought out a translation of the Gospel of Matthew to which he 
has added some notes. As we have now before us two different 
Bengali versions of the Gospel of Matthew by two eminent 
scholars, we think it a most interesting study to compare the one^ 
with the other, not, indeed, with a view to praise the one anc^ 
dispraise the other — of such an ignoble motive we are altogether 
unconscious — but with a view to arrive, if possible, at a correct 
rendering of the Holy Scriptures. ' I do not suppose that the 
present Bengali Version of the Scriptures will be the future Bible 
of the sixty millions of Bengal ; that version must be the work of 
;the natives of the country ; but in the mean time every BengaK 
Christian must feel it to be*his duty, no less pleasing than it is 
imperative, to assist in the right rend^ing into his mother tongue 
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of the Word of God. It is with tliis object that I purpose in; 
this and the following papers to compare Mr. Bomwetsch’s 
translation with I)r. Wenger’s. I shall also in the course of this 
review trace the progress we have made in biblioal translation, 
by comparing Dr. Wenger’s and Mr. Bomwetsch’s translation's, 
with two other versions which liave^ow been superseded, — ^Dr. 
Carey’s and Dr. Yates’. My copy of Dr. Carey’s Bengali Bible 
is the edition of 1832 ; and that of Dr. Yates* is the edition of 
1845. If I mistake not the latter was brought out by Dr. Wen- 
ger after the death of Dr. Yates, but it is substantially the ver- 
sion of Dr. Yates, though Dr. Wenger made some alterations. 
Dr. Wenger’s own last edition, which is called the “Fifth, re- 
vised,” bears the date of 1874. 

The name of the Evangelist. As the name of our Evangelist 
in the Greek has a tan and a tMtay it is, I think, more correctly 
represented in Bengali by Mr. Bomweiscli than by previous 
translators. Dr. (Jarey, apparently following the English sound, 
has ^rtf^ ; Dr. Yatos has ^ ; Dr. AVenger ; and Mr. Bom- 
wetsoh 

Tlie Greek word emujijelion is translated by Dr, 

Carey ; by both Drs. Yates and AYonger; and 

by Mr. Bomwetscb. I think Mr. Bomwetscli’s rendering is an im- 
provement ; for I don’t think the word is ever used either 

in classical or in colloquial Bengali. But why use at all ? 

That word is a purely secular and commercial word ; it is never 
used in connection with religious messages or biographies. But 
^ there is a word moaning exactly the same thing, and used very 
much as the word emnyoX is used, namely, We have in 

Bengali or the news of Akrur, the uncle of the god 

Krishna. That plirase is a household* phrase amongst the Vaish- 
navas, is perhaps the best rendering of the Greek word. 

The Greek preposition kata in the title is rendered into 
(composed) by D.iJ. Carey, and into (written) by the othe^ 

translators. I have no particular objection to as we must 

use a verb ; but sounds very like kata Matthaion. 
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Chap. I. verse 1. Tlie two important words in this verse 
are hihlos and genesis. Oenesis means ( Liddell and Scott ) 
origin, source ; birth, manner of birth ; production, generation ; 
race ; age ; family. That the word here means genealogy is the 
opinion of a groaif many commentators ; and it is rendered in 
that sense by Drs. Carey, Yates and Wenger. Bibbs moans 
paper, scroll, book. The question is, what is the meaning of the 
words bibbs geueseos ? Dr. Carey renders tliem into the “ book 
of the foreTathers ” which conveys quite a wrong moaning. Dr. 
Yates renders them into ‘‘ list of the former race ; and Dr. 
Wenger into “ list of the forefathers.” Dr. Wenger’s rendering 
no doubt gives the sense of tlie words as they are generally un- 
derstood by most commentators. But it may bo doubted whether 
a translator should expound. A translator’s business is to give 
the rendering of the words as far as possible, leaving readers to 
put upon tliom what interpretation they like best. Mr. Bomwetsoh 
translates the words by or the “book of origin” or genera- 

tion, as in the authorized English translation, which is as close and 
literal a rendering as the genius of the two languages will allow. 
Mr. Bomwetsoh ]:>uts this verse quite separately from what follows, 
from which it is plain, I think, tliat by genesis ho does not under- 
stand “ genealogy,” But whatever meaning may bo attached to 
the word, his translation seems to us to bo the more accurate of 
the two. 

The of Mr. Bomwetsoh seems to us to bo more correct 
than the of Dr. Carey, and of Drs. Yates and Wen- 
ger. For the same reason the ^ of Mr. Bomwetsoh is more 
correct than the v.%^ of Drs. Carey, Yates and Wenger. Dr. 
Wenger's is certainly better than the of Dr. Yato^ 

but Mr. Bomwetsch’s is better still. “ Son ” ( in the 

words “ son of Abraham ” “ son of' David ”) is rendered into ^ 
both by Dr. Yales and by Mr. Bomwetsoh. I think Dr. Wenger’s 
rendering into is more oorreot and more agreeable to usage. 

■ Both the words mean son ; but also means descendant. 

When a Brahman is asked, “ Whose are you P” in reply he 
mentions the head of the Brahmauical tribe to which he belongs. 
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When he is asked, “ Whose ^ are you ?” he answers by men- 
tioning the name of his father. I therefore consider Dr. Wenger’e 
rendering exceedingly happy. 

2, In this verse and in the following verses egennise is 
more literally translated by Mr. Bomwetsch imto ^ than 
by Dr. Wenger who uses a circumlocutory plirase. Mr, Bom- 
wetsoh says, following the original, “ Abraham begat Isaac 
Dr. Wenger says “ Isaac was the son of Abraham.’' Though 
both renderings convey the same moaning, I do not see why we 
should not closely follow the Ipsimma verba of inspiration when 
wo can do so without going against the idiom of the language 
into which we translate. 

16. Mary, the mother of our Lord, is called (Mariam) 

by Dr. Tates and Wenger, following the Muhammadan way of 
pronouncing that name ; whereas Mr. Bomwetsch calls her 
following the original Greek. Dr. Carey also has I think 

in representing Scripture names we should give no hoed to their 
pronunciation by Muhammadans, but we should follow the ori- 
ginal Greek or Hebrew. For the same reason wo prefer the 

(Idif^ph) of Mr. Bomwetsch to the of Dr. Wenger. 

“ Who is called Christ.” This is rendered by T)r. Wenger 
thus — ‘‘ RRd by Mr. Bomwetsch thus 

— The explanation of the name Christ is quite 
uncalled for. I see that Dr. Wenger has throughout put in 
words of explanation within brackets. In this Chapter I notice 
interpolations - within brackets in tliree places. In the 6th verso 
the Evangelist says — “ David the king begat Solomon of her of 
Uriah.” Dr. Wenger puts in the adjective [dead] before Uriah, 
^'his is quite unnecessary. We should have the pure and un- 
adulterated Word or God, Words of explanation might be put 
either as foot-notes or on the margin. ^ 

17. In this-^erse Dr. Wenger has interpolated the word 
(altogeth^lt) — there are no brackes this time — and makes 

the sentence thus— ‘‘ In this way from Abraham to David are • 
altogether fonxteen generations,” though altogether is not in the 
original. It is a superfluous expletive, and not necessary at all. 
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The chief word in this verse is metoikesia. Dr. Carey ren- 
ders it into (taking away) ; Dr. Yates into 

(being taken away) ; Dr. Wenger into (sojourn) ; and Mr. 

Bom wotsch into (captivity). One might fancy that as the 

Greek word is copipounded of met a and oikizO^ Dr. Wenger’s 
rendering is the most feMcitons. But it will not appear so on 
closer inspection. The word means voluntary change of 

abode for a season ; but the Greek word means change of abode 
caused by another. The primary meaning of metoikizo is ‘‘ to lead 
settlers to another abode,” though in its passive form it means 
“ to go to another country,” (see Liddell and Scott). Besides* 
in the LXX. metoikesia is used in the sense of captivity. 
is the equivalent, not of metoikesia, but of metoikia. At the same 
time I think the word used by Mr. Bomwetsch, is too 

strong. It convoys the idea of being shut up in a prison-house, 
which was not tlie condition of the Jews in Babylonia. In the 
authori74ed English version it is admirably rendered into carry- 
ing away ;” and Dr. Carey’s and Dr. Yates’ renderings are 
similar to it. 

18. The enclitic proposition, or rather ^as^-position, de, is 
usually untranslated especially in prose ; but sometimes the ren- 
dering of it gives a graceful effect to a paragraph. It breaks the 
fall, as it wore, of the reader’s mind from one subject to another, 
and thus takes* away the abruptness that may be felt in going 
from one paragraph to another. In the authorized English ver- 
sion the particle de in this verse is rendered, with a very happy 
effect, into “ now.” Drs. Carey, Yates and Wenger do not 
translate it ; while Mr. Bomwetsch renders it into which 

word conveys, in this its secondary signification, precisely th^ 
same idea as the English ‘‘ now ” does. 

Mr. Bomwetsch’s translation of the remaining part of this 
verse seems to w to be less literal than Dr. Wenger’s. Dr. Wen- 
ger in closely imitating the original has kept to the participial 
form of mnhtentheish, whereas Mr. Bomwetsch by making that 
a principal verb interpolates the adverb (when ) twice, leaves 
prin ( before ) untranslated, and is obliged to interpolate the 
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words ( at such a time ) to carry tlio sense. All this 

might liavo been avoided by sticking to the participial form 
l)r, Wenger has done. 

I think Mr, Bomwotsch uses a wrong tense when he says 
; it ought to bo 

The Greek word sunMlmn is reivlored by Dr. Carey, 

by Drs. Yates and Wenger, and by Mr. Boni- 

wetscli. In our opinion Mr. Bomwetsch’s is the best rendering’ 
the otlier words are a little too broad. 

The word eurdM is rendered into by Drs. Carey 

and Wenger, and by Mr. Bomwetsch into ; while 

Dr, Yates leaves it untranslated, apparently misunderstanding 
the passage. is, in our opinion, too wide for the pur- 

pose here, as it would imply that the matter was known to the 
general public. The rendering of Drs. Carey and Wenger is 
better, as it conveys a sense less wide than the other. 

“ She was found with child of the Holy Ghost ’’ is trans- 
lated by Mr. Bomwotsch “ she was found with child by Uw 
X>owcr of the Holy Ghost.” is quite unnecessary, and is 

not in the original. Drs. Carey, Yates and Wenger, translate it 
as in the authorized English version. 

Mr. Bomwotsch uses the honorific form of the pronoun 
in connection with our Lord, with Joseph and Mary; but Dr. 
Wenger restricts it to our Lord only. We do not know whether 
Dr. Wenger has done this with an eye to tlie MaiTolatry of the 
Church of Home ; but whatever his reason may have been, the 
usage is not in accordance with Bengali manners. Wo apply the 
honorific pronoun to every respectable woman ; how much more 
it applicable to the mother of our Lord ? 

19 . The word dikam evidently means hero, observant of 
religious rules and customs. Dr. Carey renders it into Dr. 

Yates, into Dr. Wenger into and Mr. Bomwetsch 

intoTt^^rtf^. last word, though correct, is an unusual word ; 
hut the of Drs. Carey and Wenger berrs the same mean- 
ing, as the Hindus apply that epithet to the man who scrupu- 
lously conforms to the rules of their sacred books. 
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DeUjmatizo means to make a show of, to expose, as the mer- 
chants of Athens expnseil their goods for sale in the Deigma in 
the Peirceeus. Dr. Carey translates it “ to make disreputable 
Dr. Yates “ to express reproaeli Dr. AYenger to make object 
of calumny’;'’ M;;. lh:)in wet soli ‘‘ to make object of shame.” It 
is dillioull: to get a BeiigaM eipii valent for the Greek word. 

‘20. Mr. Bomw<?l sell’s rendering of cnthfinK^fhnaton into^^I^T^C^ 
we regard as partieularly happy. Tlie words not only 
give tlto exact meaning of the original but almost reeal the sound 
of the Greek word itself. 

‘‘Be]jol<l” is not translated by Mr. Bomwetseh, and wo 
think properlj^, fn; the genius of flic Bengali language does not 
arlniifc of its tvaiishiiiou in a passage like tlni present. 

21. Mr. Bomwotsclrs rendering of this verse is, in our 
opinion, far suj'Kn'ior to that of Dr. \Yonger's. lu the first place, 

AV%mger applies the pronoun to M.'iry. AV’’o apply that 
pronoun to a cool(3y or a day-labourer, but never to any respeot- 
ablo person ; far less can it be applied to tl /.0 Mother of our 
blessed Lord, to her wliom “ generations call blessed.” 1 hope 
tljo Native Church in Bengal will not imbibo this spirit of ultra- 
Protostaulisni. W e Hindus revere our mothers above all other 
luiiLiau beings, how much more should we rovereiioe the mother 
of our Saviour ? Mr. Bomwetscli very properly usos tlie honori- 
fic pronoun lu the -second place, the 

of Mr. Bomwotscli is more correct and moi’o idiomatic than tlie 
of Dr. AVeuger. Mr. Boiuwetsch’s rendering 
means simply ‘‘ she shall bring forth a sou” ; but Dr, AYonger’s 
rendering means “she shall bring forth a sew,” not a daughter. 
Dr. AYengcr uses tlio vulgar form and Mr. Bomwotsch 

the honorific form In the tliird place, Mr. Boiuwetsch’s 

is far better than the ?nff^ of Dr. AYenger, The latter 
form was used*»^perhaps fifty years ago, but at present it is a 
provincialism oliiefly confined to Eastern Bengal, which in point 
of pronunciation is the Somersetshire of Bengal. At any rate 
no genteel writer of the present day uses In the fourth 

place, Dr. Wenger interpolates within brackets the word Saviour. 

4 
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after Jesus, tims —‘‘And thou shalt call his name Jesus [Saviour].*’ 
That explanation should have been put on the margin, and not 
along with the sacred text. In the fifth place, the Greek word 
lao8 is translated “ subjects’' by Dr. Wenger, and “people” by 
Mr. Bomwetsch. The latter seems to iis tOfbe the preferable 
rendering. The word certainly is used in the sense of “subjects” 
by some Greek writers occasionally, but its primary and general 
meaning is “ people,” (see Liddell and Scott). 

22. In this verso tlic two most important words are jn'o- 
ph^Un (prophet) and plcroo (fulfil) ; and in the rendering of them 
Mr. Bomwetsch has been, in our opinion, more successful tlian 
Dr. Wenger. The woi'd prophet has been translated 
(teacher) by Dr. Carey ; (foreteller) by Dr. Yates ; 

(declarer of ideas) by Dr. Wenger ; and (speaker for 

God) by Mr. Bomwetsch. Tlie first rendering is tar too vague 
and general, and may therefore be summarily rejected. Tho 
second rendering may be allowed in this passage, but a prophet 
does not always mean a predictor of future events ; there being 
multitudes of passages in the Bible where tho prophet does not 
foretell any thing. The third rendering is, again, too vague ; 
it is certainly more in consonance with the primary meaning 
of tho word than tho other renderings, but it is not in accord- 
ance with the general usage of classical writers. A prophet, pro- 
perly speaking, means “ one who speaks for another^ especially one 
who speaks for a god^ and Interprets his wifi to man,” {Liddell and 
Scott), If such bo the meaning of tho original word, Mr. 
Bomwetsch’s rendering is by far the best, 

Pleroo is translated (is made full) by Dr. Carey ; 

(falftlled) by Dr. Yates; (realized or attended with fruit) by 
Dr. Wenger ; and fiff by Mr. Bomwetsch. I believe the word 
generally used in >Sanskrit, meaning the fulfilment of a prophecy, 
is that used by Dr Yates and Mr. Bomwetsch, I do not under- 
stand why Dr. "VS^enger has changed it for 

24. Being raised from sleep” is accurately translated by , 
by Dr. Wenger*; Mr. Bomwetsch rondors it “ on tho dream 
breaking.” Here the word is hopnos (sleep) and not onar (dream) . 
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But Mr. Bomwotsch perhaps thought that though hopnoH is never 
used in classical Greek for ‘Mream/^ it is in reality the same, as 
it is in sound, with tlie Sanskrit srapnas, the Sanskrit letter s 
being changed into h according to Grimm’s law. 

(kept near) of Mr. Bomwetscli is, perhaps, a more 
delicate roudoririg of parelahe than of Dr. Wenger. 

The latter expression is, in my opinion, too strong for the pass- 
age. 

25. The Greek word etjtnd-^kp is translated both by Drs. 
Carey and Yates by a very coarse word ; it is well that Dr. Wen- 
ger lias rejected it. But the words lie lias substituted for it 
do not express the idea of the passage at all, indeed, 
do not express any intelligible idea. An ordinary Bengali reader 
understands Dr. Wenger to inejin — Josopli did not ask her who 
she was. Mr. Bomwotsch a(Jciiratoly renders it 
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J,A CAVAI.E. 


Atujmle liarbun\ 


O lank-haired Corsican how grand was France, 

In the lair summer month of Mcssidor ! 

A wild steed, — with the lightnings in her glance. 
Free, free, slie owned nor king nor conqueror. 

No hand had ever touched her. None could dai^e 
With insult or witli outrage wound her pride ; 
Upon her flanks, no housings w’ould she bear ; 
UiilA^oable, — ^tlie nations she defied. 


A virgin skin ; thin nostrils ; fetlocks made 

For speed and strength ; the maUo a flag unfurled^ 
Upon her haunches rising when she neighed, 

A terror ran through Europe and the world. 
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Thou earnest and belield’st her attitude, 

Her testless (.touj) and supple empty back ; 

One spring ! And then away, — 0 Centaur rude, 

Thy spur she h-els, — choose, choose at will thy truefe. 

C 

llenceforili, as ayo slie lovoJ tliejtr limpet’s sound. 

The smoll of powder, and the flash of gun, 

For race-courso, she had earth witlioiit a bound, 

For pastime, battles wliieh sho always won. 

No more repose or sleep ! ’Mid sword and brand, 

To swoop still on, — her work ! Her iron heel 
Trampled on human bodies as on sand, 

Till blood rose almost to her curb of steel. 

For fifteen years the nations felt her ire, 

Prostrate they lay beneath her headlong tread ; 

It Was an Apocalyptic vision dire, 

The steed and rider and the myriads dead. 

[With this spirited pieco the Echoes of the French Poets come 
to a close. AVe have no more translations in manuscript from the 
peu of the late Miss Torn Dutt. E(L B, M.] 


A TALE OE NATIVE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
IN BENGAL, 

CHAPTER 1. 

There was a Christian Mission Station in a village of somo 

liote, in the district of , It was under the superintendence 

of a native missiotv^iry nainod Jadu Nath Ganguly. The ReviL 
Jadunath Ganguly conducted his missionary operations in the 
following ways, lie liad several Anglo-vernacular and vernacular 
schools for the education of both boys and girls, at convenient dis- 
tanbes from his hoad^'quartersi Though Obristianity was openly 
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tauglit III tlie soliools from the commoiicoment, j^c^t tlie Illudus 
and Mahomedans for whose benofit they were established, object- 
ed not to send their cliildreu into them. lA)r imparting religious 
iiistructiou to the adults he and his assistants used to visit 
people in their h(fiisGs, aiK^l to preach the Cxospel message in 
places of publio resort. There were also some col])orteurs who 
went about selling and distributing religious books and tracts. 
For doing good to the young men brought up in scliools and col- 
leges, wliero no religious instruction was imparted, lie had a week- 
ly meeting at wliicii he used to deliver lectures on religh)us sub-* 
jocts. Ho also rocioived visits from enquirers almost every day at 
eo.rtaiu hours. In all those ways, the Kovd. Jadiinath Iiad been 
successful ill bringing iruiny into the fold of Christ. He had got 
lip a regular cominunily of Clirlstiaiis at his head-quarters. Some 
of them worked in tlie mission Hold, while others pursued other avo- 
cations according to their several tastes and inclinations. Wlieii he 
first entered the field of liis labors, he was simniied and despised by 
the people of the placio. But llioy soon learnt to like and love him 
for his learning, good sense» and benevolence. They gradyially 
came to seek his counsel and Jiclp even in their fciniily feuds and 
their social disputes. And ho had often to mediate between con- 
tending parties, and genondl^’ succeeded in re-establishing petujo 
and concord amongst tliem. 

Among tlio uumerous visitors of Mr. Ganguly was' one young 
man named Naudalal Ghosh. During his college vacations, when 
lio would come to his native village, wliicli was about a mile from 
the Mission Station, Naudalal was a frequent visitor at the mis- 
sionary’s residence. He was a sincere enquirer after the truth, 
and as such Mr. Ganguly took a special interest in him. And' 
Nandalal soon became familiar with tlie doctrines of Christianity. 
The knowledge of English, science aiid literature which he liad 
acquired in the college, had fully undermined his faith in Hindu- 
ism, Ho had long ceased to feel any reverence for the idols 
■^hicb his friends and relatives worshipped. And the superstitious 
rites and ceremonies which were daily performed around him, and 
in which sometimes he had to join, appeared to him to be utterly 
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unreasonable and projGitless. The teacliings of Christianity had 
always seemed to him peculiarly suited to the condition and cir- • 
cinnstancos of mankind. And what ho had road of the evidencoa 
of Christianity showed him clearly that it was the religion of 
God. lUs visits to tlie missionary e.^tended dver three years, and 
ho was fully ])reparf>«i to forsake the religion of his fathers, and 
to embrace the Christum fn itli. ICo had lost his mother, when very 
young. And recently he had to mourn the death of a loving 
father. Tlio latter event led liim to think more seriously than 
ever of the religious coiioerns of his soul, and so one morning he 
went to tlie missionary and dcfflared his intention of publicly 
professing the faith of Clirist. Mr. Ganguly, from what ho had 
known of NaudalaUs sentimorits, was prepared for this, and he 
felt no hesitation in admitting him into the visible Church of the 
llodeemer. NandalaFs friends and relatives, when theybeoauie 
apprised of his views and determination, moved heaven and earth, 
so to speak, to prevent l\im from l>ecoming a Christian, but they 
failed, and he was publicly baptised at tbe Mission Chapel by the 
lleVy Mr. Ganguly. 

The relatives of Nandalal w^ent away breathing vengeance 
against Nandalal, and threatening to do to him all the evil that 
l»y in their power, llis tathor-iii-law also, wlio had come from a dis- 
tant place to dissuade him from becoming a Christian, wont away 
from lain in an angry nmod, and the next day he took away his 
daughter, who was Nandalars wife, a girl of C.1 or J4 years of 
age, to his own house, resolving never to allow the apostate to • 
have her again, — while Nandalars two uncles (father’s brothers) 
deformiued to defraud their apostate nephew of his share of their 
"oSlUmon property. 

NandalaFs father had lived witli his two brothers in their 
common ancestral house, and they had all their landed property 
iu^undivided p>sssession. The oldest brother was tho head of the 
family and managed all the property. The profits were never 
divided amongest them, but were applied by the manager tb 
the common expenditure, the three brothers and their families 
living in commensality, For private expenses each brother used 
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to receive from the common fund a stated amount. The common 
property yielded ten or twelve thousand Itupeos a year. And 
Nandalal was entitled to a tliird of tliis property, he heiiig the 
only son and heir of liis fatlicr. And liis uncles took counsel 
together how tliey jnight deprive liim of it. But as tlie law was 
in the convert’s favor, tlie^ saw tlioy could not well keep him 
altogether from having a share, hut might manage not to lot him 
have the full share. 

■ A few months passed, when Nandalal thinking that tlio 
feelings of his uncles had somcwliat softened towards him, went 
to tliem, and dcniaiided of them his father’s one-tliird share of 
the common property. His uncles taunted him saying, “You 
could easily forsake your father’s religion, could you not as easily 
make up your mind to give up claims to his property.” Ho kept 
(piiot. But Mr. Chinguly, who ac(?oinp:iuied Nandalal, replied, 
tliat it was useless to taunt Nandalal on his fnith, and to ignore 
his rights to his father’s share of the estates in their possession, 
the value of which was not less than a lac of Rupoos. Ho also 
added that it would ho for th<3 good of all parties coiicornod if an 
amicable arraiigomont were <;oiiie to. Namlalal’s uncles wore not 
however so riglit-niiud(':d as to readily acipiiosoo in the justice of 
such remarks. Tliey said tliat aoconliug to tlioir religion an 
apostate was not entitled to a shai'o of liis nncestr.Ml property, and 
they would he acting against the dictates oi* their Sliasters if they 
gave him any portion of their ancestral property. Ho might go 
to law, and they would wait till the law compelled them to give 
up anything to him. Tliey rightly thought that, it would be no 
easy matter for him to have legal redress, when he was almost 
penniless. I’or he must have at least seven or eight thoi^gnvvd 
liupees before he could venture to apply to the Courts to do jus- 
tice to him. The eldest uncle of Nandalal, named Bonimadbab 
Ghosh, spoke oat‘ what he and his younger brother intended to do. 
He said to Nandalal, “you would perhaps bring a suit against us, 
but have you the means to do so ? Though the British Govern- 
ment deals generally speaking even handed justice, yet the door 
of justice is closed to the poor. When you would be laying 
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claim to something like a lac of Rupees, though that would bo by 
far too miioh as the value oF vour father’s share of the property, 
you would he ashamed to sue as a pauper. We would see liow 
you would uiaiiage to sue us. Your Olivistian friends would be the 
last, I fancy, to onrae to your help with money, as t1iey themselves 
are poor. You ma^lc a grand mistakfi wlien you allowed yourself 
to forvsake — at least to run the chance of losing all the solid com- 
forts of life for a more bubble at the best. You must reap as you 
have sowed.’’ 

Nandahil. “ It does not become me to point out the errors 
which lurk in ov(?rv one of your remarks. And I would not in- 
sult you by su]^]>osing tlint you arc uneoiisoioiis of them. As you 
are determined not to listen to wliat would bo good for btitli of us, 
I would not trouble you any more Avith solicitations to do me sim- 
ple justice. I sliall seek justice whore, I am sure, I shall find it. 
But lot mo tell you that it will be to your cost.” 

Benimadliab. “ Very w'oll, do your utmost to put us into 
trouble. We won't bo backward to treat you in tlio same way. 
I hav'e no more time to bestow on you.” 

After the above interview with Naudalal's uncles, Mr. Gan- 
guly unwilling to see matters come to uupleasant issues, made 
several visits to them to bring about an amicable settlemont of 
tlie affair. But ho failed to persuade thorn to give; up their iin- 
iiatural and c.rucl resolii.(;i«)ii in the matter. He was therefore 
coiupollcd, for tho bonoiit of his young friend, to get some of his 
Avealthy friends to aeconiinodate Nandahil Avitli tho requisite funds 
to carry on the suit. Naiidalal, being a young man, and a now con- 
vert toCliristianity, would have no doubt found great difficulty in 
^geceeding in such a thing, but Mr. Ganguly’s character gave 
such weight to his request that in a short time Naudalal w’as 
enabled to file a suit against his uncles. We need not enter into 
the details of It will suffice to say that it dragged on its slow 
course for upwards of a year. The formal and technical charac- 
ter of the proceedings of a rnofussil court of justice leaves little, 
chance of disposing of a case in a short time. To this must be 
added the arts which the pleaders practise to increase their fees 
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hj prolonging the adjudication of a case as much as is decently 
possible. They examine and cross-examine and re-examine wit- 
nesses on points which ultimately go very little in their clients' 
favor, and thus occupy the court’s time to the prejudice of the pub- 
lic and also of th5ir own cUents. With all such causes of delay, 
it was not before the 15th month since the institution of the suit, 
that the court could deliver its judgment in the case. At last 
Nandalal was happy to obtain a decree for a full third of the pro- 
perty in the possession of his uncles. It was then that his uncles 
came to their senses. For the decree made them liable not only 
to give up to Nandalal a third of the entire property, but also to 
pay his costs, and his sliare of the profits which they had kept 
from him since his conversion to Ohristianity. There were appel- 
late courts to which they might carry the case in appeal, but they 
saw it would be worse than useless to do so. It would be merely 
increasing their already heavy liabilities. So now they appeared 
solicitous to como to terms, though too proud to acknowledge it. 
They slily sent their Bewan, as he was called, to Nandalal, for 
the purpose of sounding his intentions. 

This Dowan, named Dwarkanath Mitter, was distantly rela- 
ted to the family of his employers. He had grown grey in their 
service, and was lield in great respect by his employers. All their 
receipts and disbursements wore in his charge, and he had a 
general supervision of all the property. And seldom^ anything 
of importance was done by them without his counsel and concur- 
rence. Nandalal received him with due marks of respect. Though 
smarting under the unjust and ungenerous treatment of his un- 
. oles, he was far from harbouring in his heart I'ovengeful feelings 
against them. His visitor, naturally ignorant of such an* aii- 
usual thing, had taken it for granted that Nandalal must be enter- 
taining bitter feelings of hatred not only against his uncles, but 
also in a great measure against him, as their counsellor and man 
of business. He was therefore not a little surprised at being re- 
•ceived kindly by Nandalal. But he was too much experienced 
in the ways of the world" to exhibit in his outward demeanour 
any sign of his inward feeling. He congratulated Nandalal on 
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his having gained the suit. Uo said ‘‘ I knew from the com- 
mencement tliat you would gain it. I was against your uncles’ 
refuBii!ig you yoiir sliare of the property. Had they listened to me^; 
all this heart-burning, and unnecessary trouble and expense on 
both sides would have boon avoided. I advised them to let you 
have some of the villages from which you might have derived 
almost as much as your share of the profits of the entire property; 
Had they done I do not think you would have’ felt inclined to 
enforce every item of your rights, liven now I do not think you 
would like to be hard on your uncles. I know you from your 
childhood, and you have always been distinguished for yout ge- 
nerous and knidly feelings and actidns. Am I wrong in saying 
this . 

Nandalal. “ I do not protend to possess more generosity 
lind kindliness than the generality of men. Am I to understand 
that my uncles have sent you to me to make up an amicable 
Settlement about my claims, and that they have become sensible 
of the error of their proceedings towards” — 

Dewau. “Your uncles have not sent me to you. I havd 
come to you of mine own accord. It is my earnest wish to bring 
about an amicable aiTangement, and if you feel inclined £)r 
I shall undertake to persuade your uiicles not to put you into 
any further trouble by taking the matter to the appellate courts.” 

Nandalal. ‘‘ If tliey wish to continue longer the injustice 
they have done me, and to put themselves and mo fo further 
expense, let them appeal against the decree which only gives to 
mo my just rights. Think not that I am hnjirepared for this; 
You and my uncles thought that want bf tiioney would prevent 
me from seeking legal redress for the wrongs you chose to do to 
tae. lint I have found that strangers are more kind than one’s 
r^atives.” 

I)ewan. not, t pray yom, class me with yout uncles, 

i never approved of their treatment of you. And as I have 
ttlready said I advised them to lot you have your just rights. Do 
not also, I pray you^ let angry feelings rankle in your breast. I 
40 hot say that you have not had just and sufficient cause to do 
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80, but simply SUCU feelings are always misohiovous. Now, to the 
point from which we deviated. Are you iucliued to give up any 
portion of your right 

Naiidalal. “ Let me know which of my rights you would 
wish me to foreg^.’’ 

Dewan. “ You oanSbr instance claim a third of the family 
dwelling house with its orchard and tenk/' 

Nandalal. Well, I say that I will willingly give up my 
share of those propertieis if you give some thing to mo in the 
shape of compensation for I must have a house to liye in. I canj- 
not always stop in a fiieiurs Iioiisc.’’ 

Dewan. ‘‘Of course wb must ]>rovido a proper house for you.. 
Tlien you can claim to collect a third share of the rents payable 
by all the tenants of the property. Can you make up your mind 
to receive a portion of the pro])erty to yourself leaving the re- 
mainder to your uncles ? There is just another thing wliicU 
ooaiis to me, and it is a matter of importance. Now, it would 
bo useless to deny the real extent and profit of the property, 
when they liave been brought out in the court which adjudged 
the case. The profits amount to a little more Ilian Us. 12000 a 
year. You have been kept from your share of them for nearly 
three years. Would you insist on having all the money thus due 
to you ? It would be fully one yearns iucome, and you know I 
think that zeiniudars seldom have much of ready cash in hand. 
They incur so much expense one way or other, that they generally 
prove bad pay-masters, when tliey have to meet a large claim/^ 
Nandalal. “ I shall be content to have a portion of the 
property if it yield me one-third of the profits of the entire 
property. As to my waiving my right to the mesne ^profits 
decreed to me,'! am not prepared to give up any large portion of 
them, as I have contracted large debts.'’ 

Dewan. Well, Nandalal, I am well satisfied with all that 
you have said. I had no idea that you had learnt to become suoh 
a puoca man of business. There is only one thing more and I 
have done. Would you insist on having the full costs decreed 
Nandalal, I have no choine in this matter. You know 
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well that 1 have spent in costs more than double of what is decreed 
as costs. So I am sorry I cannot afford to abate any part of the 
costs.” 

Here the old Dewan took leave of Nandalal, well satisfied 
with the result of the interview. It was more than he had ex- 
pected to achieve, though little had bdbn achieved by him. The 
exuberance of generous feelings, which invariably actuate 
every ingenuous youth, had led Nandalal to answer his queries 
just in the way he wished him to do. He therefore wont on his 
way internally chuckling over his tact and management. In a few 
days, he made up a seemingly fair inventory of the different pro- 
perties which ho wished to make over to Nandalal witli a sche- 
dule of their rent-roll and profits. He also made arrangements 
to give to Nandalal two thirds of the mesne profits and the entire 
costs decreed. A garden house at some distance was also proposed 
to be made over to Nandalal as compensation for giving up 
all claims to the family dwelling house. All this of course had 
been done by him in conformity with the wislies of his employers. 
But when he next called on Nandalal to show him how ho had 
divided the property, he told him that he had made the divi- 
sion of his own motion, and had not yet communicated to or re- 
ceived the approval of his employers, and that he wished first 
to get his approval. Nandalal, after examining the papers sub- 
mitted to him, saw nothing to which he could fairly make any 
objection. So deeds of compromise were soon prepared and exe- 
cuted, and duly registered, and Nandalal got possession of the 
properties made over to him. He also went and saw the home 
given to him, and found it a desirable residence. He thought 
that he had been at last fairly dealt with. But soon he found his 

m 

mistake. He found that the properties made over to him had 
been lately purposely rack-rented, and the tenants were in oonse- 
quenoe disoonte^tsd. He also found that the portions of the 
properties whiob bordered on the river Bhagirathi were being 
gniduaJly trashed away. All this showed him what deception 
bad been practised on him. But he determined to make the best 
of what h0 lu4> . He disUked the idea of going again, to the 
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courts to seek redress from the fraud practised on him. He had too 
bitter an experience of law courts, and their licensed harpies, to 
desire further acquaintance with them. Under the advice of his 
friend the missionary, he reduced the rents of his tenants, and 
removed their other sources of discontent ; and at last ho found 
that tlie real profits of the ^ro])erties made over to him would 
hardly yield more than Rs. 3000 a year. But ho was thankful 
that the case was not worse. 


THE LIEUTENANT-GOVEItNOR^S SPEECH AT THE 
SONEPORE DURBAR. 

Wo publish below in exten^o the admirable speech which 
His Honour the Lieutenaiit-Crovornor of Bengal delivered at 
tlie Durbar recently hold at Soneporo. It is characterized by Ilis 
Honour’s usual frankness and directness. There is no beating 
about the bush. There is in it throughout a downrightness which 
has hitherto characterized Englishmen in general, but which in 
many cases is giving place to that finesse which is to be found in 
perfection in oriental coun trios. Tlie ITon’ble Ashley Eden dis- 
cusses tlie question of the condition of the Behar peasantry with 
great ability. We hope and trust that tlie Zemindars of Behar 
will follow the advice His Honour gives them. 

“I am glad to have this opportunity of meeting so many of the leading 
landholders of Behar, in the centre of their own province, and I am 
especially glad that the first occasion of my doing this should be accom- 
panied by the bestowal of Siinnuds of titles on gentlemen, who were 
selected by iny predecessor as deserving of special honor, in consequence 
of their liberal and generous behaviour to their tenantry, on the occJfesion 
of that Famine, which a few years ago caused so much anxiety and loss in 
this fertile province, 

“I trust that iffVill be made apparent, by the grounds on which these 
selections were made, how deep an importance the Government of India 
attaches to the kind and humane treatment of their tenantry by the 
landholding classes. 

“It must not he imagined ihat the gentlemen, who were selected for 
honor on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar, were the only representatives 
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of this class, who distinguish cfl themselves for their humanity and genero- 
sity on* tli is occasion. Tlie Zomindars of Behar came forward nobly, and 
cordially assisted Government in preserving the life of the people, and 
showed a clear and full recognition of the responsibilities of their position. 
But many of those who most distinguished themselves already possess 
the highest rank, wliich the Government ^can hestlw, and where so many 
deserved recognition, it was impossible to do more than select a very few 
for special honor. 

“Judging from the criticisms which have been made upon the address, 
which I gave on the occasion of the last Durbar which I held, it seems to 
be the opinion of some persons that the only tone, which is suitable to 
0(?(;asion8 such as this, is one of praise and gratiilation. I do not accept 
this view, and 1 know that there arc amongst you, many who will agree 
with me in thinking, that on the rare occasion of the head of the Gov^ern- 
ment meeting so many of the principal and most intelligent of the largo 
landholders of Behar, something more is expected than mere complimentary 
words, and I therefore desire to take this opportunity of asking you to 
consider with me the question, which above all others affects the fiituro 
interests of Behar, and which scorns entirely appropriate to this occasion^ 
when we have mot to recognise publicly acts of bonevolciice done by tho 
rich to the poor. 

‘^Though I have served Governtnent for many years in Bengal, it has 
never been my good fortune to have been emidoyed in Behar, but I have 
long bad occasion to make myself familiar with its conrlilions and oircums- 
tancos, and it has always been a matter of great regret to mo, that with all 
its natural advantages and with all its fertility, the labouring classes of 
Behar should continue to be so mucb less prosperous, and so far in every 
way behind the ryots of other parts of Bengal, which possess fewer natural 
advantages. 

“Since I have assumed charge of the administration of Bengal, I have 
given deep consideration to the subject, and I have been in constant com- 
munication with the officors entrusted with the administration of tho Behar 
districts as to tho manner in which a remedy to this state of things can 
bo mbst effectually applied. 

“It seems to me that tho time has come when Government must como 
forward and endeavour to take substantial . measures for ameliorating the 
condition of the\Bbhar peasantry, and I must rely upon the principal 
Zetoindars of BShar to assist and co-operate with Government in these 
endeavours* 

“Enquiry shows that there are three groat reasons why Behar has not 
made the progwss that the rest of the country has made. The first reason 
is, that the pwple have practically no sort of security of tenure, and 
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consequently no sucli interest in the development of the wealth of the soil 
as they have elsewhere. Secondly, they have not received such an advanced 
education, and are consequently more tlic prey of designing and unscrupul- 
ous men, and are less able to assert their own rights than the people of 
Bengal. Thirdly, they liave been exposed to many years of bad harvests 
owing to insuflicient rainfall. ^ 

“As to tlie first of these reasons, it is in ^he power of those whom I 
now address to apply a prorn[»l and an elliciont remedy, and it is in full 
reliance that they will do so, lliat I have determined to bring the subject 
forward to-day. It is not only in the power of the Zemindars to give the 
(jidtivator security of tenure, but it is their direct and immediate iiilereset 
to do so. A rich and contente<l peasantry having an interest in the soil, 
and bound to their Zemindars by the loyalty and affection gained by the 
kiiid Ireatnient of many ycar.s, is obviously a more satisfactory class of 
tenantry to have, than poor, helpless, discontented men driven about from 
village to vilbigc by the extortion of iindorliiigs, or the exactions of irres- 
puusiblo uruler-faruKU’s, tenants, who never know whether they will possess 
next year tlie Ijind tlioy occupy this, and who tlierel’oro have no heart to 
improve it, and who feel tliat finy attempt to grow more profitable crops> 
will only end iu increased ileinands from the Ticcadar,aiKl go on loading an 
objectless, h<qjoloss lil\i, caring little for future, and bound by no ties or 
obligations to the landbuxl. 

^‘Tliere is no class of men in the world, which has shown such an 
appreciation, for the permanence of their land-interests, as the Zemindars 
of Bengal or Behar, or who have attributed to that security so much of 
their prosperity, f only ask them to believe that what is good for them 
is equally good for those under them, and believing this, to abolish all 
^etty ticcadars and rack-renting underliulders haying farms for short terms ; 
to keep the estates in their own personal control ; or, if too large for 
jft'fefsonal management, to farm them to men of position and substance 
fer long periods ; to appoint trustworthy and conscientious managers, to 
recognise fully the riglits of occupancy which their ryots possess, and 
where no such right exists to secure the welfare of the tenants by giving 
them long leases on rents fixed absolutely for a period ; to forbid all Inter- 
ference with the crops the ryots sow, leaving them to determine what crop 
pays them best, to forbid all illegal collections and all irregularities in the 
collection of their i%hts. If th.e Zemindars do this, they may rest assured 
that in a few years their position as landholders will be very much better 
and safer than it is at the present time ; while they will have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing tliemselvos surrounded by a happy and thriving peasantry. 

“ In the same Mray, as to the second reason I have assigned for the 
backward state of the country, education, it is much more to the interest of 
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the Zemindar to have ryots, who caa read and write and protect themsolvee 
against the exactions of fraudulent dealers and money-lenders, than to have 
men steeped in ignorance, robbed by every one who deals with them, 
ignorant enough to believe "^any foolish story, which designing men may 
tell them, and apt consequently to bo led into organized opposition to the 
Zemindars. I therefore urge upon you to all in your power to encourage 
the opening and maintenance of village Vernacular Schools throughout 
your estates. 

“The last cause, which I have assigned for the poverty of the people, 
is the deficient rainfall in Ilchar, which has occurred in late years. This 
is a difficulty with which you cannot cope witlioiit the assistance of Govern- 
ment, and all I ask of you is that you will assist Government in the endea- 
vour to protect this part of the country from such calamities. 

“During the last five years the Government of India has spent nearly 
20 crores of rupees in alleviating famines caused by deficient water-supply. 
When I say that the Goveniinent of India has spent this money, yon will 
understand that this expenditure has fallen not upon the Viceroy, and the 
Council, but upon the people, and that if the necessity of expending theii* 
money had not been forced upon the Government, the taxation of the 
people would have been diininishcd to this extent. 

“Now tho only way of averting famines arising from drought is to 
make the greatest use, which science and experience can suggest, of the 
supply of water, which fortunately nature has given us in Behar in the 
shape of rivers, hut which supply wc have hitherto allowed to run to waste# 
while the fields through whicli these rivers pass, have been parched and 
waste for want of water. A large and comprehensive system of irrigation 
is under construction in Behar, the object of which is to utilize tho water 
of the river Sone in parts, esjiecially liable to drought. Other similar 
Bchemos are being wmrked out in Orissa. This of course cannot be done 
without the expenditure of money, niid tho question is who, in fairness 
and justice, should find thisjmoney. After very careful consideration I 
come to tho conclusion that as the whole of the province of Bengal siiifored 
when there were such famines as have occurred of late years in Orrissa 
and Behar, it was; fair that a large proportion of the cost should be borne 
by a tax laid upon the public at large. But it also seemed to me fair, and 
I believe you will agree with me if you will give the subject your unpre- 
judiced considera1t^^, that a share of tho cost should fall on the people 
who directly benefit by the introduction of water to the neighbourhood of 
their fields, and are thus assured of -a good crop at all seasons, instead of 
being exposed to -the risk every few years of absolute failure. When I 
proposed this, I was told that the people did not want water, that they 
would sooner be li^t alone to bear the risk of famine, and I was even told 
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that the water of the Sone was destructive to fields. Shortly after this 
discussion took place, the periodiGal rains were suspended, a^a then wo 
had practical proof as to whether 'or not the Sone water was considered 
injurious or prejjidicial. The people clamoured for water, and to meet this 
demand we wore forced to open our unfinished canals, by means of which 
we have irrigated duiTng the la^t few inoiiths 2,00,000 acres of land, which 
would otherwise have remained waste for the year, but which are now 
covered with luxuriant crops. The produce of tliis laud represents produc® 
of the value of 55 lakhs of rupees, and of this crops to the value of 40 
lakhs certainly would have been entirely lost if it bad not been for the 
supply of canal water, but it elso represents the rent of the land, of which 
the landholder wouM have been otherwise deprive»l, and to this must be 
added the outlay which would fall on him if he had again to give relief 
to his tenantiy in cousctpicucc of famine. 

“1 have just returnod from visiting the part of the countiy where this 
system has bfceii itilroduccd. I saw what oveiy one admitted to be the 
^inest crops ever seen in Boluir iu the irrigated fields, while the unirrigated 
fields by their side wore parcdicd and had liardly a blade of vegetation in 
them. I drove for 00 miles through the irrigatc<} tr^-ct^, and returned 
iby one of the main canals. Nothing hut this ocular demonstration could 
have convinced mo of the enormous benefits wdiicli have boon conferred 
upon the people by irrigation, and throiigliout the only complaints which 
I received from tlio people, with whom I conversed, were of the non-exten- 
tion of the water-supply to their villages, though I not unnaturally was 
told by sonic of the ryots that clmy wanted the water without pa 3 'iiient. 

“1 must ask j’Ou to believe that iu jlhii?, as in all other great measures 
of Government, the Government of this country has at heart only the good 
of the people. Errors may be committed by this, as b}' all other Govern- 
nj.ents in the world, but there is one principle only ^yhiGh guides us, and 
that is the improvement of the country and the condition of the people. 

“I sometimes see it asserted that the English arc selfish, that thoy do 
not sympathise with the people of India, that thoy only care for jt in so 
far as it brings wealth to their own country. There is only one answer to 
this charge of mis-rule, and that is the peace and prosperity of the country 
which cannot bo questioned or denied, and I would ask you if any country 
could have shown greater or more substantial sympathy for another than 
has been sbowif^ for India by the people of England during the late 
famine. 

“But wo may sfriv® to do all we can for the benefit of the people at 
large without real success, unless we are seconded by the people themselves, 
and it is with this object that t now ask the land holders and gentlemen of 
Behar to resolve to asRist ^oyernment in placing the lower classes of this 
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province in a better and more subBtantial position, assuring them, though I 
feel that this is unnecessary, that in so doing they cannot avoid improving 
their own position at the same time/^ 


SONNET/ 

SACOONTALA. 

To him who plods with weary steps and slow, 

Through antique tomes how fresh these pages seem ! 
Not fresher iu the wilderness the gleam 
Of the cool fountain round which date palms grow, . 
And purple stonecrops in rich masses glow, 

To the worn pilgrim, when the noonday beam 
Smites with relentless rage the jaded team 
Of camels that he leads, with head bent low. 

He reads, and conjured by the verse appear. 

The lowly hermitage, and garden small. 

Smooth lawns that slope down to the brooklet clear. 
Bright plots of yellow corn mid. forests tall, 

And peerless maids in robes of bark that bear. 

The osier basket heaped with fruitage rare. 

D. 


MAEGAEETE. 

Du bistB I 0 sag es noch ein mal I 

Goethe. 

I hold thee, — and the dungeon walls. 

The pallet bed and chain. 

Dissolve and fade, as fades, the snow, 
April’s genial rain. 

I see instead, the busy street, 

Before the sacred shrine, 

Where first one mom ( oh happy ohanoe !), 
My glanoe e&oountered thine. 
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The garden too starts up revealed, 

The rustio seat, — ^the tree. 

That heard us vow with lifted hands. 
Eternal constancy. 

• 

Oh speak ! thS magic of thy tone, 

Shall soothe each anxious care, 

And nerve anew my prostrate soul, 

To combat with Despair. 

D. 


DIART OF THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 

2nd November. We learn from this day’s telegrams that the town 
of Kars in Armenia has refused to capitulate, the Russians 
are therefore bombarding it. As Kars is well fortified, it will 
bo some time before the Russians take it. A small number 
of Russians must have been left to besiege it, the bulk of 
the army must be on the march to meet Ghazi Mukhtar 
Ahmed Pasha, who seems to have recovered from his defeat 
and taken up an entrenched position. 

The news from Bulgaria is, that the Roumanians have 
captured a redoubt near Rahawa to the north-west of Plevna. 
There is every likelihood of Plevna being taken soon, as the 
Russians have surrounded it nearly on all sides and out oS 
the supplies of Ghazi Osman Pasha. It is also said that 
Suleiman Pasha has returned to Rasgrad. 

8rd. To-day’s news is, that in Bulgaria the Russian General 
Zimmerman, the commander of tlie Russian army in the 
Dobrudscha, is marching towards Kuzzun in the neighbour- 
hood of Sftistria which town he intends besieging. No news 
from Plevna, though it is believed the Russians have com- 
pletely invested it, as we opined yesterday. We were told 
some days ago that General Gourko had defeated the Turks 
at Dubnik and Teliahei not far from Plevna, and taken many 
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prisoners ; we now luarii that in those two engagements he 
took 0,800 Turks prisoners and 200 officers. Chefket Pasha, 
who was coining to the relief of Osman Pasha in Plevna, is 
being pursued by the Pussiaii cavalry. Within a few days 
we slial], no doubt, hoar of the ^urrendof of Osman Pasha. 
In Armenia tiie Itusslans seem to carry every thing before 
them. While the Turks were evacuating Hassankhali and 
retreating towards Erzeroum, their rearguard was attacked 
under cover of darkness by the Kussians, who took two bat- 
talions prisoners. The Russians have since marched on to 
and occupied Eaprikoi on the road to Erzeroum ; but before 
taking that city they will Lave to defeat Ahmed Muklitar, 
who is occupying an entrenched position at a place called 
Dovebayuii to the east of Erzeroum. Wo expect a battle 
there in a day or two. It is said that tlie Sultan has order- 
ed a Tiiobilization of 165,000 Turkish reserved, auJ 02,000 
conscripts. 

C/A. It is said that the greater part of tlic Russian army on the 
Jiintra has been sent to join the besieging army at Plevna; 
This IS not probable, as it would expose the remaining part 
of tliG army to the attack of Suleiman ; very likely some 
detachments have been sent. Tlie Russians are occupying 
places round about Plevna ; as Tetewen near Orohanie wliere 
they took possession of tldrty-seven entrenched positions* 
big and small, and obtained much booty; they have also 
oeoupiod Lnkowitza to the south-west of Plevna. Chefket 
Pasha is retreating towards Drchanie. It is evident that the 
fate of Osman Pasha is sealed. In Armenia, the Russians 
within twelve miles of Brzeroiim, the capital, but they 
will have to give battle to Mukhtar Ahmed at Dovebayuii 
^hei*G he has entrenched hirdself, I fancy he is dreaming of 
setting up asj^levua in Asia ; but the Russians will not give 
Him the ojipdrtutiity; They ihiist storm it and march on tO 
Erzerounii 

8^A. A telegram to the Daily Telegraph ( a violent Turkophil 
journal) states that^ on the 5th instant* the Russians attacked 
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the entrenched position of Ahmed Mukhtar at Devebayun 
near Erzeroum, that the Turkish centre was broken and com- 
pelled to, retreat, and that Ahmed Mukhtar was slightly 
wounded. It will not now be long before the Russians 
march upon Erzeroum^ In the meantime the siege of Kars 
has been commenced. In the Dobnidscha the operations of 
Greneral Zimmerman’s army have been suspended for a time 
owing to stormy weather, otherwise by this time he would 
have boon at Silistria. No news yet of the capture of 
Plevna. It is said that the Turks have sent strong rein- 
forcemouts to Orolianie. 

9ifA. The Morninr) Pod gives currenoy to the rumour that the 
Russians have already captui'ed Erzeroum, and that the 
Turks are retreating towards Trebizondo. 

10^//. The capture of Erzeroum has not boon confirmed, but we 
have details of the battlo of Devebajain. A. Russian official 
despatch states that at Devebayun Tergukasoff defeated the 
combined armies of Ahmed Mukhtar and Ismail Paslia after 
nine hours’ fighting, and that tlio Turks retreated in dis- 
order. Ahmed Mukhtar acknowledges his defeat but ascribes 
it to the superior numbers of tho Russians, they being ac- 
cording to his account 80,000, whereas the Turks had only 
half that number ! So much the greater fool ho, that ho 
hazarded a battle with such odds. It is said that Kars has 
been re- victualled. In Bulgaria, it is said, Zimmerman has 
gone to winter quarters at Kustendji in tho Dobrudscha, — 
’a statementj in our opinion, not worthy of credit. At Wratza 
near Orchauie the Russians captured one hundred waggons 
and a large number of cattle. General SkobelelF says that 
he cannonaded Plevna from the south. It is said that there 
is groat scarcity and distress among the Turkish garrison at 
Plevna. 

l2th. Ahmed Mukhtar telegraphs to the effect that on the 9th 
instant the Russians attacked his entrenched ^ positions at 
Azizio near Erzeroum’, and that they were repulsed with 
hdavy lostti He pursued the Russians as far as Devebayun^ 
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It is said he is now fortifying positions around Erzeroum/ 
Prom all this it appears that the telegram received the other 
day regarding the capture of Erzeroum was premature. 

13M. The Eussians seem to be getting on vigorously in Arme- 
nia. Batoum on the Black Sea is being bombarded. The 
Eussians summoned the garrison of Kars to surrender within 
twenty-four hours, but the Turkish commander refused to 
obey the summons, and said that he would fight till the last. 
In Bulgaria, the Eussian’s troops, that is, Zimmerman's 
troops, are advancing to Silistria. It was said that Zim- 
merman had gone to winter quarters. I don’t believe that 
any body will go to winter quarters. The Eussians are 
determined to finish the war this year. 

l^th, Tho Eussians have captured Wratza to the north of Or- 
chanie with a large quantity of stores : — so says the telegram. 
It is also said that they have now completely invested Plevna 
— I thought they did this long ago — -but tho London Daily 
News says that the Turkish garrison at Plevna have provi- 
sion for five weeks. This Plevna business has been a long 
affair, and it may go on according to our London contem- 
porary till the third week of December. The Eussians seem 
to make muddle of every thing. A Turkish official des- 
patch says that tho Eussians are entrenching themselves at 
Devebayuii in Armenia. This entrenching business seems to 
bo the regular thing, and it is a business which delays 
matters. 

15th. Ohefket Pasha, who has been prevented from relieving 
Plevna, has now gone to tho Schipka Pass, Avhilst Mahomed 
Pasha and Chakir Pasha have been appointed joint com- 
manders of tho Turkish forces at Orchanie. 

16th. In Eussian head-quarters it is believed that Osman Pasha 
is preparin^'to break through the Eussians troops who are 
investing Plevna ; it will be a great shame to tho Eussians 
if he succeeds. In the meantime Oeneral Skobeleff has cap-' 
tured the Greenhills redoubt. 

I7th. It is said that rupture between Turkey and Servia is im- 
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minent. It is also said that Russian troops are crossing the 
Balkhans through the Etropol Pass, I hope this will givo 
better results than the last passage did. Suleiman Pasha is 
now Oommander-in-chief in Roumelia, and Azli Pasha at 
Rasgrad. * ^ 

19^//. On the night of the 15th instant the Turks attacked three 
times the positions held by General Skobeleff to the east of 
Plevna, and each time they were repulsed. How long is 
this to last, I wonder. It is said tliat rainy weather in Bul- 
garia prevents the carrying on of military operations ; but 
rain or no rain it is all the same, the Russians do not seem 
to ho making head. It is said that the Turks are marshall- 
ing troops at Sophia and Orohanio. I suppose they intend 
cutting through the Russians and relieving Osman Pasha. 
The Russians must bo great fools if they allow that ; and 
yet one would think that they were laying themselves open 
to that, if it be true that they had sent troops to Roumelia 
tlirough the Etropol Pass and thus weakened the army at 
Plevna. There has been severe fighting in Armenia espe- 
cially near Kars where Mukhtar Pasha has received rein- 
forcements. The Russians once captured Azizio but were 
afterwards driven away from it by the Turks. In the mean- 
time the Russians have commenced the seige of Erzeroum. 

20^A. Good news to-day. In the morning of the 18th instant 
the Russians carried Kars in Armenia by assault. The fight- 
ing began at eight o’clock in the evening of the 17th and 
ended at eight o’clock in the morning of the 18th exactly 
twelve hours. The capture of this town must be regarded as 
considerable success to the Russian arms. In this war the 
Russians have taken it more easily than in the Crimean war, 
but at tha^ time the garrison were assisted by an English 
officer, General Williams. Kars is a considerable town, has 
a population of more than 12,000 souls composed chiefly of 
Turks, nomadic Turkomans and Armenians. It is situated 
among black balsaltic hills, and is about 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is about 90 miles to the north-east 
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of Erzeroiim. Silkworms are reared in this town. In a day 
or two we may expect to hear of the fall of Erzeroum, 
Suleiman Pasha who, after all is in Bulgaria and whose 
head-quarters are now at Rasgrad whither he retreated some 
time since for strategical purposes^ has recommenced his cap- 
tivity. ’ Some skirmishes have taken place at Berkooteba and 
Solouik with the advanced posts of the Russians. G-en- 
eral Gourko who, I siq^pose, is towards the side of Orchanie 
and Sofia, has been slightly wounded ; I hope only slightly ^ 
for ho is a general whom the Russians can ill spare. He 
seems to have a wonderful degree of dash and cool courage. 

21«/. Some details of the capture of Kars have reached us to- 
day. The Russians captured 7,000 Turks and 300 guns. 
The Daily News states that the total loss of the Turks in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, is 15,000. General Melik- 
off entered Kars in the morning of the 19th. In Bulgaria, it 
is said tliat the Russians attacked on the 16th the Turkish 
positions at Orchanie, but were defeated with very heavy 
loss. This requires confirmation emanating as it evidently 
does from Turkish sources. 

26^A. For the last few days hardly any news has come from the 
seat of War. General Melikoff has left a divii5i6n to garri- 
son Kars and is marching on to Erzeroum. In Bulgaria 
the Turks attacked the Russian batteries on Fort Nicholas in 
the Schipka Pass, and were beaten back. No news from 
Plevna. 

28^A. It was said some time ago that the Turks wore in great force 
at Orchanie with a view to relieve Plevna; from to-day’s 
telegram we learn that they have been obliged to leave 
Orchanie, owing to the Russians having captured the im- 
pregnable position of Provitz near Orchanie. This they did 
by mardjiiiig through “an inaccessible region” in forty- 
eight hours. I suppose the Turks thought that it would be 
impossible for any army to march through that region; 
But the indomitable energy of the Russians overcame all 
obstacles, and they took possession of Provitz with very 
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trifling loss. It was said by a correspondent of one of the 
London papers, who travelled in those parts, that there were 
about 100,000 Turks between Plevna and Sofia, and that the 
greatest portion of them had intrenched themselves at Or- 
chanie. Those JL00,000 Turks seem now to have vanished 
into thin air. As th# iron cord is drawing nearer and 
nearer, we expect Plevna to act the rdlo of Metz. There is 
every probability of Osman Pasha surrendering like Marshal 
• Bazaiue. 

Suleiman Pasha after sustaining a defeat at Metiohka has 
fallen back. But he cannot fall back to any great distance 
as General Zimmerman will bo ready to give him a worm 
welcome. Muhammed All was a far more prudent general 
than the foolhardy Suleiman. Muhammed Ali said of the 
army of the Ozarowitch that he would not dash his head 
against a stone wall, which Suleiman has done and will do 
a.gain till his skull is broken. The report of the evacuation 
of Orohanie by the Turks is confirmed. And it is also said 
that the Bussiaus intend soon re-crossing the Balkhans. 

\ tioy oi.- Macs. 
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REVIEW OP MR. BOMWETSCH’S BENGALI TRANS- 
LAIION OF THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 

By the Editor. 

MATTIl. CHAPTER TT. 

1st. verse. I doiibfc whether idou {behold), which corresponds 
to the Hebrew hinneh, can well bo translated into Bengali. Drs, 
Carey and Wenger translate it into ; Dr. Yates and Mr. 
Bomwetsoh leave it untranslated. To translate it here makes 
the sentence nnBengali. 

The chief word in this verse is rnagoi (Magi). Now, who 
and what wore the rnagoi ? We learn from Herodotus (L 101) 
that tbe Magi were a tribe of the Modes. His words are these 
— “ The following are the tribes of the Medes, the Busfo, Para- 
taceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, and the Magi,” ( Cary’s 
Translation). And in some of the following sections the Father 
of History informs us that the Magi were interpreters of dreams 
(I. 120), that at sacrifices they chanted odes concerning the origin 
of the gods, and that the presence of one of the Magi was essen- 
tially necessary to the validity of a sacrifice, (I. 132). From all this 
it is evident that the Magi were altogether a priestly class, occu- 
pying in Media the same position which Brahmans do in India. 
Some etymologists derive the word tnagos from the Greek megas 
(great), akin to the Sanskrit mahat ; and others derive it from the 
Sanskrit may a {illmion). But all this seems to us extremely fan- 
ciful. It is more probable that magos is the -Greek transliteration 
of the Pehlvi mogh, meaning priest, (Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
in loo.) Now, how is this word translated in the Bengali Testament ? 
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Drs. Tates and Wenger reader it into and Mr. Bom- 

wetscli into both meaning astrologer. But surely, mago9 

and astrologer are not convertible terms. Doubtless, the Mag^ 
were astrologers, but they were also chauuters of hymns* 
interpreters of dreams, sacrifioers, in one word, priests. Why 
name them from a part, — and it seems an inconsiderable part-— 
of their functions? In the authorized English version it is 
rendered wise men,’^ which is certainly better than “ astrolo- 
gers, Dr. Carey, apparently following the English version, 
translates it into (Pandit). The Bengali word 

(priest) would be a better translation than “ astrologer.’’ But on 
the whole I should be inclined not to translate the word but 
to transliterate it in Bengali, and call it from the Pehlvi 
mogh^ explaining the word on the margin. 

The phrase apo anatolon (eastern regions) is translated by 
Dr. Carey (eastern country), correctly enough. Dr. 

Tates spoils it by rendering it into (east side) which may 

mean, for any thing one knows to the contrary, the eastern part 
of Judea. Dr. Wenger adopts Dr. Carey’s eastern country 
and Mr. Bomwetsch translates it into (eastern regions). 

This last seems to me to be the best rendering as it has the vague- 
ness of the original. “Eastern country” may mean the country 
immediately to the east of Judea; whereas “eastern regions” 
may mean any country to the east, Arabia, or Persia, or Parthia 
or Chaldea, or India. 

Dr. Wenger has unnecessarily put the word [^9fc?r], (city), 
after Bethlehem. 

2. The question put by the Magi was, “ Where is he that 
is born king of the Jews?” Mr. Bomwetsch puts the question 
thus— “ Where is the newly bom king of the Jews P” The idea 
of is not expressed in the original, though no doubt it is 

implied. But always best to stick to the original. Dr. 
Wenger, translates the passage correctly and literally. 

From a hermeneutical point of view the most important 
word in this verse is proBkunimi which is translated in the au- 
thonded English yerrioii “to worship*'* means iohm* 
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In fact, the English word ‘‘ though it is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon coss, a kiss, is akin to kuned, future kusd or kusso, and 
to the Sanskrit kus. When the preposition pros is prefixed to the 
verb, the word means “ to kiss the hand to another as a mark of 
obeisance or homage^ properly, to make obeisance to the gods, fall 
down and worship, to worships adore and secondarily, when ap- 
plied to men, the word means “ the oriental fashion of making the 
salam or prostrating oneself before kings and superiors,” (Liddell 
and Scott.) Now, the question is, what did the Magi moan when 
they said that they had come to proskimein the new-born king of 
the Jews? It is not necessary to suppose that they believed 
Jesus to be God. They speak of Him throughout as a king, and 
nothing more ; though, no doubt, they believed that He was 
somehow a most extraordinary king as Ilis advent was heralded 
by an unusual conjunction of the heavenly bodies. How then 
were they to salute Him as king P Prostration was the usual 
mode of salutation rendered to kings in the East. Of this we 
have one striking instance in the History of Herodotus, where ho 
uses the very word the meaning of which are in search of, and 
where he explains that word by another word which means pros- 
tration. The passage we refer to is in Chapter 136 of tho Vllth 
Book. When Sperthies and Bulls, Spartan heralds to Xerxes, 
king of Persia, “went up to Susa, and were come into tho 
king’s presence, in the first place, when the guards commanded 
and endeavoured to compel them to prostrate themselves and worship 
ths king, they said, they would by no means do so, although they 
were thrust by them on their heads.” (Cary’s Translation). The 
words in italics are in the oTi^ineX—proskuneein basilea prospipton- 
tas, that is, to worship the king by falling down on the ground : 
proskuned is thus explained by prospipto, piptd being akin to tho 
Sanskrit pat reduplicated. But why need we go to Herodotus 
for tho meaning of the word P Our Evangelist is his own best 
interpreter. In the 11th verse of this very Chapter we are told 
that the Magi ^^pesontes prosekunisan aut&f^ showing that p)rosku^ 
nisis is performed by pt&sis or falling down. We may therefore 
safely understand the Greek word in q^tion to mean making 
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obeisance by prostration. Lot us now see how it is rendered in the 
Bengali Testament. Dr. Carey renders it ( to worship as a 

god,) which conveys the idea of adoration accompanied with ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies of a religious character. Dr. Tates' 
rendering v2fc|ts[ (saluting by bending the head) is certainly better? 
though the word does not, at present, coonvey the idea of prostra- 
tion. Dr. Wenger has changed the of Dr. Yates into 
(prayer). This change is decidedly for the worse ; iovpranama is 
salutation or adoration performed by the joining of the hands 
and the bending of the head ; whereas bhajana is a purely reli- 
gious act, the chief elements of which are meditation and prayer* 
Mr. Bomwetsch renders it into (to salute by prostration) 

which, in our opinion, is exceedingly felicitous. The word dand- 
bat means literally like a stick cast on the ground ; hence it means 
to salute or make obeisance like a stick lying on the ground' 
There is no other word in the Bengali language to express the 
same idea. 

The (the rendering of the Greek dlthonen) of Dr. 

Carey and Mr. Bomwetsch is preferable to the of Drs. 

Yates and Wenger. 

3. Tho word etarachthe is translated [startled) 

by Mr. Bomwetsch. This rendering is not so happy as that of 
Drs. Carey, Tates and Wenger, who all make it were 

troubled in mind^ Tho Greek word here used is a passive form of 
tho verb tarasso, the meaning of which is to stir up sand or mud 
or earth; hence to stir up trouble, to vex, to frighleli. But is 
not the Greek tarassd the same as tho Sanskrit 3ft [tras to tremble, 
\to frighten,) Objects of fear being common in the infancy of na- 
tions as in tho infancy of individuals, might not tarasso or tras, 
have .been used as a household word in the primeval Aryan home 
iu Central Asia P And we have substantially the same word in the 
Latin terreo, th^, Swedish dara, and the Bengali dar. It is singu- 
lar that in eMoquial Bengali the Sanskrit is, by almost 
every unoduoated Bengali, mispronounced (tards) which is 
exactly the Greek word without the final vowel. That the pri- 
meani^ the Greek wordisto up and only its second- 
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ary meaning is to frighten^ is no objection to the view we are 
advocating, since it has often happened in the history of words 
that the primary meaning of a word in the original Aryan home 
has become the secondary meaning of the same word in the new 
home of a tribe after its detachment from the parent stock. 

If there be any force in these remarks, may we not appro- 
priately render the passive form of tara^o used by the Evange- 
list into the Bengali trassiia, that is, terrified ? In such 

renderings we have a happy re-union, so to speak, of words 
which had been estranged from each other by a separation of 
about three tliousaiid years.* 

4. The word grammatek (scribes) is tlie Q rook equivalent of the 
Hebrew sopherini^ the root of which latter word is sdphar^ which 
variously moans to write, to arrange, to count. The sopherim 
wore persons who wrote out the law, and who were also the 
^‘custodians and interpreters of the writings upon which the 
polity of the Hebrew nation rested.’’ Tlie word grammatek is 
an excellent Greek equivalent for sopheriniy so is the English 
word scribes in the authorizod English version. Wliat is its 
Bengali equivalent? Dr. Carey has {adln/apaka) ^ whioh 

means professor, or teacher ; Dr- Yates has also the same word. 
But this word has too wide a signification ; it may mean 
teacher of grammar, logic, rhetoric, or of any thing else ; it is not 
therefore the proper equivalent of the Hebrew or Greek word. 
Dr. TVenger has (teacher of the Scriptures.) This is 

certainly better than the other ; but then it is to be remembered 
that all the scribes were not teachers. The most eminent of them 
no doubt taught ; but there were some wlio merely copied the 
holy writings. I think, therefore, that Mr. Bomwetsch’s render- 
ing into ^"{t^{8astri) is the best ; since a sastri is simply one versed 
in the Scriptures, who may be a teacher, but not necessarily one. 

This vors%, stands thus in the authorized English version — 
“And when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes of 
the people together &o.” Mr. Bomwotsoh translates it thus — 

o After I had written the,above, I found that Benfey in his tSamkrh^Eng^ 
liih Dietionarg gives the Greek word tarMso as cognate with the Sanskrit tras. 
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‘‘And when he had gathered together the people’s chief priests 
and scribes, &o.” The question is, are the words tou laou (of the 
people) to be construed with both “chief priests” and “scribes,” 
or only with “scribes I think every reader of the Greek 
Testament must feel from tjie very construction of the sentence 
that tou laou is to be construed only wiUh “scribes.” But we are not 
left merely to conjecture. It so happens that the phrase “scribes 
of the people’’ is not to be found anywhere else in the New Tes- 
tament, it being what is called by critics hnpax kgomenon^ that is^ a 
phrase or word only once used in the New Testament. . But we 
have the same phrase in an apocryphal book — 1st Maccabees 
Chap. V. 42, which runs thus, “Now when Judas came near the 
torrent of water, he set the scrilm of the people by the torrent.” 
This, I think, settles the point that tou laou is to bo construed 
only with the word “scribes,” especially since the phrase “chief 
priests of the people” is not to be found in the Scriptures. 

5, 6. In the 5th verse Dr. Wenger has interpolated (in 
the city of) after “Bethlehem,” and in the 6th verso has interpo- 
lated (the people) after “Israel,” translating laoe into 

(subjects). The words tou laou mou ton Israel (my people 
Israel, A. V,*) are rendered by Mr, Bomwetsch into — “my people 
Israel,” and by Dr. Wenger into — “my subjects the people of 
Israel.” 

7. On the words, ton chronon tou phainomenou asteros, Dean 
Alford remarks — “Literally, ^the time of the star tvhich was ajypear-- 

being the participial present, referred baek to the 
ihne token they saw the star. The position of phainomenou between 
the article and its substantive forbids such renderings as Hhe time 
when the star appeared? ” Agreeably to this criticism Dr. Wen- 
ger gives the correct translation thus — ^how long the star has 
been appearing? Mr. Bomwetsch’s rendering is the same as that 
of the A. V. 

8. The adv<^][) akribds (rendered ^diligenthf in the A. V.) 
means strictly^ eiacily^ to a nicety, Drs. Carey and Yates both 

* The Authorized English version of the Bible we shall always call in these 
•notes, A. V.^ ‘ ■ 
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render the word into {with diligence) ; Dr. Wenger into 

(particularly) ; and Mr. Bomwetsoh into 
(part by part) In my humble . opinion, the rendering of Mr. 
Bomwotsoh is the least happy. The word is O 9 mposed of the 
Sanskrit tad+nUy literally ^^int not^ or rather *not t/iaf: not that, 
but this. ^l%Tl is, properly speaking, the investigation of a 

thing which consists of many parts, and as each part is unfolded 
to you, and you do not find what you require, you say — hiot 
that,’ ‘not that till at last when the thing you are in search 
of is laid open before you, you exclaim — ‘yes, that is it.’ Now, 
as I do not suppose that Herod meant the Magi either to enter 
into every house in Bethlehem and examine every child in it, or 
to collect together in one place all the children in Bethlehem and 
examine them one by one, limb by limb, in order to find out by 
some outward marks the newly born king of the Jews, — as I do 
not suppose Herod meant this, I do not tliink that Mr. Bom- 
wetsch’s rendering is correct, to a nicety y would, per- 

haps, be a bettor rendering than the renderings given above. 

9. The words kai idou are literally translated by Dr. 

Wenger into ; but Mr. Bomwetsch, taking the sense of 

the words, renders them into 1% ! what a tcondcr ! I think 

the freedom which Mr, Bomwetsch has here taken with the text 
is allowable, as it clearly and forcibly expresses the meaning of 
the original. 

I think Dr. Wenger uses a wrong tense here. Instead of 
saying the star stood over where the child icaSy he says it stood 
over where the child is. should be as in Mr. Bom- 

wetsoh’s version. 

10. The Evangelist, in order to express the Magi’s exuber- 
ance of joy on seeing the star again, heaps words upon words. 
Dr. Wenger’s rendering of those words — ‘ they rejoiced with a 
great joy ’* — ^though literal, is hardly good Bengali. Mr. Bom- 
wetsoh renders them thus — “ no bounds remained to their joy,” 

• which rendering, though not literal, has the double advantage of 
giving the exact sense, and ^Iso of being good and idiomatic 
Bengali. 
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11. The Evangelist says the Magi found the child 
Marias (with Mary); Mr. Bomwetsch translates the words * in the 
lap of Mary* I hardly think such freedom is justifiable. Dr. 
Wenger translates the words literally. 

The words pemntes j^ro^clmnisan mid are admirably translat- 
ed by Mr. Bomwetsch thus — falling to 
the ground they made oheisance to hUn, The two chief words are 
well chosen, as they are in daily use amongst us. In Bengali we 
do not say ^ but ^1% ; Dr. Wenger therefore uses an 
expression ^^1) which no Bengali ever uses : he evidently 

means the very word into which Mr. Bomwetsch has 

rendered the Greek ^monies, 

Mr. Bomwetsch renders (hesauroiis into ‘ treasures* as in the 
A. V., but though the Greek word sometime means treasures, it 
more properly means receptacles or caskets of treasures, being 
derived from7i^m/, to place or put in. And here I think it 
means a receptacle, whatever it was ; for the Evangelist saysy an-- 
oixantes tou tlUsaurom autony opening their tlUsaurons, The verb 
amigo does not mean to hring onty or produccy but to opeuy as you 
open a closed door or a closed box. Dr. Wonger more correctly 
translates thesauros into or treasure -chest. But this con- 

veys a wrong idea, for it makes the reader think that the Magi, 
in addition to the usual traps of travellers, carried with them also 
caskets of jewels ; which I do not think was the case. All that 
the Evangelist means, I think, is that the Magi opened their 
chests, or boxes, or portmanteus, or leather-bags, or bales, or 
whatever receptacles they had for their luggage. The Greek 
word sometimes means only stores ; the word may therefore be 
understood here in the sense of the word luggage. Dr. Carey 
used the phrase OTf^, the luggage of richeSy which gives an 
extravagant idea the wealth of the Magi. I would render the 
word simply int(i"^^, luggagcy chest. 

12. Dr, Wenger renders chrimatisthentes m4 anakampsai 

ixAo*^ forbidden This is not so literal and elegant as 

the WSeiing of Bomwetsch which is ^admed not to return^ 
The use of ;^the wori Mr. Bomwetsch is particularly 
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happy, as it is used in the sacred writings of the Hindus for a 
mossago or order by a god to his devotee. 

Dr. Wonger has in this verse interpolated * by God ’ within 
brackets, following the A. V. 

13. The word aggeh^ has not the article ho prefixed, 

and yet there is a difference in the renderings of Dr. Wenger 
and Mr. Bomwotsoh. Tlie former has ^ {th(^ Lord^s angel) 
and the latter has ( an angel of the Lord) One 

might fancy that the words adopted by Dr. Wenger meant a 
particular angel of the Ijord, or that the Lord employs only one 
angel ill His service. But they do not bear that meaning. When 
we speak of Raj-data ( king’s messenger ) we do not moan a 
particular messeiigor of the king or that the king kept only 
one messenger. The tliorefore, of Mr. Bomwetseh is quite 
unnecessary. 

I may remark hero that one great merit of Mr. Bomwotsch's 
version is that its Bengali is colloquial for the most part, and 
therefore intelligible to oven the most illiterate, whereas Dr. 
Wenger’s Bengali is somewhat high and Sanskritized. Take for 
instance the verso wo are now looking at, namely, the 13th verse. 
Firsty for Dr. Wenger’s Mr. Bomwetseh has simply 

secondlf/y hv Dr. Wenger’s Mr. Bomwetseh has 

9 thirdly y for Dr. Wenger’s Sanskrit particles and 
(which few raiyats understand) Mr, Bomwetseh has 
which every peasant understands ; fourthly y for Dr. Wenger’s 
^ Mr. Bomwetseh has 'SRT. 

14. The word aneehorim is rendered into by Dr. 

Wenger, and into by Mr. Bomwetseh. Though the 

latter phrase is more colloquial than the former, it is somewhat 
ambiguous ; for it may mean that Joseph and Mary tcalked on foot 
from Judea to Egypt. Dr. Wenger’s rendering is, therefore, in 
my opinion, betfifer. 

15. Why has Mr. Bomwetseh unnecessarily repeated the 

particles (7T ? Dr. Wenger’s rendering into 

is better and literal. But in this verse Mr. Bomwetseh has 
Idt upon a particularly happy word for the to rithen of the pro- 
2 
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phot. Dr. Wenger uses the word and Mr. Bomwetsch 
The former word means simply a word^ whether preceding from 
human or divine lips ; but the latter word is always used for a 
divine message, or for a word uttered from the skies. 

What is the meaning of the words, Out of Egypt have I 
called my son P” Do they not mean this P — that the son was in 
Egypt and that the speaker called away his son from Egypt to 
Borne other country. If this be the meaning, then Mr, liom- 
wetsoh’s rendering is more correct than that of Dr. Wenger, 
Dr. Wenger’s rendering is somewhat ambiguous. It may mean 
that the speaker was in Egypt, and that ho from that country 
called out to his son who was in another country ; and it may also 
mean that the son was in Egypt and the speaker somewhere else, 
and from that somewhere else he called out to his son in Egypt, 
but it is not known whether the son heard the speaker or not. 
Dr. Wenger renders ekalesa into which means call out, 

and Mr. Bomwetsch into which means call atcay^ 

the phrase used by Dr. Wenger, usually moans 
one’s own son ; and the phrase used by Mr. Bomwetsch, 

moans my son. The Greek text has simply my son., 

16. In this verso tho Greek word cncpaichthe is rendered 
into (despised) by Dr. Carey, into {dvacived) by Drs. 

Yates and Wenger, and into (cheated ) by Mr. Bomwetsch. 
As the word in question is derived from paizo to play upon as a 
boy, and means being deceived, the rendering of Dr. Carey is in- 
admissible. The other renderings are all correct, only Mr. 
BomwetseVs rendering is most intelligible to the mass of the 
people. 

But sometimes, I fear, Mr. Bomwetsch in his praiseworthy 
attempt to render tho Bible intelligible to the mass of the people, 
falls into the mistake of using a colloquial provincialism. In tho 
A V .5 hupo magon is translated of the wise men, where of 
means in modern English. Now, this hupo orSyis rendered 
into by Mr. Bomwetsch. as a substantive means 
otpUice\ as an adverb it. means near; and as a preposition it 
means with. I venture to think that ^ never expresses causality. 
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it being a preposition of place and confined to place only. Mr, 
Bomwetscli may, to defend his use of the term, bring the familiar 
example "srtfSf / got it from him^ whore ia 

translated from. But from (as used in the above sentence) does 
not mean source er agency^ it means only contiguity of place. 
I got it from // wm , that is to say, from near hinhy or from his person. 
Besides, I don’t think it is necessary to use such vulgar terms 
as in the Bengali Bible. The of Drs. Carey and 

Wenger is certainly Sanskritised ; but the of Dr. Tates 
is as intelligible as the of Mr. Bomwetsch, and vastly moro 
genteel. Although wo should endeavour to make the Scriptures 
intelligible to tlio million, and therefore use common, words, yet’ 
there is a limit to this vulgarization. There is an inherent dig- 
nity, an inborn grace, an innate majesty, in the word of God, 
which wo must take care not to diminish or degrade by extreme 
vulgarization. 

The adverb lian {very greatly) simply means that is, 

overmuch ; but Mr. Bomwetsch unnecessarily renders it into ^ 
heyond which none is. He also departs from the letter of the 
text when ho renders tvhich he had diligently enquired of the wise 
men into which he had been made acquainted with from the mouth of 
the wise men, I think, however, Mr. Bomwetsch’s rendering of 
pais into ^ child) is better than the young boys of 

Dr. Carey, the infants (which term includes girls as well as boys) 
of Dr. Yates, or the infant-hoys ( a self-inconsistent term ) of 
Dr. Wenger. 

17. The word cpUrhtM is well translated by Mr. 

Bomwetsch. Dr Wenger’s Wl is not Bengali. 

18. The quotation from the prophet Jeremiah is very 
spiritedly rendered by Mr. Bomwetsch. Dr. Wenger’S 

(a sufficient quantity of screeching), is not Bengali. 

23. is a better and closer rendering by Mr. Bon>- 

wetsoh of meros than the of Dr. Wenger. Mr. Bomwetsch 
has also with much felicity rendered elthdn into fiRI, which 
appears untranslated in Dr. Wenger's version. JETe shall be called 
a Nazavene is translated by Dr. Wenger^ he will be celebrated m 
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being Namrene. Mr, Bomwotsch’s rendering, though the person 
of tho verb is changed, into they will call him Nazarem^ is truer 
and more faithful. 


GRAND FATHER CIIHAKESSAR 

OR 

THE SENTIMENTS OF A KOOIJN BRAHMIN 
OF THE 18tii CENTURY. 

[Grawl Father ChhaJcessar was under a cloud for a while, the why and 
wherefore deponent sayctli not.] 

Param ! Thou art the veriest quod erat demonstrandum of 
the knotty domestic theorem so practically enunciated by the 
well known jester in the court of Nadia, lloon ! milk ! Iloon ! 
sugar ! Iloon ! milk and sugar in the same cup ! Iloon ! milk and 
sugar in the same cup separate ! Woe unto Paterfamilias. Tho 
agregato of all the Egyptian plagues is ton thousand times more 
welcome than tho plague of infantine Iloon s. Frogs and locusts 
are but holiday companions compared, with tliat nasal twang 
which blisters without blasts, and prostrates without pustules. 
Well, supposing to humour tho imp, you could, by some sort of 
hoouspocus, succeed in divorcing tho soluble and tho solvent at 
sucli tantalizing proximity. What then ? Who knows that 
another infinite series of Hoons will not crop out demanding a 
feat still more unphilysophioal P Lo ! tho llooghli is on fire 
already. Bhanu has screwed up her handsome face into a hide- 
ous photo to topsy turvy tho whole establishment, and to drive 
the dry nurse into hysteric fits. The urchin will have a mono- 
poly of full-moon rays always to illuminate her toy gallery, 
whore waxen heroes and waxen heroines would live and move, 
would eat and drink, would marry and give in marriage, with the 
full oomplomont®^W quadrille, and polka, of waltz and cotillon, 
sweeping the Oopernioan crescents and quadratures, oppositions 
and conjunctions, clear off the calendar ! coaxing, instead of 
mending matters, serves but to expedite the explosion. The 
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barely audible Uoon culminates to a frightful yell. Better dwell 
in the midst of alarms, better fly to the summit of the Cotopaxi at 
once, than live in the vicinity of this thoracic crater, whose horrid 
eruptions would disturb the rest of the slumborors in the Stygian 
pool. As for chastiiement, why it is simply out of the question. 
With dishevelled hair, and ill-adjusted garments Madam flies to 
the rescue, and, after pouring out the prescribed dose of vitu- 
peration, expressed or understood, liesurely composes herself into 
a Imff on the other sido of tlie fiddlesticlc. You may sneeze your- 
self to the death, there is no “God bless you my child” in reserve 
for you for a full fortnight to come ! The servants, as a matter 
of course, take up the cue, and migrate bodily to the next door 
neighbour’s, proclaiming holidays neither asked nor granted, with 
the explicit understanding amongst themselves, to perform the 
minimum quantity of work with the maximum quantity of growl, 
when summoned from the congenial retreat ft)r anatomical dissec- 
tions of the character of their employer ho or she, as the case may 
be. Crack, crack goes the crockery, cats and rats take over charge 
of the pantry, and the laundry, ever rickety under a notorious 
hussy, colapses in toto. llogularity, punctuality, and all cognate 
itio^ are forthwith expunged from the household vocabulary. Break- 
fast is served up in the time of lunch, lunch is announced in tho- 
time of dinner, and, as for dinner, it is neither here, nor there, 
nor at the bottom of the Yangtsekiang ! 

Does the gas light offend thee ? Yes ; it may. Like the 
most garrulous of all garrulous gossips, it bruits abroad thy 
precious secret “ that thou art fallen.” A single false 8tep> 
and straight art thou towed to the stretcher an advertized “ In- 
capable”! Verily, verily, this charge of incapability is the most 
frivolous of advertized charges in vogue about runaway wives 
and mendacious husbands. Incapable indeed I Behold at the 
top of tho lane ttto Bahadoor pantomimes, lectures on Galilee’s 
laws of Isoohronisra with gre ater ofiiciency than do the dunder 
pates of the Presidency College, and yet all the while urges his 
boon companion for “ one drop more,” which being interpreted in 
tho language of fashionable “ weights and measures,” is exactly 
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one-fourth of a gallon I Is ho incapable ? No. To parody a 
stanza of Valmih : — 

If holy Ilooghly were a^pewter bowl, 

Its lurid brim could charm the human soul, 

Like treacled nectar which fools grog do call, 

In single draft the Saint comd drain it all. 

Shame, crying sliame, to the heartless gang of detectives 
professional and non-professional, who dog the heels of a joyous 
youth engaged in games of ‘‘ Fall and Rise,^^ as harmless as 
those of “ Hide and Seek,” barring a few paltry bruises, which, 
BO far from damaging the reputation of tho hero, serve, like soars 
in battle-fields, but to strengthen his claims to distinction. Who 
transgresses more against tho canons of decency ? The unsus- 
pecting young damsel who cools her limbs in the sequestered 
brook, unincumbered by any cotton, silken or woollen stuff, or the 
impudent eves-dropper behind tho bush, chuckling with delight 
over the contour of tho beauty most adorned when unadorned the 
most? Was Noah responsible for the Shindy kicked up by the 
babbling “ servant of servants ’’ ? Tho disgrace, says the adage, 
rests not with the behold, but with the beholder — not with the 
jested, but with tho jester. Such beatification must be ap- 
proached like Shorn and Japheth with “faces backward,” or* 
else the spell is broken, tlie sanctity is profaned. Cursed be the 
impious intruder who sees and tells his “ brethren without,” and 
cursed be those who aid and abet tho intrusion by a blasphemous 
mutilation of scripture texts. The night they abrogate by a mis- 
chievous prostitution of science, and inaugurate an intolerable day 
all tho year round ! The long days of Lapland are compensated 
by duly proportioned nights, but here not a bit of night is to be 
had'Sor love or money behind hedge or thicket to relieve the fair 
face, of nature. “ Eternal sunshine”' is a bold hyperbole tho' 
realization of ^^ch can tend little to promote the ease and 
comfort of human beings. Our nerves cannot stand the strain- 
-for twice twentyfour hours. It is not only the physical frame of 
man that suffers from absence of night but his mental frame as 
well. The mind requires relaxation as well as the body. One 
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can no more always recollect than ho can always walk. Wo must 
occasionally tako leave of tho stern realities of life, and, like tho 
sage in the play, sink the cobbler into* tho nobleman. “ Do I 
dream or did I dream till now ?’• 

Night i» the time for dreams, 

The gay romance of life. 

When truth that is and truth that seems 
Blend in fantastic strife. 

Yofe, tho “Is” and the “Seems” must blend in fantastic strife 
to lend consolation to existence in this vale of tears. The geo- 
logist and tho sportsman may bother their heads about land or 
no land, game or no game, bVit the general run of mankind must 
often dive in ooloo fields and bag imaginary moles. It is amatter 
of sheer necessity, and nccemfm non hcihet lecfcm. Parat^f, thou hast 
gi’avor reasons to dislike the present administration. Not content 
with depriving thee of darkness on which depends the due fulfilment 
of the various requirements of tho sojourn, not content with letting 
loose a pack of hell hounds to harass thee and mar thy nocturnal re- 
creations, they must needs forcibly dispossess thee of thy hermitage^ 
leaving thee at tho mercy of tho inclement weathers and of men still 
more inclement than they. From Dan to Beersheeba there is no- 
thing like an inch of Suez Canal in the route — not a 2)igeon hole 
of a gutter. It is overland all. All surface both sides of tho street. 
A mathematical plain suporfices from beginning to end ! But 
tho funniest j)art of tho fun is, that for all these one thousand and 
one discomforts thou art charged galling percentages that pinch 
thee black and blue, and militate against a Catholic observance 
of thy Saturnalia. Tax is the rage of these rude islanders. Tax 
for toight-soil, tax. for cess-pool, tax for Lord knows whatnot. 
What is Hecuba to thee or thou to Hecuba ? Art thou not' suf- 
ficiently protected from cholera poison by tho panacea in thy 
tumbler ? As fcr the rest of tho world thou mayest, like Mr. 
Burchell, cry, “Fudge,” and sing to tho tune of the old woman’s 
address to her spinning jenny : — 

The bottle is my wife and son, 

The bottle is my heir. 
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. To bottle owe I all this fun, 

At wliioh the fools do stare. 

Sing Toll do roll. &o. 

Seriously speaking, what ails thee child P Thou hast by hook 
or by crook managed to smuggle thyself into '’high offices, and to 
descecrato the shrines dedicated to Barlows, to Barwells, to 
Prinsefs, to Torrences. I use the word desecrate advisedly. 
Wliat a vile contrast between Sir Henry Colewrook 0. S. and 
Bajjoo Bukkessur Bhuddur C. S. ! A Hyperion to a Satyr ! 
Will Baroo Bukkessur bandy Hindoo Lala with Sir Henry ? 
Will he try a passage-at-arms in forensics with twenty tongucd 
Sir Wiltaam Jones*? When the love sick youth asked Punch 
whether ho should marry or not, the ready advice was “ Don’t 
To Messrs Bukkessur & Co. who aspire to the bar my advice is 
precisely the same. The temperature of the High Court, even in 
the Darjeeling of the Library, is too hot for sapling growth. 
Much more so is the Ezhish itself with Cedars of Lebanon before, 
Cedars of Lebanon behind, Cedars of Lebanon all around, drain- 
ing the soil of moisture with giant strength that leaves not a 
globule for indigenous tendrils. If the High Court is too dry, 
the other court is too humid. The Lincoln’s Inn in the compound, 
where the limbs of law in august conclave meet to discuss the j)vo 
and von sides of the Malee’s hubble-bubble, is not proof against 
the heavy showers eternally poured down by tho thick clouds of 
kites and crows drenching tho shawl Turhans, the solo exponents 
of their legal proficiency. Well, but Baboo Bukkesur may 
shine in some other department— the Medical, for instance. Yes, 
he may, but for tho same fatal equality-mania. From the moment 
he sports the M. D. his only endeavour is to juxtapose himself 
with*tho very pink of tlio English Universities. Dr. So and So 
diarges rupees sixteen for a visit. Ho charges rupees sixteen also. 
This obliterates all distinctions. He is a Saheb, every inch 
of him, save a^\oxcept a slight weakness of mistaking the mus- 
quito-ourtain for an over-all ? Ask the survivors in tho Punjab, 
what a mesh a medico of Bukkessur type made of the brief au- 
thority. *Wiat Chxistiau ruler will not after this hesitate to issue 
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diplomas to be converted into licences for playing at (^akes and 
ducks with human life, and for. trampling over the feelings of 
ladies and gentlemen on the most trying occasions ? Law and 
medicine thus disposed of, what remains to compote for ? I say 
Bukkessur, will ydu be installed Archbishop of Canterbury P 
I do not see any reason why you should not. Physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally you are quite as fit for the Bench or the 
Bar as for the Pulpit. Besides, you will have this advantage. 
Sermons, they say, are marketable commodities. Purchase one 
next Christmas. Stumble through it with the best grace you can, 
and retail it on Christmas following, if not for the edification, at 
least for the amusement of the congregation. Edification and 
amusement are all the same to you so long as neither interferes 
witli thy pay, that summum bonuin of existence. 

The text is but the waxen comb 
The pay is honey for a^that. 

An equal division, and nothing but an equal division, of the 
high appointments in the realm will satisfy the requirements of 
the Proclamation ! The loaves and fishes may blister and bite, 
but that is no concern of other people. It is true, it is pity, and 
pity it is, it is true, that there is but one Governor- Generalship in 
the country. But the difficulty may bo easily bridged over by 
cooking up a Triumverate consisting of Joseph Orton, Syed Ab- 
dullah and Baboo Bukkessur who will “jointly hold the su- 
preme power,” and “ appoint to all offices,” and, as Antony 
insisted on the proscription of Cicero, a Bukkessur will insist 
on the proscription of all Grand Fathers, poor Chhkessur inclusive. 
Bah ! Param, pardon me this levity. I meant to be serious, and 
seriously speaking, this indecent emphasis on undisguised bug- 
bears can do thee no good. The so called vested rights of the chil- 
dren of the soil vanished when Lusmonia levanted from the land 
of almanacs. And you know, I know, and so knows every 
thoughtful man, that thy high education is mere moonshine. 
•This truth, like most other truths, is unpalatable, but it is the 
whole truth and nothing but* the truth notwithstanding. The hla 
cla hammered down thy oranium while being goaded through 
3 
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the University curricula have been completely displaced by thy 
Yellow Fever thirst. Two emotions of the mind, like two bodies 
in the material world, cannot exist at the same time at the same 
place. Desire for knowledge and desire for drink are things na- 
turally incompatible. 

Bacchus and Minerva have been at daggers drawn from 
time immemorial. As for future improvement, why it is simply 
impossible. Thou hast no time to look either to the right or the 
left. Thou must trudge blindfolded within the groove thou hast 
chisled out for thyself. The daily programme is in a nut shell. 
1 will put it in a Tabular form with thy permission. 


From 1 A. M. 

From 9 A. M. 

From 4 P. M. 

To 9 A. M, 

To 4 P. M. 

To 1 A. M. 

Unconscious- 

Somnam- 

Jirn Jim 

ness. 

bulism. 

Crow. 


Who will gainsay the faithfulness of the pioturo ? ’Now, with a 
head as empty as vaccuum, with a physicpio as tiimhle-dowii as 
Eajbullub’s palaoo, and a Madras-famine of leisure hours, is it 
not high time that Baboo Bukkessur ro verted, Cinoinatus-like, 
to his pasturage to tend the drove of his ancestors ? lie has 
retained office too long. Long enough to teach the natives 
themselves “that no real justice is to be had in courts presided 
over by their countrymen.” The authority just quoted thus lets 
the cat out of the bag as regards thy greed of office. “For 
what purpose does the reader imagine that the post of Municipal 
Commissioners is souglit after in outlying localities where ho 
Britipher except the Magistrate ever sets his foot. To beautify 
the village or im|^vo its sanitary arrangements ? Perish the 
thought !” It is, the writer plainly insinuates, with a view to 
secure cheap “attah and sugar that has not been sanded for the 
prtioular household tkat looks to him for bread.” He conti- 
nues “charity begins at home, and if a Municipal Commis- 
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fiioner cannot take care of his own, of what earthly use is he A 
little fellow at my elbow whispers that the cap prepared for Muni- 
cipal Commissioners in ‘‘outlying localities’’ will fit exactly somo 
Commissioners in Presidency Towns. What truth there is in the 
surmise, Pauam, i leave thee to judge. 

A shrewd observer o? man and manners has remarked, 
that it is safe onougli for any man to think as ho likes, but by 
no means so safe to give expression to his thoughts. There 
is 'a Cyclopedia of wisdom in the sfiying which will readily 
commend itself to all understandings not hopelessly infected 
with the deadly malaria of pooh-poohing wholesome advice. 
Sir Stafibrd N'ortlicoto says that “the two prominent intolloc- 
tnal evils of the day are tlie tendency to excii.ement and 
growth of vanity.” While fully endorsing the truth of the 
observation about these discordant elements inseprable from 
modern cultui’o, I must confess that the astute statesman has over- 
looked another evil whicli ferments society still more painfully. 
Excitomoiit, physical or mental, is not altogether without its ad- 
vantages. Wdiat cyclones and tornados are to the atmosphere 
excitements are to the human constitution. However unwelcome 
for the time being, they serve in the long rim to purge off accumu- 
lated sluggishness, and to restore the system to its wonted vigour. 
The vain man is almost harmless, at least as far as the outside 
world is concerned. Bloated with conceit the manic struts on 
the stage, “grace in his steps and heaven in his eyes.” The full 
point of his ambition is to attract notice. Tlie greater the num- 
ber of gapers, the greater the gusto with which he enjoys his 
fancied greatness. Bejmnd this his sins of omission and com- 
mission do not extend. Not such the scribblers*. Nursed in schools 
for scandal, our hope-fulls, from the Preparatory class downwards, 
must have a fling at the exiled Saxon, the head and front of whose 
offending is thSt, he means what he says, and he does what he 
purposes. There is no seeming with him, he knows no seems. 

• He never learnt the art of hesitating dislike. If he dislikes a fellow 
he does so thoroughly, and gives the offender a taste of his mind 
then and there, instead of concooting cowardly machinations to 
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entrap him. la every Englishman therefore to be held np as a 
demon resolved that to do aught good shall never be his task, but 
to do evil his sole delight P Are the founders of Asylums, Hos- 
pitals and Dispensaries to be daily branded by infants and adults 
as a parcel of arrant knaves ready at all times to out the throat 
or pick the pocket of the mild Hindoo ? The greatest blessing 
under the sun proves the greatest curse if indiscriminately bes- 
towed or bestowed on undeserving objects. An unconditional 
liberty to the Native Press, that palladium of scurrility, is the 
greatest stain in the History of British India. Bedlamites, witli 
whom liberty and impunity are convertible terms, are certainly 
no more competent to wield editorial thunderbolts than was 
the monkey in the fable to manage the shovel placed in his 
hands ! Is there really a dearth of interesting subjects for fair 
discussion ? Cannot merits of public men and measures be oriti- 
oLzed without billingsgate personalities ? Cannot a Magistrate 
be the guest of a Planter, or salute his sister without giving rise to 
broad hints about villainous motives ? Cannot a coole die in a 
Factory of enlarged spleen without provoking a howl about 
rapine and oppression, outrage and violence, misrule and anarchy ? 
Those who live in glass houses should not pelt stones’ Men fami- 
liar with the annals of Jessore, Rajshaye and otUer districts need 
not cross the Atlantic for refined instances of eccentricities in high 
life. Verbim sap. But supposing John Bull is the veritable 
monster our Fuller-case mongers would represent him to be, what 
possible advantage can the would-be patriots promiae to them- 
selves by eternally buzzing the obnoxious tale into his ears whose 
spittle.they must lick, or forego the pleasures of the demi-diluted 
luxury for which they can bear to live or dare to die. The battery 
of bad English is not likely to scare away imperturbable John 
from the land he holds by the most indisputable right of conquest, 
from^alaud in which he has numberless sacred missions yet to 
fulfill. The upmot of this senseless clamour is sure to be the 
renewal of the ancient legislation which allowed one man charged 
with the theft of a cow to go soot-rfree, and punished another, oon- 
Vioted of the wne crime, by pouring molten lead into his ears. 
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A few grapeshots of red hot lead into the ears of the croakers will 
extinguish sedition, and the Englishman shall reign omnipotent 
according to 

‘‘ The good old rule — the simple plan, 

That they should take who liave the power, 

And they shall keep who can/’ 


THE RELIGION OF THE BRAIIMO SAMAJ. 

By A IUndmtcmi, 

Such is the title of a well written, able, but decidedly onesided 
and misleading article, which appeared in the April number of 
the CalcAitta llcvio.w^ and which, but for unavoidable circumstances, 
we would have taken notice of when our notice would not have 
appeared stale. The article is a tissue of misrepresentation and 
exaggeration, and as almost every remark it embodiea is eminent- 
ly calculated to mislead, it ought by no means to be passed over 
unnoticed. It is in the first place an anachronism. It speaks of 
the Brahmo Soniaj as a flourishing institution at a time when it 
is moribund, about to drop into the grave unwept and unsung. 
Brahmoism has become a thing of tlie past in the North West 
Provinces, and it is fast rushing into the limbo of forgetfulness in 
Calcutta, and other wellknown centres of its influence. As you, 
dear reader, pass through one of tlio few broad streets of Luck- 
now, you notice an unfinished structure crumbling into ruins, a 
small-sized hall without a roof, claimed by decay as its own even 
before it is completed. That building is the Brahmo Temple of 
Lucknow, and fit symbol of Brahmoism, which is emphatically 
an unfinished structure crumbling into ruins, a miserable hall giv- 
ing unmistakable indications of greatness and decay, an empirical 
system rushingTnto premature death ore its devotion superstruc- 
ture is completed. A discourse flitted to rekindle its dying embers 
of life, or one partaking of the character of a funeral sermon, and 
80 embodying a posthumous review of the good things it has done 
before death would certainly^ be appropriate. But an elaborate 
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article, like the one under review, in which the moribund institu- 
tion is spoken of as alive and likely to prove a formidable enemy 
to that “ orthodoxy ” against which the most determined and im- 
placable hatred is in ten thousand different forms discharged, is cer- 
tainly an anachronism, and likely to r^emind dhe of the ludicrous 
custom prevalent in some places, very likely fabled, where people 
weep when children are born and rejoice and laugh when they die. 
The article, however, may be regarded by those who ardently 
long to see every species of false religion and false philosophy 
hastening into destruction, as a good sign. It may be regarded 
as a token of life given before absolute death ; and so it may be 
compared to tlio victories recently achieved by the Turks over 
their enemies on Turkish soil. Those victories will only tend to 
complete the work of destruction Ilussia is pushing forward, or 
will do fully what but for them might liave been left half done. 
And so this article, — a sign of life given before death — will in 
consequence of tlie law of reaction hasten on the rapid dissolu- 
tion of a system, wlilch even in its palmy days lias existed more 
in paper than in reality ! And if tlie writer’s object, albeit dis- 
guised, is to ring its deathbell and read the funeral service over 
its ashes, ho could not have selected a more auspicious time for 
the publication of his article. 

The first portion of the article under review, in which the 
writer shows how Brahmoism has been evolved, is simply a 
tissue of iiureality, a beautiful figment of the imagination pro- 
minently brought forward as a historical fact. The three sources 
of religious information, which the Brahmos are said to have uti- 
lized in rearing the doctrinal superstructure of their system, are 
the religious instinct irrepressible in man, the religious doctrines 
and precepts afloat in the world, and the writings of the great 
religious Teachers or Apostles whom God has from time to time 
raised up to ohai% mankind into the paths of piety and godli- 
ness. That there is such a thing as religious instinct in man no 
one in his senses can deny. Gall it by whatever name you please, 
oonscienoe, moral sense, inner consciousness, intuition or the es- 
sence of religion, there it is in man, developing itself in oreeds 
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more or less authoritative,' in forma of devotion more or less spi- 
ritual, in ritual observances more or less grotesque, and in acts of 
practical benevolence more or less well-conceived and well direct- 
ed. Examine this instinct, analyze the moral consciousness cf 
humanity, and you»will be in a position to grasp certain princi- 
ples, certain elementary truths of theology, which impart a sort 
of family likeness to the multitudinous and jarring religions of 
the world. Now, these essential principles have been elaborated 
into a creed and sublimated into a pure type of spiritual worship 
by our Brahmo countrymen with such adventitious help as they 
could have secured from prevalent systems of faith and current 
forms of devotions. The moral consciousness of man then is the 
first of tlie sources of religious information which have been 
utilized in what may be called the evolution of the Brahmo creed 
and the development of the Brahmo ritual. But if the Brahmo 
had been unwise and proud, he would have depended solely and 
wholly on this original fountain of religious knowledge, but in 
his search after truth ho has given up pride, and been singularly 
modest and docile. He has been wise and charitable enough to 
recognize the fact, that there is some truth mixed up with each 
and every one of the iiiiiiirnorable and clashing systems of reli- 
gion which have made the world a scene of disturbance, rather 
than one of peace and harmony. The religious instinct in man, 
the fundamental basis of all religion, has developed into the 
creeds and dogmas, doctrines and precepts which we find preva- 
lent in dilferent parts of the globe ; and though these as a rule 
appear buried under heaps of error, there is not one of them 
wholly destitude of all tinge of truth. “How are all evil — asks 
the poet; no doctrine is all false — says the inspired Brahmo. 
He, therefore, sets himself to work, to separate the wheat ’ from 
chaff in each and every one of the creeds or theological systems 
and forms of pActical religious life passing singly or in troops 
before his penetrating eye. The truths he gathers in this process 
of laborious investigation arc superadded to the original princi- 
ples he finds engraved on the tablets of the human heart. But 
his work is not yet completed. The writings of the great sages 
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whom God has from time to time sent forth to enlighten the 
world and regenerate mankind have now to be examined ; and 
so the plodding Brahmo of universal genius, after having care- 
fully examined current systems of faitli and worship, after more- 
over having taken the trouble of separ^ing the gold from the dross 
in each and every one of them, retires into the closet to study 
and master the writings of Buddha, Vyas, Confucius, Socrates, 
and innumerable other worthies, who have left their ^ foot prints 
on the sands’’ of mundane theology. But here again indiscrinii- 
nate credulity must bo cast aside, and a little sifting work done. 
The writings of these eminent sages present bright gems of truth 
buried under heaps of rubbish ; and the inspired Brahmo must 
separate truth from error. This is no easy task. All the sages 
of antiquity and modern times have demonstrably fallen into 
gross mistakes, inspired though they confessedly have been, but 
the creed of our Brahmo reformer must be free from them, and 
BO he bestows upon the work of sifting the venerable documents 
before him an amount of critical aoiimon more than human. 
And in this way he brings out of the innumerable religious and 
philosophical books heaped up before him his third collection of 
truths disentangled from all kinds of error, and builds up what 
may be called the grand dome of his magnificent temple of doc- 
trine and precept. May he now consider his Herculean labors ter- 
minated ? May he now retire into his bed chamber andfor a little 
repose after such exhausting toil ? No. The Brahmo must steer 
clear of the rocks on which the crazy vessel of orthodoxy ” haa 
been wrecked. The advocates of Christianity have widened the 
breach between scicence and religion by persistently and impetu- 
ously holding up a scheme of supernaturalism which is wholly un- 
suited to the genius of the age. This breach has to be healed ; 
and BO our omnisoient Brahmo r6formfi!r must, after having mas- 
tered the literati]^ of the world, try to have its science also at bis 
finger’d bbd. iGe must ascertain and collect into a heap before 
him the stupendous results of modern science, and see what pre. 
oiotis gents of religious truth can be evolved out of the mass. He 
must lay under contributicm the varied types of materialism wbiok 
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science is giving prominence to, and reconcile its God-denying 
and God-defying tlieories to his spiritual creed by an opportune 
discovery of common articles of faith. And now, when tlie colos- 
sal literature of tlie world has been examined and sifted, and its 
voluminous scieiice*'has been forced to contribute its quota, his 
Ilerculojin task is done ; and you, gentle reader, see before you 
an infallible creed, consisting of the principles evolved out of a 
careful analysis of human consciousness, tlio truths separated from 
current systems of faith and worship, and those gleaned from the 
venerable writings of tlie illustrious sagos whom God lias from 
time to time raised up to enlighten and rogonorate fallen man,— 
a creed in wliioh the jarring interests of various religions are re- 
conciled, and Avay ward scionoo made to eTubraeo and kiss religion ! 
Need we woiuler I h at our Bralnno reformer, while regarding 
every species of dogma preached outside tlio palo of his temple 
with an impla, cable antipathy, ])roolaims his system with an au- 
thority scarcely assumed by the Pope when ho reconi-ly fulminated 
his minor and major excommunication against the ill-fated mo- 
narcli of Italy ! 

AVo need not formally alRrm that this account of the growth 
of Bralnno doctrine is a beautiful legend, for the elaboration of 
which we cannot be snllioiently thankful to those self-coiuplacent 
and self-esteeming champions of free tlmnght, whose opinions, 
now stale, have boon reproduced by tlie writer of the ariiclo under 
review. All India knows that the Bralnno loaders have not taken 
even an infinitesimal portion of the trouble involved in the labo- 
rious and learned research ho has indicated. They oortaiuly have 
not taken the trouble of lookiug into and analysing the moral 
consciousness of man, of examining the multifarious typos of 
doctrine and precept into which the religious instinct of bumauity 
has developed with a view to disentauglo the truths mixed up 
with them, and of ransacking the sacred writings of tliose illus- 
trious sages whom God has from time to time seut forth to en- 
lighten and regenerate the world with the avowed object of sepa- 
rating what is true from is within their precincts* 

There is not one among them fitted by natui*al talent or acquired 

4 
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knowledge for an investigation which, like this, can not be sac- 
oessfnlly carried on without culture of the broadest type, scholar- 
ship of the largest breadth, and discriminating fiiculties of the 
highest order. The question may be fairly raised, whether their 
European and American teachers are competent to evolve a beauti- 
ful and symmetrical system of doctrine out of the farrago of human 
creeds in this manner indicated ; but it may be assumed tliat the 
Apostles of Theism, from whose writings they have derived all 
that they parade as characteristic of their religion, have taken 
the trouble of exercising their brains, to some extent at least, in 
building up their creed. Our Brahmo friends, however, have pur- 
sued a far simpler course. They' have simply borrowed a creed 
already elaborated from the works of their European and Ameri- 
can masters, adopted a number of opinions formed possibly after 
some reading and thought by otliers, and palmed them off or 
paraded them as their “ intuitions.’^ An account representing 
them as engaged in laborious and learned investigations for the 
purpose of evolving a system of doctrine out of the jarring reli- 
gions of the world may gull the public mind in England ; but 
in India, where our Brahmo friends are known together with 
the ludicrous thoughtlessness with which they have been and 
are building up their notoriously fluctuating creed, it is sure to 
be passed over as a hoax or a disguised satire. Brahmoism is no- 
thing more or loss than a glaring plagiarism ! 

The writer in tlie Review has fallen into the mistake of re- 
presenting the supposed devotional enthusiasm of the Biahmos as a 
feature indicative of the exuberant vitality of their creed. If the 
Brahmos in their devotional meetings did evince the earnestness 
which is ascribed. to them, if these meetings were in reality seasons 
of intense religious fervour, the fact would by no means bo an 
indubitable proof either of the elasticity or of the truth of their 
system. The behest degree of devotional fervour or enthusiasm, 
has boon realized in the religious meetings of sects at whose theo- 
logical views, not merely the Brahmos, but sensible men of some 
education shake their heads or smile. The religious meetings of 
l^e Vcii^hnavah of Bengal may, in the varid features of such 
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enthusiasm, in fervid joy, jubilant song and impassioned oratory, 
bear comparison with the grandest of the revival meetings occa- 
sionally Iield in Cliristendom. Nay, the Brahmo devotional fer- 
vour is but a feeble imitation of what is often witnessed in the reli- 
gious meetings of ttie Vaislmavas. The Bralimos are imitators 
of the first water. They Iiavo borrowed the types of doctrine 
elaborated hy tlieir European masters wholesale, that is phra- 
seology and all ; and they have borrowed some forms of devotion 
from the Vaislmavas wholesale, that is nomenclature and all. 
Their Sankirfan is a feeble imitation of tlie Vaisnavas Sankirtan^ 
and their muhohaha are but miserable apologies for those of their 
Vaislmava teachers, lu devotional enthusiasm the Vaislmavas 
are decidedly ahead of the Bralimos ; and yet their creed is 
universally looked upon as destitute of such elasticity as may 
ensure its stability and permanouco, Vaishnavism is on the de- 
cline, and the rel igious fervour associated with it is no proof 
either of its truth or of its vitality. And if Brahmoism had 
really displayed the glowing spirit of devotion attributed to it, 
the fact would not, and could not possibly have been construed 
into an indication of genuine vitality. But the devotional 
enthusiasm of the Bralimos is a dream ! The most noticeable 
feature of Brahmoism is its lack of real earnestness. It is em- 
phatically a sham, a humbug in the worst sense of the term. It 
has no existence except in a few smooth professions, fair speeches, 
fine articles, attractive pamphlets and ostentatious but lifeless 
forms. It has led to no act of self-denial or self-sacrifice worth 
recording, has nothing but the miserable spectacle of men full 
of worldly thoughts and worldly views occasionally meeting to 
go through the farce of a religious service to present. It is a 
make-shift to avoid seriousness of thought and solemnity of feel- 
ing, a handy invention'" to be readily utilized by persons living 
without religion when called upon to think of the interests of 
their everlasting souls. Its vitality may bo indicated in one 
simple sentence— eat, drink and be merry, but when religious 
people attempt to draw your thoughts towards God, say — wo are 
Brahmos I 
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Again, the writer in the Review has been led by his vein of 
panegyric to exaggerate the praotical philanthropy associated with 
Brahmoism. The Bralimos, though profoundly versed in the sacred 
literature of the world, — though seated with the balance of criti- 
cism in their bauds amid the jarring^ claims erf its multitudinous 
creeds and dogmas — have not wasted their energy in discussions 
and controversies. They have on the contrary exhibited their 
love to God and men in acts of public beneficence, even while 
they have boon unavoidably engaged in theological investigations 
of the most learned stamp. They have beautifully combined 
the energy of an active with the quietude of a contemplative 
life ; and the acts of philanthropy by means of which they have 
been mitigating the sorrows of the world and ameliorating tho 
condition of its races, languages and tongues, can not but extort 
praise oven whore their doctrines are held at a discount. India 
is scarcely in a position to measure the height and depth, tho 
length and breadth of that singular philanthropy of which it has 
been tho favored soene ever since the auspioioiis day which wit- 
nessed the birth of Progressive Brahmoism. SIio may enumerato 
the Colleges organized, tho schools established, tho hospitals reared, 
the caravanserais erected, and the granaries opened .for the poor 
and starving by Brahmo generosity. But how can she possibly 
form an adequate idea of the number of homes brightened, the 
diseased bodies ministered to, the dark minds illiimliiatGd, and tho 
sorrowful hearts cheered by that gigantic schenio of philantliropic 
visitation which Brahmoism has initiated and carried out ! Peo- 
ple who talk glibly of Brahmo works of charity are either do-* 
celvers or dupes. The philanthropy of the Brahmo Somaj is, like 
its ostentatious devotion, a myth — ^it exists in paper but has no 
foundation in truth. If Brahmoism were really enlivened and 
animated by that spirit of broad philanthropy which tho writer 
asoribea to it, the fact could not possibly b® construed into an un- 
mistakable symptom of its truth or vitality. Great as the philan- 
thropy of the Brahmos is represented to be, it is admitted on all • 
hands that it can bear no oomparisotr with that which may justly 
be ascribed to the Comtists of Europe. But who will look upon 
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this admitted feature of Oomtism as an unmistakable sign of its 
truth and vitality ? But the philanthropy attributed to Brah- 
moism Exists, like the system itself, in a few newspaper articles 
and platform orations. The little attempted by its cliampions in 
the name of philanfhropy dges not deserve a formal mention, and 
bears no comparison with tlio immense deal of tall talk under 
which it lies regularly buried. 

It is desirable to point out one of the many circumstances to 
which Brahmoism is indebted for the celebrity which it has, in 
spite of its in hero ut worthlessness, attained. The Bralimos ore 
adepts in or niasiers of one science. Tlicy know nothing wliatovor 
of that science of religion in wliich they are reprosoiited as deeply 
versed, notliing of that magnificent range of science which they 
are described as tiying to reconcile with the principles of true 
religion hy an oiijiortuno discovery of a common ground unknown 
as well to tlio blind votaries of orthodoxy as to the rational wor- 
shippers of progressive thought. But tliey have studied and 
mastered the inoderii science of puffing ; and as braggarts 
and hawkers they have distanced the most notorious and expert 
luimbugs of the ago. They have beaten li^rofessor Holloway 
hollov/. Their re})orts are marvels of inaccuracy, exaggera- 
tion and homhast. If half a dozen young men of little or no 
education meet in a particular place to go through the mum- 
mery of Brahmo- worship, their union is fortliwith proclaimed 
as the organisation of a grand Brahmo Cliurelx destined at no 
distant period to bring an entire province of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire under its hallowed sway. If a couple of young 
men are indoctrinated in the principles or rather no principles of 
Brahmoism under a dilapidated thatch, the world is immediately 
informed, through the iustrumeutality of a blazing newspaper 
article, that a grand Brahmo College has been organized destined 
under ‘‘inspired* Professors to revolutionize the current systems of 
education. If by means of good singing the Brahmos succeed in 
• making an imaginative, impressible young man to shod a few 
drops of tears, a Brahmo reyival, grander than any witnessed by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in Europe or America, is trumpotted 
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through the columns of their own organ. If a Brahmo delivers 
a speech bristling with platitudes and commonplaces on Female 
Education, or walks a lit tle distance with an upholder of the same, 
Brahmoism is ostentatiously invested with the glory of having 
a commiini(?ated a miraculous iTnpeti;^^ to the* cause every sensi- 
ble man has at lienrt. If a memorial has boon presented by them 
praying for the suppression of a standing pernicious custom, 
their marvellous work of social reorganization is regularly pro- 
claimed from the house tops. What w'oiidor if people ignorant of 
their tactics are at times betrayed into a sincere belief in tbeir 
vaunted plulantbropy ? It is also to be noted that their puffing 
is supplemented by that of tbeir European and American masters. 
These gentlemen are aomewdiat in the predicament of ship-wreck- 
ed mariners looking for planks to save themselves from being 
drowned. Their credit in their own coiintr^^ is gone, their theolo- 
gical sentiments are held iu contempt, and their following is gra- 
dually dwindling into iusigiiifioaueo. In the midst of the general 
contempt poured upon their religious stand-point, it cannot 
but sooth their wounded vanity to think of the superstitious 
veneration paid to them in a distant land by persons who have 
the reputation of hoing intelligent and oduoated rnoii. Though 
iieglcoted and despised at homo, they have worshippers abroad ; 
and this flattering belief leads them to add their puffing to that 
of their votaries. And between the patronizing puffing of foreign 
iheists and the self- preserving puffing of the Brahmos themselves, 
it is no wonder tliat they have succeeded in making a great deal 
of noise. But now the public mind liere and elsewhere is beings 
disabused ; and cartloads of articles like the one under review 
cannot prevent sensible men from regarding the system as a 
gigantic sham. 

The writer makes a facetious remark on Mr. Dyson’s pam- 
phlets on “BrakiSfic Intuitions. ” They are in his opinion models 
of able writing and faultless logic, but the intuitions they so suc- 
cessfully overturn are not ^‘Brahmio Intuitions.” This is about the* 
only correct statement noticeable in an article full to overflowing^ 
of miarepreseniation and exaggeration. The intuitions criticized 
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in Mr. Dyson’s pamphlets are not now what they were wlien they 
wore written and pnhlishod. The Brahmic Intuitions ore sonie- 
what like the Masonic or Good Tenijdar pass-words which are 
altered several times in llio course of a twelvemonth. A person 
is very anxious to uscertaiii what these j)ass- words are, and ho 
sots a process of iiivestij^-atiou agoing ; hut wlien after some time 
and toil he lays hold, as it were, on them, lie is told tliat they 
havo been cast overboard, and others liave been substituted for 
tlieni. This is jyrocisely tlie case with Brahinic intuitions. A 
person is anxious to ascortain wlnit they are, and lie sets a labo- 
rious process of iiivesUgation agoing. Wo say a litborious process 
of investigation, beca.nse Bralnuo treatises, if the tiny pamphlets 
they issuo deserve that name, disclose any tiling and every thing 
but the princi])les of tlio laiih they ju’ofessedlj" upliold. The arti- 
cle we are reviewing is an example of tlie adroitness with which 
Brahino painpldeteers and speecliifters avoid tlio dreaded task of 
specifying tlieir doctrines. It says all about the Bvalnnos, dwells 
complacently on the various sources of religious iufurination uti- 
lized by tluun, sj^eaks in glowing terms of their devotional eii- 
thusiasni and ‘‘ otlmic activity, ” makes “orthodoxy ” the butt of 
many a sharp criticism ; but does not utter a single word to show 
what the religion of tlie Saniiij is. And so the enquirer lias to 
wade through cartlotids of rhapsodies to ascertain wliat the boast- 
ed intuitions of the Brabmos are ; and when after niucli unainag- 
iug he lays hold on them, he is informed that they have been 
oast overboard, and others have been substituted for them ! And 
consequently Mr. Dyson’s labor has boon in one sense wasted, 
inasmuch as tlio intuitions he points out as Brahmic have now 
been compelled to retire before others, wliich, as soon as they aro 
exposed, will give place to others, and so on till the death of the 
subtle, changeable, Protcus-like creed associated witli the Samaj. 
Are there after «41 no sincere Brahmos P There are a few whose 
number may be counted on the fingers ; and their spiritual con- 
.dition no Cliristian can contemplate without deep sorrow. They 
are types of restlessness, now betaking themselves to lifeless 
forms of worship to appease their consciences, then engaging 
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themselves in works of charity such as may enable them to flee 
from themselves, and anon seeking rest in the mortifications and 
penances of a life of ascetic self-denial ! But their efforts are 
vain. By the deeds of the Law there shall no flesh ho justified. 
Would that wo could impress upon their minds tlie sublime truth 
embodied in these words of the New Testament — Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law being made a curse for us ! 
The present phase of Brahmoism is not without promise as re- 
gards those wlio are its few sincere votaries. A series of spiritual 
disa])pointments has driven them, as it wore, to the self-imposed 
austerities of asceticism ; but those will leave them as restless as 
they were when they commenced their noble search after that 
peace and joy without which life is positively unondurable. May 
we not hope that they may swiiig from the I’cstlossness of all 
forms of self-righteousness back to tlie complete self-abnegation 
needed to bring the sin-tossed soul into glorious rest in Christ 
Jesus ? 


A TALE OF. NATIVE CTIBTSTL^N LIFE 
IN BENOAL. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tlie Eev. Jadunath Ganguly, at the time of wliich wo speak, 
was about 40 j^ears of age. Becoming a convert, when scarcely 
]8 years old, he had passed 22 years of consistent Christian life, 
during which he had undergone many and varied experiences 
which had increased his wisdom and circumspection to a remark- 
able extent. 

When 22 years before he first took refuge in a European 
missionary’s house for the purpose of openly professing the faith 
of CJirist, his relatives and friends came in troops to persuade 
him to go back them. And when they found that he was 
deaf to their repeated and earnest entreaties, they had recourse 
to force and stratagems. They tried to poison the missionary’s 
mind against him by communicating to him false and scandalous 
reports regarding his character. They did not even hesitate to 
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hire a strumpet and send her to the missionary with a Tkely state- 
ment that she had been seduced and mined and then deserted 
by tliG young candidate for baptism. The missionary, of course, 
did not believe her statements. But to confound her for her bare- 
faced lies, he got before her some of the young converts along 
with Ganguly, and «Tsked* her to point which of the young men 
she meant liad ruined her. But hero slie w’as nonplussed, for 
she had never seen Ganguly. In her shame and confusion she 
pointed out a wrong person, and was turned out of the mission- 
ary’s house with the treatment she deserved. When Ganguly’s 
friends failed in this, tliey hired an elderly prostitute to play the 
part of his raotlier, remaining in a closed paIJil outside the mis- 
sionary’s house, with the purpose of inveigling the young man 
outside the promises, and then to take him away forcibly. But 
the missionary had some cxporienco of such tricks in the cases 
of some of Iiis converts, and so was cautious and not to bo easily 
deceived. The trick was easily found out by sending a convert^ 
who when a Hindu used to visit .Tadunath Ganguly at his house, 
and know his mother, to see w'helher or not Ganguly’s mother had 
really come. 

Failing in all such attempts, the relatives waylaid him one 
Sunday, as ho w\as going with the missionary to Church in a 
carriage, and succeeded in stopping the carriage and taking him 
away from it. He was then consigned to the company and 
keeping of a number of dissipated young poo}ile, who com- 
menced trying their best to corrupt his morals, by taking 
bim forcibly to places of ill fame, and making liim a party, 
though a most reluctant one, in their sinful revels. But Gangu- 
ly’s faith in Christianity was too sincere to allow him for a mo- 
ment to take a willing part in their riotous feasts, or to be allured 
by the blandishments of shameless young women. So on the 
first opportunity he could lay hold of, lie made his escape from 
his home which had become perfectly unbearable to him ; an<J 
presenting himself before the missionary told him all he had 
to undergo. The missionary was sincerely glad to find that 
Christian tarath had taken suoh a strong hold on the young man’s 
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heart, as to bring him back safe and unscathed from the fiery 
ordeals he had undergone. This time Qanguly’s friends made no 
attempts to prevent his becoming a Christian, and he was allowed 
peaceably to become a disciple of Christ. 

When Ganguly became a convert he had two wives, the 
elder of whom was hardly 12 years old. A few years after, he 
tried to bring them to live with him, but neither of them could 
he get even to see. At last his first wife joined him. The second 
was never heard of more by him. But he was well satisfied to 
have one of his two wives. He soon taught her to read and 
write, and made her acquainted with the doctrines of his faith. 
And fifteen months after she had joined her husband, she received 
the rite of baptism from the hands of the European missionary. 
So Ganguly before he became a missionary to the heathen had to 
be one in his home. When the rural mission which was to be 
Ganguly^s sphere of work was opened, he, being then about 30 
years of age, was ordained and sent to take charge of it. And 
we have already seen how well he managed the affairs of the 
mission, and what success attended his labors. 

The Eevd. Mr. Ganguly did not content himself with merely 
doing what he was called on to do as a Christian missionary. But 
being a man of an enlightened mind and a benevolent heart, he 
was foremost to originate and perfect many good and charitable 
eohemes for the welfare of the villages where he worked. He 
got up a oharitable dispensary, and a hospital at his head quar* 
ters village, for the benefit of the poor sick people of those parts. 
He also got up a fund for the helpless blind, lame and otherwise 
disabled persons', inducing the well-to-do people of the quarter, as 
well as many of his Mends residing elsewhere, to contribute to it 
by monthly subscriptions or occasion^ donations. He observed 
that in seasons '^ drought, the people of those parts suffered much 
from want of good drinking water. He therefore brought about 
the excavation or improvement of three or four good tanks in 
central spots for the benefit of the villages. And in his frequent 
visits to all classes of people, he had opportunities of instilling 
into ikeir minds the prineiples of ordinary sanitary rules, which 
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it is desirable should aotuate communal life : and he had often 
the satisfaction of seeing people act in acoordanoe with his salu- 
tary counsels in such matters. 

In his management of his own house and family, Mr. Gan- 
guly was indeed aif example to all around. He had been blessed 
with two boys and one girl. His was a happy, contented, and 
pious family. His wife and his children reflected his virtues with 
a steady lustre. Though necessarily straitened in pecuniary 
mat|ers, ho had the tact to make his limited means go a long way. 
And people with more abundant means could hardly vie with 
him in the number and amount of his charities and benefactions. 

One evening while he was in his family circle with his friend 
Nandalal, who was still staying at his house, it struck him that 
as Nandalal would be soon going to live in his own house, which 
had been nicely put in order and comfortably furnished, he should 
try more actively to recover for him his wife. After the all-en- 
grossing matter of Nandalal’s property-suit had ended, Mr. 
Ganguly had advised him to write to his father-in-law to let him 
have his wife. And Nandalal had written several letters, but had 
not been favored witli a line in reply to any of them. So in the 
evening in question Mr. Ganguly took the matter up again, and 
proposed that Nandalal and he should proceed to Nandalars 
father-in-law’s house, which was about 50 miles away.. And no 
railway or even a good road was available. As it was the middle 
of winter, and the mission schools had just been closed for the 
long vacation, Mr. Ganguly proposed to walk the distance by 
short marches, which would afford them the means of visiting and 
stopping at many places and of preaching the word of God to the 
people there. Soon all the necessary arrangements for the jour* 
ney were made. Mr. Ganguly had a small tent and it was put 
in order. And two day’s after the proposal the journey com- 
menced. While proceeding on their journey they found many 
opportunities of preaching the word in many a village. On the 
. 10th day they reached the village which was their destination 
and encamped outside it. .In the afternoon of the same day they 
went to Nandalal’s father-in-law Bameshwax Mitter’s house.. 
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Ratnosliwar Mittor was a middle-aged man, and was looked up to 
by the villagers as the leading man of tlio place. This was chiefly 
owing to his being the Zemindar or rather the putiiidar of the 
village. He was by no means ordinarily an ill-natured man, but 
he was a rigid and bigotted Hindu, an(J disliked the Christians, the 
more beca\iso his son-in-law had become a Christian. When Mr. 
Ganguly and Naiidalal presented theniselves before him, lie had 
detorniined to treat them unkindly, lie did not even offer them 
any scats, lie know very well why they had taken tlie trc^ible 
of coming so far, but without hearing tliem say anytliiiig be com- 
menced blaming and upbraiding Nandalal for becoming an alien 
to all bis rehiiives, and an outcast from Hindu society. Mr. Gan- 
guly interposed and said tliat it was useless and unreasoiuiblo to 
express anger and displeasuro against Nandalal, as every man wns 
answerable io God and not to man for his faith. At this Ramesbwar 
turned round on the missionary and said, “ you were tbo root of 
all this miscliief. If it were not for you, the foolish lad would 
never have thought of forsaking our religion, and of becoming 
an outcast from tlie Jlindu community. Why have you come 
hero ? You ennnot possibly expect that wo Hindus can bold in- 
tercourse with you. It is sin in us even to see you. You bettor 
be off from my liouse, and from my village.^’ 

“You are at liberty, Ganguly replied, “to insult us and to 
be unkind to ns, although we have not done anytliing to deserve 
such treatment from you. Nandalal has come to beg of you 
his wife. You give her up, and wo won’t trouble you with our 
presence.” 

“It is strange,” Rameshwar said, “that you should come to me 
for Nandalal’s wife when wo are in mourning for her. Ten days 
ago she died of cholera. So there is no reason why you should 
loiter here.” 

This was a^uddon and terrible blow to Nandalal, for he real- 
ly loved his wife. With tears filling his eyes he asked the mis- 
sionary to come away. But Mr. Ganguly was almost sure that 
Bameshswar Mitter’s statement regarding the death of NandalaVs 
ninfe wai false. J'or ho knew several instances in which such 
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stafemoTits had been falsely made, and had it been true he would 
no doubt have heard sonielhiiig about it from the villagers who 
had assembled to see the tent pitched outside the village, and 
also to see what sort of beings Christians were. And so he said 
“I do not believe tlnft Nainb^ars wife is dead. I can mention se- 
veral instances in which similar statements were made, and they 
afterwards proved to be false.” 

‘‘You are,’’ Hamosliswar Milter said, “a very strange person. 
Do you moan to say lliat 1 liavo invented tlie story of my child’s 
death to do(xuvo you ? And w^hy should I do so ? Could I not 
have as w^ell told you that it was my desire that Nandalal should 
liave his wife You can ask whether my statement regarding 
my daughter is true or not of the men and women wdio are here, 
I fancy, to see whetlier or not Cliristians are quadrumana.” 

After tliis appeal to tlio crowd of villagers who had assembled 
to see the fun, tliongli what fnn there was it was difficult to 
sa 3 % Mr, Ganguly tliouglit it would be useless to got any correct 
information from any of the villagers, as the appeal wus clearly 
intended to convey to the villagers the ,wish of their landlord 
that tliey sliould all suj)port his statement. So ho returned to his 
tent with Nandalal and tried to consol o him as well as ho could 
under the circumstances. The next day ho visited some of the 
neiglihoiiriiig villages for the puiqiose of preaching the gospel, 
as well as to make secret enquiries regarding Naudalal’s wife. 
But both his purposes were frustrated. None would hear the 
Gospel message. Old and young were ready to insult and abuse 
the Christians who failed to get a kind word from any one, al- 
though they meekly boro all taunts and insults oven from the 
dregs of the people. 

So Mr. Ganguly was obliged to depart from the place, hut 
it was to go and present a petition to the district Magistrate to 
compel EamesMWar Mitter to produce Nandalal’s wife in court. 
Going to the Magistrate’s court they got several Moktars, though 
• Hiudus, to back them, of course for liberal fees paid to them, and 
a petition was drawn up and presented to the Magistrate. The 
'Magistrate was, though it seldom happens, a Christian man, and 
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took some interest irf the matter. So he summoned Rameshwar 
Mitter to appear on a day fixed with his daughter Nrityakali 
Dasi, the wife of Nandalal Ghosh. On the day fixed Rameshwar 
Mitter appeared in court, and said that his daughter Nrityakali 
was dead, and ho got some witnessgs, his o^n servants and de- 
pendants, to swear to it. After this the Magistrate could do little» 
as Mr. Ganguly could not assure him that the young woman was 
living in Rameshwar Mitter’s house or anywhere else. After 
this issue of their endeavours Ganguly and Nandalal returned 
to the missionary’s house greatly disappointed. 

A few days after this, Nandalal went to live in his own house. 
His house was on tho outskirts of a small town on the left bank 
of the Bhagiratlii, a few miles from the house of his missionary 
friend. Blest wuth a competence, he was not under tho necessity of 
laboring for his daily bread. And being of studious habits, and 
having a nice collection of choice works, his time did not hang 
heavy on him. On the contrary, he was quite comfortable in his 
lonely secluded life. He would frequently go to see the state 
and condition of his tenants, and suggest to them any improve- 
ments that might occur to him. Ho had also frequently to 
receive and examine tlic accounts of collections and other matters 
connected with his estates, from his servants. And on Saturday 
evenings he invariably rode over to Mr. Ganguly’s house, and 
spending the Sunday there, he would be at his own house on 
Monday morning. 

Nandalal was now a young man of 22 or 23 years of age. 
Mr. Ganguly used to be now and then anxious for him, lest be- 
ing his own master and having money at command he should 
become the dupe of some intriguing man, and contract any of the 
vices peculiar to liis time of life. But at the end of every week 
when he would see his healthful, beaming, frank face, he would 
blame himself for harbouring in his ihind such anxieties on his 
account. Still as^ had a bitter, though correct, experience of the 
world, he could not wholly divest his mind of such thoughts. He 
thought that an intelligent, congenial and pious wife would be the 
best safeguartt^ibr Nandalal. He liad therefbre written to several 
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of his Native Christian brethren in Calcutta to look for a respect- 
able young lady who should be a fit wife to Nandalal, Unlike 
the present days, in those days, though only about fifteen years 
ago, it was difficult for a respectable Native convert to get a suit- 
able wife. There wastat the time in Calcutta an orphanage, where 
mostly foundling girls with some real orphan girls, and the 
daugliters of some poor laboring class parents, were brought up to 
learn a little reading and writing. This orphanage, in those 
days of scarcity of wives for native Christians, had supplied many 
a convert with his partner for life. Some of those wives, no doubt, 
proved to be very good partners to their Inisbands. The European 
missionaries, with admirable foresight, had instituted the orphan- 
age, intending it to be, as it really became for a few years, the 
nursery of wives for Native Christians. 

But notwitlistanding the high character of the orphanage, 
Mr. Gangidy could not, considering the position and circums- 
tances of Nandalal, propose to him to take a wife from that insti- 
tution, though he had no reason to doubt that an orphanage girl 
would prove a very good wife to Nandalal. Neither could he ask 
him to seek for a consort amongst the so-called Native Christians 
of the Krishnaghur district, as tlio Native Cliristians of that dis- 
trict were chiefly Mahomedaiis of the cultivator class, and a high 
caste rich Hindu like Natidalal Ghosh would rather lead a life of 
celibacy than take a wdfe from amongst them. If Ids daughter 
had been of a marriageable age, Ganguly would liave been most 
happy to make Nandalal his son-in-law. But his daughter was 
only ten years old, being the youngest of his cldldren. He was 
therefore at a loss to determine what he should do for his young 
friend. Mrs. Ganguly, influenced by her husband, also wrote to 
some of her female friends to the efiect that it would not bo un- 
desirable even for a middle class Ea.st Indian or European young 
lady to mary a yeung man in the circumstauees of Baboo Nandalal 
Ghosh, who was well educated and possessed a tolerably good 
competence, while in personal appearance ho was not behindhand 
of the best looking European, though certainly much darker in 
color* While these secret arrrangeinents for Nandalal’s marriage 
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wero going on in Mr. Ganguly^s house, there were others con- 
cocting sometliing towards the same object in a different way, 
and with a different purpose. This we shall detail in due time. 

DIAIiT OF THE EUSS@-TtTRKISH WAE. 


Deer, Srd. Tliere is no nows of any consequence to-day, ex- 
cepting tliat the British Mediterranean Squadron has re- 
ceived orders to winter in Besika Bay, in order, I suppose, 
to protect ‘‘British interests’^ in the East! “ Britisli 
intorsts” at Constantinople ! You may as well talk of 
British interests at tlie Soutli Polo. If the Eastern Ques- 
tion is not settled this tinio it will bo only owing to England, 
which is bent on propping up an old and rotten empire 
which does not deserve to exist. Some of the Turkish papers 
in London are saying that tlie Turks are bravo, they tliereforo 
deserye dominion. But are not Bengal tigers bravo ? Why 
arc they then hunted down ? The Ottoman y>ower must bo 
put down in the interests of civilization, and I havo no doubt 
that Germany, and with her Austria, will assist Eussia in 
the good work. 

4Vi, No news from Bulgaria to-day. lu Asia Minor the Eussi- 
ans took possession on the 28tli ult. of Ohazubaui near 
Batourn on the Black Sea. For some reason or otlier the 
Turks abandoned that place, on which the Eussians captured 
tlieir camp. Erzeroum does not seem yet to bo surrounded 
by the Eussians. They are wintering on tlie plains of Passim, 
and their advanced guard is at Doveboyon, which is a few 
miles from Erzeroum. It is said that there is free communi- 
cation between Erzeroum and Trebizonde. The severity of 
the weather Jias no doubt suspended for a time the operations 
of the Eusimbs. 

5iA, In Bulgaria towards the south of Plevna, the Turks, after 
losing Frovitz and Etropol, have retreated to the Balkans. 
It seems that bn the 29th idt. the Eussians unsuccessfully 
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attaoked the Turks bein^ commanded by the German rene- 
gade Mahomed Ali, who has now been appointed comman- 
der-in-chief in south-western Bulgaria, The latest news 
is that the Turkish troops at Orchanie are falling back on 
Spfia, • ^ 

Mahomed Pasha says in a despatch that the Russians on 
the 3rd instant attacked the Turkish left wing at Kamarlit 
south of Statiza, and were not only repulsed with heavy 
loss, but were compelled to fall back. No news from Ar- 
menia. 

Tih, The Russians appear to have sustained a reverse at Elena 
or Helena to the north-east of Gabrova and south-east of 
Tirnova, wliich, that is, Elena, the Turks have captured. 
This is not to bo wondered at as the Russian troops are 
scattered in thin companies over a circumference of many 
miles. Still the Russians cannot be excused for their care- 
lessness in not noticing the concentration of Turkish troops 
towards Elena, 

8^^. After taking Elena the Turks have captured two other 
places, Popkoi and Rasrova, and are said to be marching 
towards Tirnova. Russian reinforcements are in tlio mean 
time marcliiug to the relief of the troops who were at Elena. 
I don’t believe that any serious consequences wull follow this 
reverse of the Russians, as the Russians are strong in num- 
bers, and will soon oblige Suleiman to take to his heels. 

IQth Turkish unofficial accounts state that Plevna has plenty of 
provisions. This can hardly be believed, for the Russians 
have out off all means of supplies, and there must be at 
Plevna at least 75,000 troops. Food for so many mouths 
every day is no joke. The Russians were unsucoessfully 
attaoked by the Turks at Etropol ; and it is ’also said that 
the Russians are threatening to out off the retreat of the 
Turks by the Sofia Road. Turkish affairs are appearing 
rather gloomy. 

IIM. Fuad Pasha is conrmanding at Elena which has lately 
been captured from the Russians, and is putting forth every 
0 
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exertion to prevent its recapture. Bad weather has sus- 
pended operations in the directions of Tirnova and Kamarli. 
Suleiman Pasha has established his head quarters at A.h- 
medlie. In Armenia too operations are at a stand owing to 
the severity of the weather, bujt it is said that Russian re- 
inforcements aro arriving at Erzeroum from Kars. There 
seems to bo fighting near Batoum, a considerable Turkish 
port on the Black Sea, the possession of which is much 
coveted by the Russians. 

\2th. Glorious news to-day — Plp:vna has fai.len. No particu- 
lars have as yet been received, but simply the annouucoment 
of the fall. The telegram adds that tlie garrison, after 
severe fighting on the 9th instant, surrendered uncondition- 
ally, Osman Pasha was wounded. Tliero can be but one 
opinion of the Turkish general Osman Pasha whom his 
government justly dignified with the title Gazu or the Vic- 
torious. He deserves the title infinitely bettor than Ahmed 
Mukhtar in Armenia of whom I never had a good opinion. 
His face, as photographed in a number of the Illadrated 
London Ncu% is that of a bloated, dissipated man. Osman 
Pasha, on the other hand, seems to be a man of ascetio habits, 
of severe hardihood, of cool courage, though of a most inhu- 
man disposition. With about 50,000 or 60,000 troops he kept 
at bay for many months the immense Russian host numbering 
more than double Jiis force. It ought also to be remembered 
that Plevna was no fortress. It was improvised into a fortress, 
and that fact speaks volumes of Osman Pasha’s engineor- 
ing skill. For taking this improvised fortress the Russians 
had recourse to the genius of Todleben, who is, perhaps, 
the greatest military engineer in the world. The Tur- 
kish generals Suleiman, Mahom^ed All and Reouf Pasha, 
will now in Boumelia for the defence of Adrianople 

and the capital, leaving Sohumla, Rustchuk and Varna. I 
don’t think the Russians will in the mean time attempt to. 
capture those fortresses. They will mask those fortresses by 

. the troops of General Zimmerman, and the bulk of the 
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Bussian army whioh must be about 175,000 strong will cross 
the Balkans, and at no distant time plant the Eussian eagle 
on the dome of St. Sophia.' 

IWi, Some particulars of the fall of Plevna have reached us 
to-day. It seems that the troops of Osman at Plevna were 
suflerihg miserably fo!* want of provisions and of winter 
clothing, about 20,000 of them being sick. Under the cir- 
cumstance Osman Pasha attempted on the 9th to cut his way 
through the llussian and Roumanian troops northwards in 
the direction of Widdin. The attempt was made, but it was 
unsuccessful. He was attacked both in front and in the rear, 
and after a heroic struggle had to succumb. It is said that 
the slaughter was very great. The number made prisoners 
by the Russians is altogether 60,000 including the 20,000 
sick. The Czar and Prince Oortschakolf will return to St. Pe- 
tersburgh next week. 

14^/f. The Turkish Supreme Council have resolved to carry on 
the war to the bitter end. There has been no talk of medi- 
ation. I don’t tliiiik tlie Russians will at all make peace 
now that their arms have been crowned with success. The 
Eastern Question should now be settled once lor all. 

15^//. It will bo remembered that Mahomed Ali, who may be just* 
ly called the tennis ball of misfortune, was superseded in his 
command at Orohanio by Chakir Pasha ; it is now said that 
Chakir Pasha has resigned, because^ I suppose, lie sees that 
the cause of his country is a hopeless one. The Russians 
lost 1,444 men at the storming of Plevna ; amongst the 
60,000 Turkish prisoners are 10 pashas and 2,128 officers. 
The Siege artillery of the Russians is very near Erzeroum* 

V7th, The mail yesterday brought some details of the capture of 
Bars. Wo glean the following particulars from some of the 
London papers. “ The fortifications round Kars may bo di- 
vided into three distinct sets of defences. The first on the 
plain to the south include the Hafiz Pasha, the Khanli and 
the Suwarri Tabia, with th^ connecting link of intrench- 
meats, and the camp ia their rear. The second, to the west 
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of the river Kars Tchai, are on steep heights : the principal 
forts being the Tahmasp, the Tekmash, and the Mukhlis 
Tabia. The third system comprises the works on the Kara- 
dagh Hill. Between the eastern and the western forts runs 
the Kars Tchai, with steep, precipitous banks, from 403 ft. 
to 700 ft. in height.’’ Kor the Sefence of these lines of for- 
tifications at least 40,000 men were necessary, but the garri- 
son of Kars contained only 20,000 men, of whom about 
6,000, it is said, were in hospital. But though Kars was not 
sufficiently manned, its capture is to be attributed to the 
skill and daring of the Kussians who were only 18,000 in 
number. The attackw as begun on the southern side. “The 
Russian column of the right flank was formed by the Forti- 
eth Division, and was directed, under the command of Gene- 
ral Lazarelf, against the Hafiz Pasha Tabia, which forms 
the most eastern angle of the southern line of defence. Count 
Grabbe, with a regiment of the grenadiers of Moscow and a 
regiment of the Thirty-ninth Division, assailed the towers 
between the Hafiz Pasha Tabia and the Khanli Tabia as 
well as the latter fort itself. He stretched a hand towards a 
column under General Eoop and General Komaroff, which 
attacked the Suwarri Tabia and the lines between it and the 
river, and was to push forward along the Erzeroum road 
against the citadel itself. Soon after nightfall, the columns 
of attack were formed up in deep silence. A little after 
eight the attack began in the centre. About eleven, although 
their leader was slain in heading the assault, the soldiers of 
Count Grabbe poured into the Khanli Tabia, and about the 
same time the fort of Suwarri was gained. The bitadel was 
carried almost directly afterwards and then the whole town 
and the main positions of the Ottoman positions lay at the 
mercy of the fire of the assailants. But some of the forts 
lying betw%^ the citadel and the outer line held out till 
eight o’clock in the morning. The Turkish soldiery that re- 
mained un wounded or had not been taken prisoners attempt- 
ed to break out and retire towards Erzeroum and Olti ; but 
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the Eussian oavalry was drawn up to bar egress in these di- 
rections, and the retreating masses appear to have been hurl- 
ed back, and forced to lay down their arms. The whole of 
the works, and the town itself, with many standards and 
7,000 prisoners, fell into the hands of the conquerors, and 
General Melikoff entered the palace in triumph on the fore- 
noon of Sunday. It is remarked that the capture of a for- 
tress of the strength of Kars by a night escalade is an 
instance almost unparalleled in modern warfare.” 

Wo learn from to-day’s telegrams that Servia has declared 
war against Turkey, and that Tm'key has asked England 
and other powers to mediate. But 1 don’t think that the 
Czar will make peace till he has captured Constantinople. 

19/A. To-day’s telegram says — “ The German government, in 
answer to the Borte’s circular despatch, has refused the 
proposal for mediation.” Exactly ; I always thought so. 
It is absurd to talk of mediation when we have come merely 
to the beginning of the end. “ Is it peace, Jehu P” “There 
is no peace.” There will be no peace till the Eussians have 
captured Constantinople. There will be no peace tiU the 
Eastern Question is finally settled ; there will be no peace 
till the odious tyranny of the Ottoman Forte is put an end 
to ; there will be no peace till all the Christians of Bulgaria, 
Eoumelia, of Asiatic Turkey, of the Archipelago, are freed 
from Turkish oppression ; there will be no peace till the 
Sultan is despoiled of aU his dominions and placed on the 
Pension list of the Eussian Government. 


A Son of Mars. 



TOE FOLK TALES OP BENGAL. 


[Heard from Manik Chandra Das, a barber of Sonepore in the district 
of Burdwan, on the 21st of December, 187J.] ‘ 

XV. THE STORY OF A BRAHMADAITYA.® 

Once oil a time there lived a poor Brahman who had a wife. 
As he had no means of livelihood he used every day to beg irom 
door to door, and thus got some rice which they boiled and ate, to- 
gether with some greens which they gleaned from the fields. After 
some time it chanced that the village changed its owner, and 
the Brahman bethought himself of asking some boon of the new 
laird. So one morning the Brahman went to the laird’s house 
to pay him court. It so happened that at that time the laird 
was making enquiries of his servants about the village and its 
various parts The laird was told that a certain banyan tree in 
the outskirts of the village was haunted by a number of ghosts; 
and that no man liad ever the boldness to go to that tree at 
night. In byegoiie days some rash fellows went to tlie tree at 
night, but the necks of them all were wrung, and tboy all died. 
Since that time no man • had ventured to go to the tree at night, 
though in the day some neat-herds take their cows to the spot.. 
The new laird on hearing this said, that if any one could go at 
night to the tree, cut one of its branches and bring it to him, he 
would make him a present of a hundred highm^ of rent-free land. 
None of the servants of tlie laird accepted the challenge, as 
they were sure they would he throttled by the ghosts. The 
Brahman, who was sitting there, thought within himself thus— 
“ I am almost starved to death now, as I never get my bellyful. 
If I go to the tree at night and succeed in cutting oS one of its 
branches I sha^get one hundred highan of rent-free land, and 
become independent for life. If the ghosts kill me, my case will 
not be worse, for to die of hunger is no better than to be killed by 

* The ghost of A Brabtiaaa who dies uumarried. 
t A about the third part of an acre. 
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gliosts.” He then offered to go to the tree and cut off a branch 
that night. The laird renewed his promise, and said to the 
Brahman that if he succeeded in bringing one of the branches of 
that haTinted tree at niglit he would certainly give him one hun- 
dred bighas of rent-free land| 

In the course of tlie day when the people of the village 
heard of the laird’s promise and of tlie Brahman’s offer, they all 
pitied the poor man. They blamed him for his foolhardiness, as 
they were sure the ghosts would kill him,as they had killed so many 
before. Ilis wife tried to dissuade him from the rash undertaking; 
but in vain. He said, ho would die in any case ; but there was 
some chance of his escaping, and of thus becoming independent 
for life. Accordingly, one hour after sundown the Brahman set 
out. He went to the outskirts of the village without the slight- 
est fear as far ns a certain rakula tree (Miniusops Elengi), from 
which the haunted tree was about one rope distant. But under 
the mkula tree the Brahman’s heart misgave him. He began to 
quake with fear, and the heaving of his heart was like the up- 
ward and downward motion of the paddy-husking pedal. The 
mknla tree was the haunt of a Braraadaitya who, seeing the 
Brahman stop under the tree, spoke to him and said, “Are you 
afraid, Brahman ? Tell me what you wish to do, and I’ll help 
you. I am a Brahinadaitya.” The Brahman replied, “ 0 blessed 
spirit, I wish to go to yonder banyan tree, and cut off one of its 
branches for the zemindar, who has promissed to give me one 
hundred bighas of rent-free land for it. But my courage is fail- 
ing me. I shall thank you very much for helping me.” The 
Brahmadaitya answered, Certainly, 1*11 help you. Brahman. 
Go on towards the tree, and I’ll come with you.” The Brahman, 
relying on the supernatural strength of his invisible patron, who 
is the object of the fear and reverence of common ghosts, fear- 
lessly walked towards the haunted tree, on reaching which he 
began to out a branch with the bill which was in his hand. But 
•the moment the first stroke was given, a great many ghosts 
rushed towards the Brahmarf who would have been torn to pieces 
but for the interference of the Brahinadaitya. The Brahmadaitya 
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said in a oommanding tone, Ghosts, * listen. This is a poor 
Brahman* He wishes to get a branch of this tree which will be of 
great use to him. It is my will that you let him out a branch.” 
The ghosts, hearing the voice of the Brahmadaitya, replied, “ Be 
it according to thy will, lord. At |hy bidding we are ready to 
do any thing. Let not the Brahman take the trouble of cutting ; 
we ourselves will cut a branph for him ” So saying, in the twin- 
kling of an eye, the ghosts put into the hands of the Brahman a 
branch of the tree, with which he went as fast as his legs could 
carry him to the house of the zemindar. The zemindar and his 
people were not a little surprised to see the branch ; but he said, 
“Well, I must see to-morrow whether this branch is a branch 
of the haunted tree or not ; if it be, you will get the promised 
reward.” 

Next morning the * zemindar himself went along with his 
servants to the haunted tree, and found to their infinite surprise 
that the branch in their hands was really a branch of that tree, 
as they saw the part from which it had been cut off. Being 
thus satisfied, the zemindar ordered a deed to be drawn up 
by which he gave to the Brahman for ever one hundred highas 
of rent-free land. Thus in one night the Brahman became a 
rich man. 

It so happened that the fields, of which the Brahman be- 
came the owner, were covered with ripe paddy, ready for the 
sickle. But the Brahman had not the means to reap the golden 
harvest. He had not a pice in his pocket for paying the wages 
of the reapers. What was the Brahman to do ? He went to his 
spirit-friend the Brahmadaitya, and said— “0 Brahmadaitya,! am 
in great distress. Through your kindness I got the rent-free land 
all covered with ripe paddy. But I have not the means of cut- 
ting the paddv as I am a poor man.' What shall I do P” The 
kind Brahmaiwky a answered, “ 0 Brahman, don't be troubled in 
your mind about the matter. LU see to it that the paddy is not 
only cut, but that thh corn is threshed and stored up in granaries, 
and the straw piled up in ricks. Only you do one thing. Borrow 
from men iix the village one hundred sickles, and put them all at 
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the foot of this tree at night. Prepare also the ^exact apoh on 
which the grain and the straw are to be stored up.” 

The joy of the Brahman knew no bounds. He easily: got a 
hundred sickles, as the husbandmen of the village knowing that 
he had become rich readily ^ent him what he wanted. At sunset 
he took the hundred sickles and put them beneath the tree. 
He also selected a spot of ground near his hut for his magiUBine 
of paddy and for his ricks of straw ; and washed the spot with a 
solution of cow-dung and water. After making these prepara- 
tions he went to sleep. 

In the meantime soon ^er nightfall when the villagers liad 
all retired to their houses, the Brahmadaitya called to him ihe 
ghosts of the haunted tree, who were one hundred in number, 
said to them, ‘‘ you must to-night do some work for the poor 
Brahman whom I am befriending. The hundred highas of land 
which he has got from the zemindar are all covered with stand- 
ing ripe corn. He has not the means to reap it. Tlis night 
you all must do the work for him. Here are, you see, a hundred 
sickles, let each of you take a sickle in hand and come to the 
field I shall show him. There are a hundred of you. Let each 
ghost out the paddy of one bigha^ bring the sheaves on his back 
to the Brahman’s house, thresh the corn, put the corn in one 
large granary, and pile up the straw in separate ricks. Now, 
don’t lose time. You must do it all this very night.” The hun- 
dred ghosts at once said to the Brahmadaitya, “We are ready to 
do whatever your lordship commands us. ” The Brahmadaitya 
showed the ghosts the Brahman's house and the spot prepared for 
receiving the grain apd the straw, and then too k them to the Brah- 
man’s fields, aU waving with the golden harvest. The ghosts at once 
fell to it. A ghost harvest-reaper is/different from a human har- 
vest-reaper. T^at a man outs in a whole day, a ghost outs, in a 
minute. Mash^ masA, mosA, the siokles went round, and the long 
stalks of paddy fell to the ground. The reaping over, the ghosts 
took up the sheaves on theirjbuge baoks and carried them all to the 
Brahman's house, The ghosts then separated the gram from this 
straw, stored up the grain in one huge store-house, and piled up 
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tiiQ straw itt many a fantastic rick. It was full two hours before 
sun-rise when the ghosts finished their work and retired to rest 
on their tree* No words can tell either the joy of the Brahman 
and his wife when early next morning they opened the door of 
their hut, or the surprise of the villagers, when they saw the huge 
granary and the fantastic ricks of straw. The villagers did not 
understand it. They at once ascribed it to the gods. 

A few days after this the Brahman went to the vakula tree 
Imd said to the Brahmadaitya— ‘0[ have one more favour to ask 
of you, Brahmadaitya. As the gods have been very gracious to 
me, I wish to feed one thousand Brahmans ; and I shall thank 
you for providing me with the materials of tho feast.” “With the 
greatest pleasure,” said the polite Brahmadaitya, “1 11 supply you 
with the requirements of a feast for a thousand Bralimaus ; only 
show me the cellars iu which the provisions are to be stowed 
away The Brahman improvised a storo-room. The day 
before the feast the store-room was overflowing with provisions. 
There were one hundred jars of ghi (clarified butter), one hill of 
flour, one hundred jars ol sugar, cue hundred jars of milk, curds, 
aud inspissated milk, and the other thousand and one things re- 
quired in a great Brahmauioal feast. The next morning one hun- 
dred Brahman pastry-cooks were employed ; the thousand 
Brahmans ate their fill ; but the host, the Brahman of tlio story, 
did not eat. He thought he would eat with tho Brahmadaitya. 
But the Brahmadaitya, who was present there though unseen 
told him that he could not gratify him on that point, as by be- 
friending the Brahmau the Brahmadaitya's allotted period had 
come to an end* and the punf^aka* chariot had been sent to him 
from heaven. Iftie Brahmadaitya being released from his ghostly 
life, was taken up Into heaven ; and thd Brahman lived happi^ 
ly for many yesS^ begetting sous and grandsons. 

Her6 my story endoth, 

. The Natiya^-thom withereth, &o. 

* Ilitdiixiot d iCnversi tiM Bindu jiodd liehsB. 
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REVIEW OP MR. BOMWETSCH’S BENGALI TRANS- 
LATION OF THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 

By the Editor. 

MATTH. CHAPTER lit. 

1st. verso. Mr. Bomwotsoh renders the words in those days 
into 5f3ior [at this time) ; and Hrs. Yates and Wenger into 
( at that time ). Of these two renderings I think the second 
is to be preferred, because the former phrase suggests the idea 
that what is going to he related happened immediately after the 
events described in the last chapter, whereas the latter phrase is 
Bomewhat more vague. Besides, the Greek word ekeims generally 
refers, not to the near, but to the distant object, and ought there- 
fore to be rendered into that, and not into this. 

The word Mrussd (to preach,) is rendered into C«rt?*tl by Drs. 
Carey and Wenger, into 'SfBrni by Dr. Tates and Mr. Bomwetsch. 
There is hardly any difference between the two Bengali words ; 
. but with the' fOrmejT, the idea of a proclamation by a herald, 
which is the idea of the Greek word, is, perhaps, oftener associ- 
ated than with the latter : but the latter has this advantage, that 
it is more common than the former. . 

vrexed. erdmos . {wiMemess) is rendered into by Dr. 
Carey, and Mr. Bomwetsch, and into by Drs. Tates and 
W®nget. By the wilderness of Judea the Evangelist means 
that tnmt of ,the. country 'which lies to the west of .the Dead Sea. 
It wfts not a burning sandy desert, indeed there was hardly any 
sand init (6ee Stanley’s' . and neithm? was it, 
at l^t in thoj^ days, altbg^heV: without* inhabitants. The 
xUndeiwg into by'Drs,'. Tatesand Wenger, is altogether 
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inadmissible ; for that word means a treeless, waterless desert. 
The word which is adopted by Dr. Carey and 34r. Bom- 

wetsoh, is a forest, or rather forest-lands, and therefore represents 
the Gbeek word in the text more correctly than the other word. 
We have descriptions of many 

in the Mahahharataj and we find ^hat they were not altogether 
uninhabited. 

2. The participle legdn (saying) is, I think, very elegantly 

rendered by Mr. Bomwetsoh into simply without repeat- 

ing the nominative. Dr. Wenger translates it — he said. 
And here I must again protest against Dr. Wenger’s omission to 
use honorific pronouns and verbs in connection with illustrious 
Scripture characters. Wo have here John the Baptist, perhaps 
the most highly honoured of all the saints whose lives are recorded 
either in the Old Testament or in the New, and of him Dr. 
Wenger speaks in the words (Tf which words, being inter- 
preted in the conventional language of the day, mean — that 
fellow said. 

The Greek word metanoeo means to change one* s mind. It was 
rendered into by Dr. Carey. This is not a bad render- 

ing, only that the Bengali word is not common. Drs. Yates and 
Wenger render it into ^ which means, not so much to 

change one’s mind as to wheel one*s mind round ; for means 
a turning or wheeling round. Mr. Bomwetsoh’s 
^ (change of mind) is by far the best rendering. 

Dr. Wenger renders 4ggike into which is less intelligi- 
ble to uneducated persons than the of Mr. Bom- 

wetsoh. 

3. This ts he is admirably rendered by Mr. Bomwetsoh into 

<7[^ Ihis is that he, Mr. Bomwetsoh unnecessarily 

uses the colloqmal word ^ meaning all The word is Urdu, 
and should th^fore have no place in the Bengali Bible. Be- 
sides, ( all ) is intelligible to the most illiterate peasant. I 
don^t see ip. the original any word corresponding to all, 

4. Raiment is rendered by Mr. Bomwetsoh into C^t^, ano- 
ther Urdu word* though Sanskrit, is intelligible to all. 
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5. used by Mr, Bomwetsoh, means began to go; 

is better. 

7. But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees come 

to his baptism &o. The words epi to baptisma antou have been 
properly rendered ill the authorized English version into to hia 
baptism. Dr. Carey, apparently following the A. V., translates 
it {to his immersion) ; but this hardly conveys any 

meaning in Bengali. Mr. Bomwetsch renders it into 

in the direction of baptism. This is more unintelligible than 
Dr. Oaroy^s translation. The Pharisees and Sadducees went to 
the side or in the direction of haptism. If this has any meaning, 
it means that those sectaries went in the direction of that place 
where John was baptizing. But this the Evangelist does not 
say. Besides, if they were only advancing in the direction of 
the place of baptism, how could the Baptist see them and speak 
to them ? It is true that the Greek preposition epi with the accu- 
sative sometimes moans the quarter or direction towards or in which 
a thing takes place ; but epi to baptisma cannot mean that. This 
plirase is similar to epi thiran {for hunting^ that is, for the pur- 
pose of hunting) in Xenophon, or epi bomi ito ( let him go for an 
ox) in Homer, (see Liddell and Scott.) Epi evidently moans herG 
i\iQ purpose for xohich one goes^ or as Dean Alford finely remarks, 
“ epi denotes the moral direction of their purpose not merely 7no*- 
tion towards,^^ Dr. Wenger’s rendering, therefore, 

{for the purpose of being baptized) is more correct than 
that of Mr. Bomwetsch. I should say the best tendering of the 
words is WOT {for bajytmi). 

Who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? Div 
Wenger gives the following translation : — CWt*t 
W CW who gave yoic tcarmng 

to flee from the coming wrath f Mr. Bomwetsoh’s translation ie 
as follows;— CT C3Ft*( <4^1:^, 

? that you teill escape the wrath in fronts who hath taught yowl 
This translation is ueithw so literid nor so good as that of Drs. 
Yates and Wenger. 

8. The word harpos in this Terse means and not/rM»f . 
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Mr. Bdmwetsoh, therefore, I think, is right in rendering it into 
■^<17 and not into which latter Dr. Wenger renders it. 

9«12. In these verses Mr. Bomwetsoh, with a view to make 
his version intelligible to the uneducated common people, has in 
my humble opinion, fallen into the^ mistake of making it vulgar. 
The words liift ( this ), ( from, out of ) (all), C5?C5f (than), 

(axe), are too colloq^uial and vulgar to be used in a trans- 
lation of Holy Writ. Again, Mr. Bomwetsoh spells some words, 
not as they are written, but as they are vulgarly and incorrectly 
pronounced. The ordinary Bengali word for a n/zoe is ^isl, but 
Mr. Bomwetsoh spells it which is its vulgar pronunciation,— 
no, not that either, for its vulgar pronunciation is 'fpSl. So, tho 
common Bengali word fora winnowing fan is ^rrl, but Mr. Bom- 
wetsoh spells it which is the vulgar pronunciation of that 
Word. The word for fire is ^Rf, but Mr. Bomwetsoh writes that 
word which is only a mispronunciation of the word. And 
the worst of it is, that these vulgar words appear in juxta-po- 
sition with highly Sanskritized words like the following,— 

15. TAen he suffered him is translated by Mr. Bomwotsch 

thus— which hardly conveys any 
meaning. Dr. Wenger’s rendering into C^T is 

certainly better. 

16. I think Mr. Bomwetsoh is riglit in rendering heavens in 
this VOTSe into Imma-door. Bengali idiom requires it. 

It is evident from the corresponding passage in Luke III. 
22, that the Holy Spirit descended in the bodily shape of a dove. 
Mr. Bomwetsoh therefore is correct in using the words tn the 
shape of a dove. Dr. Wenger’s rendering conveys the idea that 
the manner of descent was like that of a dove. 

^ iR 'WtRpr of Mr. Bomwetsoh for a mice from 

heaven^ hardl^«^[ood BengalL Dr. Wenger's 



SONNET. 

THE WILKIE GALLERY. 


Sutlime at need, Ainute as were of yore, 

The Flemish Masters, Wilkie stands apart, 
Among our artists for consummate art. 

’Tis his with matchless grace to ope the door 
Of household sympathies ; he dares explore 
Passion^s extremest moods, and keenly dart, 
Through the dim chambers of a careworn heart 
Light on what nestles at its inmost core : 

Witness the “Breakfast^’ with its gleaming tray, 
Its cheerful parlour, and its table spread 
With homespun damask, white as mountain snow 
And witness too the monk^s despairing woo, 

In the ^‘Confession,” as convulsed with dread, 

He grasps his elder’s hand to kneel and f)ray. 

D. 


SHADOWS. 

I love the uncouth shadows. 

The figures quaint that run, 
By bush and hedge when cattle 
Pass homewards in the sun. 

The shadows cast at sunrise. 

By slanting rock and tree, 

On lucid pools that tremble, 

^ My heart leaps up to see. 

But most I prize the shadows. 
Which Emma’s fingers slight, 
For laughing children fashion 
With subtle skill at night, 
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When bright the candle shimmers, 
And treble voices call, 

For gargoyles on the cornice, 

And rabbits on the wall. 


SPIEITUALISM. 

[We publish below a letter which Judge Edmonds wrote 
some years ago'to our friend Baboo Peary Ohand Mittra on the 
subject of Spiritualism. Though received many years ago it is 
now published for the first time. Ed. B. M.] 

CHEONDEROGA 

ON LAKE GEORGE, 

July 29^A, 1861. 

Dear Sir, 

Tours of the 8th of May reached mo only lately, partly be- 
cause of my having retired early in the summer to my cottage 
among the mountains, where away from the bustle of city life for 
awhile, I can have time to ponder a moment on the sublime truths 
now being revealed to us. 

The interest of those truths is increasing daily, yet like all 
God’s teachings they come to us in the most simple form and 
so moulded as to be within the reach of even the commonest 
minds. 

The most simple form that we have experienced in this coun- 
tiy — the A. B. 0. as it were of our New School, is by the rap- 
ping and table tipping. Yet in this form comes the remarkable 
phenomenon of inaniwcLtB mdtteTj tiioving without mortal contact 
and displaying intelligence^^— marvel, it appears to me, as great 
as any recorded in the annals of mankind. 

Thin must o^V)ur8e be done bj some power outside of our-< 
selyes and jet we bave much to do with it — at least to the extent 
of putting ouTselxos condition to receive it and aiding it to 
come to us. If we want to converse in English or French, we 
inust be w^here English m French ai« spo&en, and so if we wish 
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to have the manifestation of spirit communion we must place our- 
selves in a situation to have it cpme. 

It is not to bo in a crowd, amid the turmoil of human pas- 
sions, but quietly and retired — “the world shut out/^ Not in a 
sneering or cavilling tempe^, but calmly and honestly seeking 
truth and nothing else. Not for mere solfish gratification of idle 
whim or curiosity, but earnestly realizing that we are communing 
with the dead. 

With such feelings, let from 3 to 6 or 7 persons get together 
at twilight hour, when the turmoil of the day is over, and sitting 
together in a circle, with hands joined all round and in silence. 

In these few words is contained the whole direction of the 
mode in which the communion is brought about. 

But even this is not always sure of success, nor will the 
manifestation always (;ome at once. Sometimes there is an entire 
failure and sometimes wo have to wait quite a while, but most 
generally it will come first or last. 

When it comes in this form, your communion will be by 
spelling out words from the alphabet. For instance, when you 
observe the table to move, express a wish that it may move 3 times 
for Yes and once for No. Or if you hear the raps, have the wish 
uttered that 3 raps may be Yes and one No ; and then call the 
alphabet, letter by letter, until the signal for Yes is given at the 
sound of a particular letter, when you write that down and begin 
the alphabet again and go tliro’ again until the next letter is in- 
dicated, and so on until you get words and sentences. 

It was in this manner the communion was begun with us, 
and you will be surprised as we were at the ease with which you 
will concert a set of signals with the intelligence that will be 
dealing with you and which will meet you more than half way. 
Almost every circle has its own rnodm operandi. In Spain I was 
told of a novel mode. The alphabet was reduced to 24 letters, 
and each letter was numbered, and the legs of a table were num- 
bered 1, 2. 3. 4. — If leg No. 1 moved, it was A. If leg No. 4 
moved it was D. If legs 4 and 3 moved it was G, and so on. 

The particular form of the communion is not however of so 
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muoh moment. The important thing is to procure a manifesta- 
tion of the presence of the power, for as soon as you get that, 
you will find no difficulty in devising a mode of going farther 
and making it available. And in regard to bringing the power 
around you, every thing depends on the disposition and mood 
of mind of the circle. 

Some get frightened, some are afraid of being laughed at — some, 
unimpressed with the solemnity of the occasion, indulge in frivo- 
lity — some get excited with the bare possibility of its being a 
verity, and some will be selfish enough to destroy all harmony in 
the circle,, and all these are unfavorable conditions, and often re- 
tard and not unfrequently prevent any manifestation. The most 
proper state of mind is one of harmony and devotion, and sing- 
ing and prayer are always found to be conducive to that. 

Oh ! how glad our departed friends are to avail themselves 
of this, to them, now mode of once again visiting the dear ones 
left behind, and how pained they often are at the trifling and irre- 
verent manner in which their advent to us is welcomed 1 and how 
often do they turn sadly away at the impatience that will not 
wait until the conditions can be prepared ! 

Ignorant ourselves of what those conditions are, we are 'often 
unconscious of the impediments wo ourselves put in their way ; 
and for this, persistent patience is the great remedy. 

It will be quite out of my power to give you “ directions as 
to the selection of the media.” Were I with you, I ;0uld per- 
haps say of the persons present who could most likely be a medi- 
um, but not otherwise. 

You will have to try your circles until you find one, and 
when you do find one, he or she may bo developed in a form quite 
unlike anything I have alluded to. 

But here amin I repeat tho remark, that as soon as you 
observe the prei^ce of the power, whatever its form, you will 
have no difficulty in opening communion with it. 

When I return to town, I will try to send you some publica- 
tion that may aid you, for we have many a one nowin our li- 
braries. 
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Wishing you every success in your pursuit of this true know- 
ledge> which so purifies and ennobles the soul, I subscribe myself 

Very truly Yours 
Sd. J. W. Edmonds. 

To P. 0, Mittrii Esq. 


THE VICEROY ON EDUCATION. 


We make no apology in publishing below the excellent 
speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India at the late Distribution of Prizes amopg the 
pupils of the La Martiniere, Calcutta. It contains many remarks 
of great importance and of permanent value. 

“It has given mo sincere pleasure to bo able to meet you hero to-day ; 
and I gladly avail myself of the present opportunity to assure you personally 
of my sympathy in tlio objects of this excellent institution, and my cordial 
appreciation of the good sense and sound principles whereby its present 
teachers are guided in their efforts to carry out tliose objects. I find how- 
ever, that I have really little or nothing to add in tlio way of criticism or 
advice to what has already been spoken within these walls on previous 
occasions. 

“Standing, as I do, under the roof of a building dedicated by private 
benevolence, and devoted by public gratitude, to the practical instruction of 
boys and girls belonging to the middle class of the Christian population of 
Calcutta, I need not here, and, now descaiit upon the obvious advantages 
which such instruction offers to every class of every community. Perhaps, 
therefore, I may bo pardoned if I prefer to take the occasion thus afforded 
me to warn the pupils of this college against the danger of over-estimating 
those advantages, and indulging in too sanguine anticipations as to the prac- 
tical value in after lifo of the merely mental attainments or personal accom- 
plishments acquired at school. School is life's drilling ground, where even 
effort is pastime : b«t the world is its battle ground. It is not till you haye 
left school that life's real trials will begin ; and in vain will you have been 
to school, if you leave it incredulous of those trials, or unprepared to faqe 
them. I cannot honestly bold out to the young men and women I now see 
around me any promise, that the education they have received in this college 
will, of itself, enable them, when they leave it, to indulge the tastes, or 
2 
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satisfy tlie aspirations, which all mental culture tends to generate and deve-' 
l<ipe. There can be no real happiness or dignity in life without self-respect. 
But the first practical condition of self-respect is pecuniary independence- 
For money is character. To secure pecuniary independence, however, you 
must rely exclusively upon your own exertion, others cannot help you 
to 4;his ; and least of all can the State do yo. Barely can pecuniary indepen- 
dence be secured without toil and privation, or without resolute resistance of 
«11 temptation to sacrifice that moral freedom, which is the natural birth- 
right of every noble character, to the pleasant indulgence of acquired tastes, 
or the soft satisfaction of artificial wants. Wo arc living in an age when 
the activity of education is quite unprecedented ; and every age is apt to 
overrate the ethical value of the form peculiar to its own social activities. I 
greatly fear, however, that the universal diffusion of popular instruction, 
so prized by this age, has hitherto stimulated rather than corrected, those 
social tendencies which fill the world around us with mistaken aspirations, 
artificial wants, and false pretences ; by encouraging boys and girls, men 
and women, to believe that the right object of life, and consequently the 
sole purpose of education, is not the improvement of their characters, but 
the improvement of th^ix position ; not so much to make the most and best 
of what they are, and were born to bo, as to bo constantly trying to appear 
to be something lelso. To you therefore, young pupils of the Martiniore 
College, I would say — “Never be ashamed of that condition in life to which 
it has pleased God to call you.” Believe me, it is not social position, but 
personal character, that makes a gentleman or a gentlewoman. For my part, 
I respect the peasant or the artisan who, owing nothing to any man but a 
manly deference, maiiUains himself and family, hi the sweat of his brow, by 
the toil of his honest hand ; and him 1 call a gentleman. 1 respect the 
cheerful, brisk, and thrifty housewife, whose bright soul beautifies the 
humblest home and her I call a gentlewoman. I do not respect the push - 
ing, vulgar, would-be fine lady, who prides herself on the dresses she cannot 
afford, and the acquaintances who despise her. I do not respect the needy, 
venomous, purchaseablo scribbler, whoso envious pen can only propagate 
folly and slander, though it may have been trained to prate of philosophy 
and virtues. These persons, who foolishly aspire to be something more than 
gentlemen or gentlewomen, are not even honest men and women. Tliey 
ate an encumbrance to themselves, and a nuisance to everybody else. 

“Human lifS^as been dften compared by poets and moralists to a jour- 
ney or a voyage. The genius of a modern poet has given to this hacknied 
comparison a novelty of form which appears to me so appropriate to the 
case of those I am now addressing, that 1 shall venture to borfow it for the 
. illustration of my meaning. 

“Suppose, then, that some pupil of this college, boy or girl, were about 
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to embark on a long sea voyage. How would you prepare for it ? How 
provide for your own comfort, compatibly with that of your fellow«passen- 
gers, during the voyage ? You are a young woman, and you are fond of 
music. I dare say you would like to take on board with you a piano, a harp 
and a music stool. Or you are fond of paintings and to satisfy this taste^ 
and practise this accomplishment, you require an easel, a paint boX) cuid 
several squares of can — with, perhaps, a lay figure or two. Do you prefer 
fancy needlework ? Then you will want a tambour frame. Have you a 
a taste for pretty furniture ? In that case it would be very nice to take on 
board Persian carpets, Frencli sofas, and Venetian mirrors. 

“I3ut, what, if you find, wlien you get on board, that all these luxuries 
are quite incompatible with the conditions of the voyage and the dimensions 
of the ship ? Tlie cabin allotted to you is only a few feet square, and will 
not hold them. Your fellow-passengers refuse to be incommoded by them ; 
and the captain sternly insists on their being left behind, or pitched over- 
board. Would you not, in that case, have fared bettor all through the voy- 
age, would you not liave been happier and more comfortable, had you been 
content to bring with you no possessions more pretentijus than a cheerful 
temper, neat and cleanly habits, a love of order, patience to endure occa- 
sional privation, and the general disposition to make the best of ihings os 
you find them ^ 

have put this question to the young ladies ; but it is equally appli- 
Ctablo to the young gentlemen. I can imagine some clever, cultivated youth 
who is fond of literature and science, and who would like to take on board, if 
he could, a library, a set of mathematical instruments, and a couple of globes. 
But if your cabin will not hold your library, your instruments, and your 
globes ; if the Captain of the ship, rejecting them all, leaves you, un- 
equipped and unprepared, to make the best you can of some bare berth, — will 
you not have cause, before your voyage is done, to envy the lot of your more 
unambitious neighbour, who with tastes ^less refined and acquisitions less 
costly than your own, has learnt, perhaps before he came aboard, to stitch a 
sail, or splice a rope, or ship a spar, and can turn a ready and a willing band 
to whatever rough, but useful, work is offered him to do ? 

*^Now, this college may be justly proud of the success and eminence 
attained in after-life by some of its former pupils. But its pupils must not 
suppose that to have carried away the prizes which are open to tliem here, 
. gives them any personal claim in after-life to prizes not commonly open to 
the class they belong to, whatever that class may be. I should be sorry if 
any of you, young gentlemen, were encouraged to believe that a University 
degree, however meritoriously it jnay be won, is a sure passport to wealth 
and influence, or even to independence. You cannot all be Government 
servants or eminent lawyers f and the probability is that the great majority 
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ot you wilJ have to 0 cok, and earn, your livelihood in the prosecution of 
lowlier, but by no means less worthy, or less useful# vocations. 

“It is for this reason that I entertain considerable doubt whether the 
ilfilliation of the Martinioro College with the Calcutta University is an alto- 
gether unniixed advantage. ^ 

“f am rather afraid that in this count! y, and more especially in this Pre- 
sidency, there is a growing tendency to over-education ; or, at least, to that 
kind of education which concentrates the eiforts and hopes of young men 
Hiid women upon the prospect of a University degree, or an eligible marriage 
without sufficiently ensuring to them the means of making the attainment 
bf such objects really beneticial to themselves and their follow creatures. I 
have lately read some excellent observations by Professor Monier Williams 
cm the subject of education in India. They so forcibly confirm, and so fe- 
licitously define, my own impressions, that I will, with your permission, 
quote them:— 

“ “In India,” he says, “wo want more real education, we want more suit- 
able education, and wo want more piimary education.” 

“On the first of these three points he observes that “our Indian educa- 
tors do not sufficiently bear in mind that the most valuable knowledge is 
that which is self -acquired when the faculties are matured and the teachers 
are doing their business most effectively when they are teaching the pupils 
to be their own future self-teachers. I am afraid, “ he adds, “that our In- 
dian Colleges and Schools are turning out more weJl-inforhied than well- 
formed men, more free thinkers than wise thinkers, more silly sceptics than 
honest inquirers,morc glib talkers than accurate writers, more political agita- 
tors than useful citizens. The next point,'’ he continues, “is that wc want 
more suitable education: The sons of persons of low social status ought 
hot to be allowed, unless they show evident signs of unusual ability, to 
receive an education above the rank of their fathers. Lot their training be 
the best its kind, but let it bo suited to their position and prospects, 
furthermore, greater efforts should be made to co-ordinate the education of 
daughters with that of sons. In brief, we ought to aim at educating child- 
ren in their stations, rather than above their stations, and making the son 
of a potter a better potter, and the son of a carpenter a better carpenter 
Sot,” he adds, “that I would place obstacles in the way of the lower castes, 
or classes, clevatii^ themselves ; but I would at once correct the mistake of 
putting too low frico on the highest form of education. No parent of 
inferior rank will then be ambitious of a university degree for liis son, un- 
1^8 be is likely to repay with intorst the outlay necessary to secure it." 

“ Sb^> by you, the teachers of tliis college, these recommendations are 
dntieeded. They hare been anticipated by your own judgment, and 
are by yoiir prm Nothing, in my humble opinion, 
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could be sounder^ moro sagacious^ more judicious, or more practical, than the 
views expressed, and the principles • laid down, in the admirable reports of 
Miss Adams and Mr. Biden. Most cordially, and entirely do I sympathise in 
your desire to impart to the instruction provided by this Institution a 
simpler and more practical character. I do not forget the difliculties you 
have experienced, nor Underrate ^ those which you are likely to experience, in 
carrying out this excellent object. The parents of your pupils may be less 
wise and tar-seeing than you are yourselves and, if so, they will, perhaps, 
prefer for their daughters the abuse of a piano to the use of a saucepan, 
and encourage their sons to employ no manual instrument more fatiguing or 
less fashionable than a guoso-rpdll. i^ut, for all that, the fact remains, that 
education in India must aim lower, if it is to reach further. 

“ I regret to liiid, from the roimrts of the college, that the efforts you 
have made, in occordaiice with the advice of my predecessor, Lord North- 
brook, to secure suitable employment for its foundationury pupils in mer- 
cantile, and iiiuListrial cstahlishmonts, have, up to the present moment, been 
so unsuccessful. It will afford me sineero satisfaction if I can, at any 
time or in any way, promote the attainment of this, and the other objects, 
to which allusion is made in your reports. 

“ On behalf of the boy-students of this college, may I, in passing, 
suggest for the consideration of the governors, the bonotit they might pro- 
bably derive in after life from the inclusion of shorthand, and if possible, 
practical engineering, amongst the subjects of instruction given them 
here t 

“ It happens to me, as I suppose it happens to most men in official life, 
to bo in receipt of fro^iuent and urgent applications for pecuniary assistance 
from persons who have received, what is called ‘a liberal education,' but 
who have not succeeded in putting it to any practical use. When I ask 
these distressed gentlemen and gentlewomen, what they could do to earn 
their livelihood if the occasion were offered them, the almost invariable 
reply is that, althougli they have been taught everything in general, they 
have no special aptitude for anything in particular. I need not say that, in 
these circumstances, it becomes very difficult to help them. 

“ Now, I fear that what I have said thus far may have seemed, perhaps, 
somewhat unsympathetic and dislieartening to my younger hearers. But I 
bog them not to snisunderstaud mo. The desire to excel is the mainspring 
of all excellence. Youth without enthusiasm would be poor indeed ; and 
emulation is so precious and potent a motive to noble exertion, that 1 should 
be unspeakably grieved if any word of rriine were calculated to chill and 
discourage its generous, impulse in these young minds and hearts. 

“ First, then, lot me explain that, in moat sincere conviction, whatever 
he the object of attainment legitimately set before you by the drcunis- 
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taaces in 'which Providonce has placed you, you cannot too seriously, 
or too strenuously, "strive ^ to attain it. The harder you strive now for 
the prizes of school, the more successfully you are likely to strive hereafter 
for the prizes of life. And, in each case^ you will find the chief value of 
the prize in the results of the effort it has cost you to win it. Even if you 
miss the prize itself, be assured, you will ^ot miss* the benefit of having 
striven for it. The athlete,* trained and nurtured for the Olympic games, 
may have failed to win the Olympic palm; but, depend upon it, he did not 
fail to acquire strength and skill, courage, and patience, from his efforts to 
attain it. I do not wish to chill the hopes, or check the ardours, of your 
youth. I merely urge you to concentrate theso precious forces upon practi- 
cal objects, and not to dissipate thorn prematurely in vain longings and 
futile ambitions. 

“ In the next place, let me remind you that, whatever bo your position, 
or your prospects, here already at school, and afterwards throughout your 
whole life long, one boundless field of legitimate exertion will always be 
open to you, one lofty object of profitable attainment always above, and 
before you ; and that is, the constant elevation of your own characters. 
Doubtless, it is an excellent thing to be a good pianist: but trust me it is a 
far more excellent thing to he a good daughter, a good wife, a good mother. 
Not every young woman can become a good pianist, but all young women can 
be, if they please, good daughters ; and all good daughters may hope to be- 
come good wives and mothers. So, also, it is worth while* to become a 
Bachelor or a Master of Arts, if you have the opportunity of competing for 
a university degree, but it is infinitely better worth while to become a 
brave and honest man. It is not every lad that has the opportunity of 
competing for a univ ersity degree ; but all lads can, if they choose, be- 
come brave and honest men. 

“ Now, let mo toll you a story. — Centuries before either j bu or I were 
born there lived in ancient Rome a wise and famous schoolmaster. Unliko 
many of our modern schoolmasters, he did not profess to teach every thing* 
Indeed, there was only one thing which he deemed worth teaching or learning;, 
only one thing which he believed to be profitable throughout life to men 
and women. Do you wonder what was this supreme accomplishment ? 
Well, I will tell you. It was neither history, nor geography, nor languages, 
nor mathematics, ]qor music. It was simply the formation of noble character* 
Now, at that tirae4i^ Roman people wore long white garments, not very dis- 
similar to those worn by many of our native fellow-subjects hero in Calcutta. 
But the garments of tlie noblest and wealthiest Romans were distinguished 
by a purple hem. Bo this school- master said to his pupils — Low and vul- 
gar minds are like the common white threads in the garments which every- 
body wears ; because they aspire only to resemble those around them ; but 
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noblo character is like the purple thread which, place it where you will, 
maintains its independence.” 

“ Tlien ho exhorted his pupils, each of them, to strive for the distinc- 
tion of becoming, as it were, a purple thread in the great garment of life, 
and to be content with nothing less. You see, then, that this groat teacher 
of character, so far fi1)m discouraging emulation, laid special stress upon 
the salutary influence of that powerful moral force. You may think, per- 
haps, that he did so because he himself had attained, by education, to some 
high social rank, or offlcial station, entitling its occupant to put a purple 
hem upon his vesture. Nothing of tho kind. The teacher was a slave. 
His name was Epictetus : and all that education had ‘effected for Epictetus, 
all that Epictetus aspired to effect for others, was the moral emancipation of 
human character from social scryitudo to mean objects of desire, artificial 
wants, and false pretences. The persons who depend for happiness on for- 
tune or official favour, tho persons who think they must have this because 
others have it, or must do that because others do it, those were the persons, 
and not the low-born, not the labouring, not the poor, whom Epictetus, 
conscious of his own moral freedom, contemptuosly described as the common 
threads in life’s most colourless garment. 

“ Blit it is in the power of every boy and girl, whom I am now address- 
ing, whatever be their future social position, to attain, at least, to that noblo 
distinction of character which Epictetus likened to the purple thread. This 
is anever-iinpossiblo, an always profitable, object of attainment. Endea- 
vour above all things else to attain it : and if your endeavours be sincere 
and sustained, then I should be ashamed to offer you my mere good wishes 
for your happiness in life, since I can confidently predict that, in that case, 
you will not fail to secure tho only happiness which man or woman can 
command by their own exertions ; that happiness which depends — not upon 
circumstanco, but upon character. (Applause).” 
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20M i)ec. Itls stated that the British Parliament will meet on 
the 17th of January next owing to the critical condition of 
affairs in the East. Why critical now and not before P 
Affairs were not in -a critical state when the Turks were 
getting victories, an^ when the Russ^ians were so situated 
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that a single signal defeat might have sent them across the 
Danube. But affairs are critical now when the tide has 
turned. It is further said that this critical state is owing 
not so much to the victories of the Russians as to the atti- 
tude of Germany which has refused to mediate. Every 
body knew from the beginning, except the British cabinet, 
that Russia, Germany and Austria had combined together 
to put an end to the Eastern question. We are therefore 
not in the slightest degree surprised at the attitude of Ger- 
many and Austria. It is difficult to the account for the 
blindness of the British cabinet. The Servians have cap- 
tured Mramor. The Turks have evacuated Berkovatz, and 
are retreating on Sofia. General Todleben, the greatest 
military engineer in the world, is now operating against 
Rustchuk on the Danube. The telegram also says that the 
whole of the English press, with the sole exception of the 
Times — ^it is a mighty exception though — recommends the 
ministry to demand the vote of a sum of money for military 
preparations in view of the critical situation. The Times 
seems to mo to be the most sensible of the whole lot if it 
has not recommended the ministers to pursue the course 
just indicated. For what is the use of making military 
preparations, if England does not mean really to fight ? 
One thing is evident, that if the ministry declare war against 
Russia in favour of Turkey, the war will be not at all popu- 
lar in Britain. Few Englishmen will give their money or 
draw their swotd for propping up a rotten, deorepid, barbar- 
ous and inhuman power like the Ottoman Porte. Most 
Englishmen think that in the interests of civilization and 
of humanity that power ought to be put down. And in the 
, next place, what can England do single-handed against so 
powerful C|J&^mbination as that of Germany, Russia, Austria 
and Italy P As for France, I don’t think she will at all 
move in the matter. The Times is therefore quite right in 
not recommending military preparations. 

21s/. They say that Suleiman Pasha is going to Adrianople to 
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hiko the commaud of the Turkish forces in Eoumelia. 
Snhjiinan seems to he more trusted by the court of Constan- 
tinople than any other Turkish general, ' though he has done 
nothing to merit confidence. Tlie only notable thing he 
ever did was to* fling 20,000 of his best troops upon the 
rocks of the Schipka Pass. Osman Pasha called himself the 
Savior of Turkey, let us now see what this Savior of Itou- 
molia does. The Servians are showing great activity ; they 
are marching in all directions, and are about to besiege 
Widdiri In Armenia nothing is doing owing to the severity 
of the weather. 

2&th. Snloiman having garrisoned the fortresses of tho Qua- 
drilateral, that is, Ilustchuk, Sili stria, Sohumla and Varna, 
is coiicontraling the Tuihish troops at Adrianoplo. Router 
says, ‘‘ It Is believed tliat tho Porte has resolved to continue 
tlio war to tho last extremity.’^ What elso can the Porte 
do ? tho attempt at mediation having proved unsuccessful. 
In Armenia tlie lliissians are investing ICrzoroum. 

TJio following is an extraordinary telegram. ‘‘ In the 
Confih'iuf.ionnvl of Paris to-day tliore appears a statement that 
Kiigland will defend existing treaties and tho European 
e([nilibrium against Russian aggression, and that in so doing, 
sho will certainly liave tlio moral support of Franco and 
Italy,” Is the Constitutlonncl of Paris more in tho confi- 
dence of Lords Beaconsfield and Derby than any London 
newspaper ? Impossible. The Parisian Editor lias just 
indulged in a little dream ; but it is strange that Reuter 
should have thought W'orth his while to telegraph to India 
the dreams of a French journalist. What existing treaties 
docs the journalist moan ? Of course the treaty of Paris 
of 1856, .^,But an important clause of that treaty was 
set aside by Russia, with the permission of Germany 
of course, during the Franoo-Prussian war, and England 
did nothing ; and it is not likely that England will do 
any thing now when there is a powerful confederation of 
the three great military states of Europe. At least I, as a 
3 
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loyal subject of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of India, 
am strongly against England waging a war for the sake of 
wretched Turkey. But it may be said that England will 
lose her prestige if she shirks the fight. Not a bit of it. 
Turkey refused to yield to thetooncessiftiis proposed by the 
great powers at the Conference at Constantinople, and must 
he left to her fate. It is none of England's business to go 
about, like a Don Quixote, redressing the wrongs of hu- 
manit 3 % and of Turkish humanity too. I hope and trust 
England will not go to war. But of what “European equi- 
librium” does the Parisian journal chatter ? There has 
been no equilibrium in Europe for the last twenty years. 
Where was “European equilibrium” when Austria was 
worsted at Sadowa ? AVhere was “European equilibrium” 
when Prussia annexed Schleswig and Holstein ? Where was 
“European equilibrium” when Alsace and Loraine were 
wrested from France ? To talk of “European equilibrium” 
in the closing days of the year 1877 is to talk of a pure 
myth. The French journalist is very generous though. He 
promises the “support” of France to England when Eng- 
land defends “European equilibrium.” And what kind of 
“ support ?” Troops ? No. Ironclads ? No. None of these 
material things. “Moral support !” Who can estimate the 
value of that ? And the l.'arisian publicist adds that Eng- 
land will get the “moral support” also of Italy, — forgetting 
that Italy is sure to follow in the wake of Ger- 
many. I wonder Baron Eeuter sends us such rubbishy tele- 
grams. 

27th. On the 22iid instant the Servians, when crossing the river 
Morava into Turkish territory, were repulsed by the Turks ; 
but on the 24th the Servians, after eight hours^ severe fight- 
ing, effecteds^Jie passage of the river, and have begun besieg- 
ing the fortress of Nissa or Nisoh. They also captured on 
the same day a place called Akpalanka, including a large ^ 
quantity of war material. A Turkish official despatch states 
that Erzeroum in Armenia has nearly invested by the 
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Russian cavalry, and that the bombardment of the town will 
begin soon. 

28th, The Servians liavo captured Leskovatz, a considerable place 
to the south of Niscli on the river Morava, and another 
place called Kurshumlie to the northwest of Leskovatz. 
Since then they have efltected junction with the Russians, 
and are marching on to Sophia, 

30///. The Servians have captured Pirot which is a little to the 
east of Nisch. The step which the Sultan has taken in 
requesting England to mediate with the Czar is approved of, 
it is said, by the London papers. This is all right, but the 
question is, will Russia accept ihe mediation of England 
alone when Germany, and appai’ontly Austria, keep aloof ? 

I doubt. 

The Russians seem to be determined on besieging tlie 
towns of the Quadrilateral, as it is said that siege artillery 
are arriving oti the Lorn. 

31«/. Baron Reuter says — ‘‘A somi-oflicial Russian Note has . 
appeared at St, Petersburgh, which states that the British 
Government has intimated to the Eusirjian Government tliat 
in the event of the Russians occupying Constantinople, even 
if only provisionally, the feeling of the nation will force 
the British Government to take measures of precaution in 
defence of English interests in the East. It is semi-officially 
stated that Russia is willing to entertain proposals for peace 
direct from Turkey, but tliat mediation is inadmissible.’^ 

Exactly ; that is what I said yesterday. Russia will not 
accept mediation. And she is quite riglit in refusing me- 
diation, as Turkey herself refused the mediation of the great 
powers at the Conference of Constantinople. But Russia 
is not unwilling to make peace, if the proposals emanate 
directly frftm the Porte. 

From the above telegram I think it is plain that England 
will not be drawn into the war. All that England wants 
is, that Constantinople should not bo touched. If the 
Russians capture or attempt to capture Constantinople, Eng- 
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land declares war, I think the Russians under the circum- 
stances, would not care for Constantinople. They might 
conquer the whole of European Turkey, and the whole of 
Asiatic Turkey, and keep the city of Constantinople only to 
the Sultan. Constantinople would thou he to the Sultan 
what Mooohikhola is to the king of Oiidh. That arrange- 
ment would not be bad at all. 

The other items of news are, that Gazi Mukhtar has been 
recalled from his command in Armenia, that the Serbo-Rus- 
sian army is very near Sophia the population of which have 
been ordered by the Turkish Government to leave it, and that 
the garrison of Nisch has made overtures for capitulation. 
Thus closes the year 1877. 

A Son of M ars. 


A TALE OP NATIVE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
IN BENGAL. 

CHAPTER III. 

It was only a few months that Nandalal had come to live 
in his own house. During these months ho was seldom visited 
by any of the people of the town, as they despised or pretended 
to despise the young apostate. There were however two elderly 
persons who now and then called on him, and sjient a short timo 
in friendly conversation with him. 

One of the two was a Brahmin about 40 years of age, living 
at a distance of a quarter of a mile from NandalaRs house. Ho 
had some revenue free lands granted to a forefather of his, by a 
Moharajah of Nuddea, and he depended chiefly on the income 
derived frojg^hose lands, for the support of himself and his 
family. Most of his lands he used to let to cultivators on con- 
ditiop of their giving him half the crops grown on them in lieu 
of rents, the costs of cultivation being borne by the cultivators. 
His income was however hardly enough to meet his wants, as he 
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happened to have a large family dependent on him, though it was 
frequently supplemented by presents of money, clothes, and brass 
utensils from Hindus celebrating marriages, shraddhas, &o., in 
the town, and in the neighbouring villages. In the Hindu com- 
munity a Brahman Jias many moans of earning money from which 
the other castes arc completely debarred. Still Nilkantha al- 
ways found difficulty in procuring the b ire necessaries for himself 
and family. His penurious condition sharpened to an extraordi- 
nary degree a naturally shrewd and talented mind. Though in- 
nocent of all pretensions to sj^stematic education and learning, he 
was a careful observer of men and manners, and had a fund of 
natural wit, which made him a pleasant companion. And though 
professing to bo an orthodox Hindu, he did not hesitate to openly 
associate with Naudalal, or to have a smoko of tobacco in the 
latter’s house, or to accept a present of fruits and vegetables 
growing in his garden. Indeed, this expectation of getting fruits 
and vegetables, and occasional presents of a few llupees from 
Nandalal, that first induced liim to cultivate acquaintance with 
the apostate. Ilis name was Nilkantha Chatterjoa. Nilkantha 
was seldom alone in his visits to Nandalal. A neiglihour of his 
named Aiianda Mohun Dutt almost always accompanied him. 
Ananda Mohun was a thin, tall man, rather of a fair complexion, 
and having a prodigiously long hooked nose, the tip of which 
very nearly touched liis upper lip, had a very funny appearance. 
Though he was about 50 years of age, he was a personification 
of drollery. A sly smile always lurked in his face. Whether it 
was natural defect in the conformation of his mouth, or an ac- 
quired habit with him it was difficult to say. But none thought 
it in him a disagreeable feature at all. 

In early life, Ananda Mohun had inherited some property 
from his father, who died when Ananda Mohun was scarcely out 
of his teenSi* lie had married and begotten some children most- 
ly male, but at the time we are speaking of, he was a lone man 
having lost his wife and three sons during a devastating outbreak 
of epidemic fever, about ten years previously. During the period 
he was getting an increase of family he squandered most 
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of Ills means in unsnooessful speculations. So that at the 
time he is introduced to the reader he had a bare pittance hardly 
more than 5 or 6 Rupees a month, as his profits from a fractional 
share in a zemindari. Like his fortunes his ancestral dwelling 
had gone to decay and ruin. • A portion of it had tumbled into 
the river, and been washed away by the current. The remainder 
was in a most dilapidated state, and unfit for human habitation. 
There was one solitary building consisting of a small room and 
a verandah, originally the temple of the family idol. And this 
was the only portion of the house that was in a habitable state. 
And two or three years previously Ananda Mohun had made it 
his abode, having made a present of tlie idol to tho family priest. 

Notwithstanding the terrible reverse of fortune and tho har- 
rowing domestic afflictions he had experienced, Ananda Mohun 
was a jolly companion to Nilkantha. Tho two would sit in the 
latter’s chandiniandap for hours, after their midday meal, or in 
the evenings, and play games of chess or cards, smoking tobacco 
at intervals. Sometimes they would sit and take counsel together 
how to gain a few rupees to help them in their necessary expenses. 
The young inexperienced and well-to-do convert coming to their 
neighbourhood, set them to work their wits much. For a time, 
they gave up their usual pastimes for the purpose of cultivating 
acquaintance with the ‘'new corner by frequently going to him and 
conversing with him on all manner of subjects. Nandalal, though 
some times vexed at their untimely calls, had too mu'^h of good 
nature in him to show it. On tho contrary he was studiously 
polite and considerate to them, in spite of their many objection- 
able ways and habits, and was always at home to them. Because 
sometimes he experienced a sort of relief in their light and humour- 
ous talk after his wearisome studios. And when he felt a sort of 
lassitude creeping over him, he felt a hankering for their society, 
and if they ev^ happened to come at such a time they wore 
warmly welcomed. Their calls however were not regulated by 
any fashion or ceremony. Whenever they found it convenient 
to give a call they came, and spent with him an hour or two, 
whethi^ it was morning, afternoon, or evening. 
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One morning Nandalal was engaged in reading an 
interesting book, when Nilkantha and Ananda Moliun drop- 
ped in. Seeing them he closed and laid aside his book 
and welcomed them with a fnendly smile. Soon after 
taking a seat Nilkantha * said Nanda Baboo wo wonder 
that you can have patience to bo reading always. Is it 
one of the requirements of your religion that you should bid 
adieu to all social pleasures and ‘amusements, and betake your- 
selves to study. We are unlearned men and cannot of course 
understand what pleasure you derive from constantly poring over 
books. Whenever we come to you we find you reading. We 
are somotimos afraid that wo vox you by coming and interupting 
your bookish pleasure.” , 

‘‘You need not be afraid at all of vexing me by coming here. 
I am always glad to see you. My books have no doubt a great 
charm for me, and I generally find an intense pleasure in know- 
ing the thoughts of great and good minds on the vaidod subjects 
of the world in all its stages of existence. But I have ample 
time to pursue my studies, and I never grudge to spend an 
agreeable hour with you or any friends. True, I do not visit 
people myself. But the fact is, there are so few here who would 
like a visit from a Oliristian. I fancy none of the Hindus here 
would welcome me to their house. You might not bo openly 
rude to me, if I wont to your house for instance, but secretly you 
would wish I had been elsewhere.” 

Nilkantha and Annada Mohun quietly listened to Nandalal 
and thought within themselves that tliero was a good deal of 
truth in what ho said as to the feelings of the Hindus towards 
Christians. And Nilkantha remarked, “ no doubt a strict obser- 
vance of our religion forbids our mixing with Christians and Ma- 
homedans and all who are aliens to Hinduism. But is Hinduism 
strictly observed anywhere now ? Is it. not against the dictates 
of our religion that we should serve Jabans, and receive wages 
from them ? But how many stick at such things ? I do not 
think there is one among*us so sincerely a Hindu, who would 
not throw his religion and his prejudices to tho winds if ho were 
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to bo in poor ciroumstanoes and wore to get a post of good emo- 
lument for so doing. AVliat do we see now-a-days ? Do we iK^t 
see many Hindu la<is going to England to better their eircums- 
tances with the full consent and assistance of their friends and 
relatives. When these lads return as /iivilians or as civil surgeons 
or as barristers, do their friends throw them overboard from their 
community ? Do thpy not, on the contrary, glory in their success, 
and bask in the sunshine of their good fortune ? And in what 
respect are these young men hotter than Christian converts in 
respect of their faith, their food, their dress ? In my opinion 
they are far worse. Hinduism of the present day is almost a 
dead thing. And it would be an unreasonable farce in us to 
pretend to despise Christians or to keep aloof from them.” 

The sentiments of Anand Mohiin fully coincided with those 
expressed by his friend. And he added, ‘‘there is hardly a respect- 
able Hindu family, the educated young men of which, if there 
be any such therein, do not jiartako of forbidden food and drink. 
As to their faith, why they arc perfect infidels. Some of them 
pretend to bo Bramhos. Wliat is this Brahmoism ? Is it not 
a newly invented thing like Christianity ? In our opinion, it is 
an ofF-shoot of Christianity, The other day I happened to be in 
the company of some learned Pundits, and one of tliem a pundit 
as wp*ll as an English scholar, and exBrahmo remarked that 
religion was a more scarecrow originally invented by govern- 
ments to help them to keep people within the bounds of law and 
order, or to further the designs of ambitious and uiiscrupulous 
rulers of men. If this bo true, then all religions are farce. We 
are conscious that our religion is little bettor than nominal. As 
long as we are nominally Hindus, wo are obliged to conform 
outwardly to certam social rites and customs. But is there any 
sincerity, any devoted faith in what we do P I believe there is 
very little of sj^igion in us, and very little of it in the world. 
Money is now i&e god of the world. Though there is no system 
of religion dedicated to this god, yet this is the only real god 
reigning in the world* To gain money we would be ready to do 
almost anything. We all are sincerely and devotedly given to 
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llio fiorvice of monoy. In comparison to this all other service is 
I'jilso and hollow,’^ 

Nandalal thought that his friends, though speaking in plain 
language some very plain facts and circumstances, were yet giving 
vent to wrong ideas* regarding religion. But ho was conscious 
that any thing he could say to the contrary would not ho very 
convincing to their unlearned minds. Still he felt himself bound 
to remark that though tho generality of men have been and are 
Mammon worshippers, and practical disboliovors in God and 
fritiiro life, yet there wcro and aro many God-fearing men in 
tlio world with whom their Mth was a vitality and a power, and 
who would sooner give up their lives than prove traitors to it. 
Ho adduood instances of men sutlbring, and gladly suffering tho 
most ciTiol tortures and death rather than for a moment sworvo 
from tho path of duty, duty to their God. Ho also stated that 
true religion existed boforo our GovGriimont was set up among 
nion. But 'all that ho said on tho subject was like throwing 
pearls boforo a wine. 

When Nandalal hold his peace his friend Nilkantha said 
well Nanda Baboo, to show you tliat wo aro sincero in what wo 
havo said, a]i(l tliat wo are far from fooling any ropugnanco to- 
wards you Ixjoauso you are a Christian, I am going to invite you 
to take your midday meal at my poor house to-morrow. I won’t 
bo able to provide for you a table and a chair, and to accommo- 
dato you as you aro at home. But I am sure you can dispense 
with such accommodations once in a way, having been long acous- 
tomod to our ways.” 

Nandalal could not in consistency with his self-love accept 
his friend’s invitation as he was sure that ho would bo treated as 
an outcast at the Braliinin’s house. lie thoroforo said that he 
was sorry he could not accept his kind invitation. Ho further 
added that wlion'^iiis friends would bo prepared to sit at his table 
and partake of his food they could then ask him to dinner or 
supper at their houses. But so long as they by their professed 
faith and practice were bound to regard and treat him as an out- 
cast, so long as they could not make up their minds to eat any 
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food with him under tlio same roof, thoy sliould not invite him to 
partako of a meal, aud should not fo el offondod with him if ho 
docliiiod to accopt their invitation. 

Nilkantha was not at all offondod with Nandalal for not 
acoopting his invitation, for ho conoid not ^ hlanio him for not 
aooopting it for the reasons assigned. Still ho was desirous, for 
ulterior motives, to have him visit his hou so now and then. So 
he saiil that, though Nanda Baboo might fool his sell-love injured 
to havo dinner in an outcast fashion in a Hindu liouse ho could 
not possibly object to pay a friendly visit to his house. Nanda- 
lal did not see any groat objection to go to Nilkaiitha’s house as 
ho received an invitation, so ho told Nilkaiit lia tliat he would ho 
glad to go and return at least one of his visits. Tho next day 
Nilkantha presented himself at Nandalal’s house in the afternoon 
for the purpose of taking him to his house. Nandalal did 
not think of Nilkanlha’s house that day, but as Nilkantlia 
came to take him, ho did not like to disappoint him. * So ho got 
ready and accompanied Nilkantlia. He was taken to the 
dimanda^i) of Nilkautha\s house, that being tho place for the recep- 
tion of male visitors. There ho found that an old ricketty chair 
had been placed for his accoramodation, and ho was desired to take 
his seat on it. A little apart Irom him on a mat spread on tho 
floor, sat Nilkantha, Anandamohun, aud some of tlioir neigh- 
bours, who gradually came in. On the yard iu front on the 
cfiandhmndap wore some oows in a small slied. Tlie chandman- 
dap, the cow-houso and the yard with two or three granaries 
therein constituted the outer apartment of NilkaiitKa’s house. 
The inner apartment was surrouudod by a mud wall. It was 
indeed a poor house. 13ut Nandalal knew very well that in 
villages the people of tho respectable cashes iu poor circumstances 
have suoh liouses tio dwell in, and that they live quite comfort- 
able in them. 

Nandalal's visit to Nilkantha’s house lasted about two hours. 
He was repeatedly urged to taste some sweets, but he politely 
doolined to have any such treat. There was all the time a good 
deal of , talk among tho chandimandap company, which had gra- 
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dually swelled to a dozen of persons. The talk naturally turned 
on NanrlalaPs clmngo of religion, though Nandalal would have 
been tlio last to bring up suoh a subject ^for talk in such a com- 
pany. Tlio wliolo company assembled said that it was a pity that 
Naiida Baboo, the dfjseendai^t of a wealthy and respectable house, 
should become a Christian. Some said that he had become ft 
Chiistictn with a view to indulge in meat and drink, others said 
it was with a viov/ to marry a Bibi, others again said that the 
Missionaries were groat Jadnglrs (channors), and tliat they had 
charmed away his wits and reason, and that now ho must bo 
tliorougly repenting of ever having listened to the Missionaries. 
Nandalal kept quiet during this outburst of mistaken sentiments 
on tlio part of the com])any in the prcsenco of wdiich ho happened 
to bo. When they had finisliod expressing their ideas ho said, “It 
is wrong of you to assign motives and doing to people you know 
nothing of. I am awaro tliat it is the fashion in Hindu society 
to attribute tho motives you have been pleased to attribute to mo, 
to persons becoming converts to Christianity. But this shows 
in what little appreciation tho Hindus hold tho interests of 
religion. It would seem that they considered it an improbable, 
perhaps an iinpossiblo thing that, a person should leave Ills rela- 
tives and friends, and bo ready to give up every thing for the 
sake of liis religious convictions. They thought tliat every per- 
son who bccaiiio a convert must have somo selfish worldly motive, 
and that they were bound to find out liis motive by tlieir own 
crude conjectures. Would it not bo far better for them to keep 
quite, or to receive tlio person' s own assurance that it was only 
his faith in tho Cliristiau religion that led liim to become a 
Christian ? AVoiild it bo generous and polite in them to toll him 
that he was a hypocrite, and that ho pretended to have a holier 
motive tlian that wliicli really actuated him Nilkantha was 
very sorry that Ks honored visitor had his feelings wounded by 
tho thoughtless saying of somo of tlio company. lie tlicrcforo 
said, “Nanda Baboo, you should not take offenco at what these 
ignorant and tlioughtlcss persons have said. They are fools to 
think that a man like you and your circumstances could have boon 
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actuated by such motives, as they have mentioned to become a 
Christian. I know that a young man in your circumstances, if 
he had a mind to indulge in moats and drinks forbidden by tho 
Hindu Shastors, could easily satisfy his craving without becoming 
a Christian. I remember that once few ycfirs ago, I went ono 
evening to the house of a rich Hindu Baboo in (Jaloutta, and while 
I remained with him, in came sonio of his friends, and ho 
commenced drinking Wine with thorn. Thou a servant brought 
two dishes containing moat and broad, , and they all fell to 
tho things like hungry dogs, regardless of my presence. 
At last some looked askance at me and then at their host, 
at which the latter addressed mo saying “ Sir, yon would not I 
am sure think ill of us for our innocent enjoyment.^’ Such 
foastings I should ftincy are now of ordinary oocurreneo at 
the house of every rich .Baboo in Calcutta. And many 
Baboos I know go to Wilson’s and Spence’s hotel at night, 
and there indulge in meat and drink to their heart’s con- 
tent.” Ananda Mohun also said, ‘‘ I know tlio case of a young 
man, whoso father was a devoted Baisbnava, and wished to see his 
son follow in his footsteps. The son ripparontly fully answered 
his father’s expectations. For ho like his father used to wear 
round his neck a necklace of largo wooden beads, and used to 
carry about a string of largo beads in a bag to repeat the name 
of Krishna a number of times. But every evening ho used to 
pay a visit to a hotel or to a friend’s house where private feasts 
were given and return homo reeling and staggering under the 
influenco of liquor. As for having Bihhy somo of the rich Baboos 
of Calcutta are not very scrupulous in this matter also. I have 
seen some rich Baboos drive in lino carriages aecompanie d by 
young European women, to their garden houses, in broad day 
light. With money, Hindus now a days can do many a thing, 
forbidden by Hindu Shastars and yet be in tho Hindu 
communion. A rich man need not put himself out of the pale 
of Hindu community to do such things. It is only ignorant 
fools who would attribute such motives to you, Nanda Baboo. 
My firiend NUkantba and I know you abstain from drink 
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and meat, and that although you havo boon so many months 
horo, wo havo not hoard or observed that you ever looked 
on a foinalo. If all Christians be like you, I should think 
tliat Christians must bo by far tho best men in tho world*” 
Here another of the* company remarked, “ It is certainly very 
wrong of us to attribute wrong motives to people. Some years 
ago a scion of tho Calcutta ^agoro family became a convert 
to Cliristiflnity, and people could not attribute to hi m tho 
motives they generally attributed to tho converts, for amongst 
tlio P/'yvVw (as tho Tagore families are called), as tho report 
wont, forbidden moat and drink woro ortliuarily in use, and 
tliov were ricli enough to liavo tho gratification of all their 
(losiros. r>ut when the convert married sometime after tho 
daugliior of a Padri, some ignorant bloc kboads got a handle and 
gave out that lio had become aoouvert simply to marry tbo Padri’s 
daughter, and some again said that the Avily Padri had induced a 
rich man’s son to boicomo a Christian sim[»ly to provkhi a rich 
husband for his daugliior. Now, what man having a grain of 
common sense could havo seriously believed such absurd things?” 
At this, another of the company remarked, “ from what you all 
say it is no doubt resoiiablo and proper to boliovo that wlion rich 
men bcoomo Christians tlicy are influenced by purely religious 
considerations. But wliat would you say about the cas(3 of tho 
BO called CJiristians made by some missionaries in tho Krishna- 
ghur distriot, in tlio time of a great famine, by dealing out food 
to tho famishing poor, on condition of their ciubraoing the Chris- 
tian religion ? Should they not justly bo called “rice Christians” 
as they are generally called.” Naiidalal felt liimsolf called on to 
say something in reply to this. So ho said, /^It is a groat reproach 
to tho charity and bonovolenco of those missionaries who availed 
themselves of the miseries of a famishing people to make con- 
verts of thera,’^if they really did do so. Ho was aware of there 
being a traditional rumour that some missionaries and their 
subordinates did such a thing. He. however could not possibly 
blame tho so-oallod converts. Thoy and their families were 
starving and wore of course ready to do anything to got food for 
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tliomselves and tlioir families. It would bo cruel and heartless to 
brand them and their descendants with any disgraceful nickname ; 
as few men, in their circumstances, would have acted dilferently 
from what they did. All the blame, if there was really any to 
attach to any one, lay at the door of^the missionaries and their 
subordinates.’’ 

After this the conversation turned into another channel. 
One of the company remarked that thefts and burglaries were 
becoming prevalent in tlie village, and lie adduced as an instance 
of this that during the past foiinight two Inirglaries liad boon 
committed in his neighbourhood. At this tlie company were un- 
animous in blaming government for maldug the people of the 
villages provide and pay their OAvn watclimoii. Nilkantha said, 
'‘Tlie rich men who can afford to keep their own chowkidars to 
guard their houses, are free from the intrusions of thieves and 
robbers. But the poor, who constitute tlio mass, cannot pay 
their village watchmen regularly, and the latter eonsoquontly 
neglect their work, an<l turn their minds to other things to earn 
their liveliliood. Tlio ])0{)r people thus have thoir poor property 
robbed and stolen. Tlio institution of Thannahs and PhanreoH 
here and there in the country is very little calculated to protect 
the lives and property of the people, Thamalm and rhanrea^ 
answer to a certain extent the purposes of investigating crimes 
when committed, and detecting and bringing to justice criminals. 
.But they are utterly powerless to prevent the coir mission of 
crimes. It is the village police, if consisting of sulEcient and 
effective men, that can, to a great extent, prevent tlio commission 
of crimes. It is the duty of Q-overnmont to provide and main- 
tain an eftlcient village police, without making it burdensome to 
the people. It is, in my opinion, a great mistake to retain highly 
paid .police officers at the head quarterns of Districts, while some 
corrupt and op,^^sivo underlings remain in the Thamahs and 
PhanreeSj and no care is taken to prevent the commission of 
crimes, and to secure the protection of the lives and properties of 
the people. The country has, in my opinion, benefited little by 
the introduo|ion of highly paid Superiateudouts, assistant Super- 
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iiitoiulonts and Inspectors, with all the showing paraphernalia of 
the new polico, in tho jdace of the old Darogahs^ Jamadars and 
Burkimdagcs of the old polico. Have crimes become less, and is 
there more detection of criminals now than formerly 

Anaudamohiiii TOnark(jjl, “ It is a great blot in tho other- 
wise good government of tho English that, although tho Oovern- 
merit is filling its eolTors in every possible way it loaves its sub- 
jects to p rotcct their lives and property in the best way they can. 
True, the Government has to incur a vast amount of expenditure 
in providing for the defence of its territory, for tho administra- 
tion of justleo tlioroln, and for tho duo perfonnance of its mani- 
fold works ; l)ut I hoar that its r(3venncs are far larger than any 
previous Goveninients enjoyed. 8till there is that odious income 
tax. This is a most injurious and oppres^dvo tax . When it was 
first imi)osod, I fancy that my income was assessed by a wise asses- 
sor at Its, 6000, and tliat of my friend Nllkantha at Rs. 1000 per 
annum. I was put down in tho assessment paper as a rich 
Zoinindar while I owned only one gnadii share in a Zemindari 
which yielded mo hardly Us. (>0 per annum as my profit. lioth of 
us had to travel to tho Sinhlor station of tho District to' present 
our objections before tho Assessor, wdio was hard to be convinced 
of our poverty. I told liini that I would bo thankful if ho or 
Government took my rich Zoinludari froiu mo and gave mo an- 
nually Rs. 80. After spending a quarter of my poor income of 
tho year, and undergoing immonso trouble and vexation I was 
fortunate to get exempted from the tax. Rut my friend was not 
so fortunate. He lias still to pay Rs. 12 per annum, when ho 
can hardly afford to s])ond a single rupee in a luxury. This is 
groat oppression. And with all this wliat direct benefit do we 
derive from tho Governmont ? Wo have to provide and pay our 
own Chowkidars, Perhaps we are, wrong in saying such things 
before our frielld Baboo Nandalal.’^ 

You need not fear, ” Nandalal said, ‘‘to say anything in my 
presence, I admit tho justice of tho remarks made by yourself 
and my host. I keep my own Cimekidar^ and I have to pay a 
much higher income tax than I should pay, if my income had 
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been properly assessed. Bat being a single man, and having 
more than enough for my wants, I do not wish to trouble my- 
self much about those things. Though a loyal subject of the 
Brit ish Grovernniont I cannot be blind to plain defects in some of 
its moasiu’cs. But every rose has its thorns. .Though the British 
Qovorment is the best Government that this country over had, 
yet its tendency appears to bo to carry the taxation policy to an 
oppressive length. With this ho took leave of Nilkantlia 
and his friends, and returned to his lonely homo and to his 
books. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Ratnnrrfarhha. By Cliaiidra Bhuslian Banna' Majnirnlar. Calcutta 
VasiBilia Press. 

The heroine of this drama is India personified under the 
name of llatnagavbha. Tier companion and assistant is Prakriti 
or natui’e. Kali is the king of the MIcchhas, and his general is 
IiToligion, Tlie wife of Irrdigion is Avidya or Tgnorimoo. The 
reader may sup 2 )oso that this performance is not unlike, in plan 
at least, the Sanskrit drama Frahodha Chanfhvdiuja, Not at all. 
It is a political drama, and somewhat seditious in its purport. 
Kali evidently rei)rosents the British power in India the over- 
throw of which is prophetically announced. 


Naganalmi. An liistorical flrama. Nnlli Mitra. Calcutta : 

Albert Press. B. K. 1283. 

Indiimati, the daughter of one Oovinda Rjiya, was betrothed 
to Samarendra Sinha, the Hindu general of the Emperor Alla- 
ud-din Khiliji. B^^ore marriage, however, the girl was forcibly 
carried away byl8ukhan&yeg, king of the Jehuya Hills. The 
captqr sought to rob the girl of her chastity, but in vain. At 
last she was rescued by Samarendra Singha who went to the Hills 
as a hor6e-c|||aler and contrived to kill Sukhan&yeg. The drama 
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is on the whole well written, hut we suspect a good deal not only 
of the action hut also of the very language is borrowed from other 
hooks. 


Nmtha-Chinta. By Hajkrishna Baya. Calcutta : Albert Press. 
B. E. 1284. 

These Night Thoughts ” are good, and the language in 
which they are conveyed is adequate to them. The poet ought 
to have had too high an appreciation of his own divine art to 
submit his performance to the judgment of a prose-critic however 
competent. 


Bhuhan Mohini Pratihha. Edited and published by Nabin Chandra 
Mukhopadhyaya. Calcutta : Albert Press. Sakabda 1799. 

These poetical pieces are of great merit. Whoever is the 
author, he is doubtless a true poet. 


Native Constitution and Treatment, By Gouri Nath Kayiranjan. Bhow- 
aniporc : Suburban Press. B. E. 1285. 

The author of this pamphlet institutes a comparison between 
the Native and European systems of mediefne, and gives prefer- 
ence to the former. That there is someting good in the ancient 
Hindu system of medicine may be admitted, but it is impossible 
to believe that a medical system two thousand years old is better 
than a system founded on the scientific investigations of the 
nineteenth century. Wo agree with the author, however, that the 
Native system of medicine ought to be cultivated, at least that 
part of it which is valuable. 


Ramayana. Part V. By Bajkrishna Baya. With Notes. Calcutta : 
Albert Press. B. E. 1284. 

This is the ^th part of the 1st K&nda of the Ramayana. The 
translation continues to be good. 


5 
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Dharma Purana. Edited by Maliendra Nath Ghosha. Calcutta ; Som 
Prakasa Press. 

We are glad that the poem of Ghanaram Chakravartti, which 
hitherto existed only in manuscript, has begun to be printed. 
The poem is often recited by bands of songsters especially in the 
dirtrict of Burdwan. It is a popular poem and has considerable 
merit. 


Aitihasika-Rahasya, By Ram Das Sen. Second Edition. Calcutta : 
Roy Press. B. B. 1284. 

We are delighted to find that the Essays of Baboo Ram Das 
Sen have reached a second edition. This fact shows the growth 
of intelligence in the reading public. 


Wo have received eleven numbers of the 1st volume of Thf^ 
Shaddarsana^Chintamkay or Studies in Indian Philosophy. This 
serial publication fills a gap in Indian literature. Wo heartily 
wish the conductors all success. 


The Vedarthapatna, or an attempt to interpret the Vedas, is 
a very laudable attempt to make the contents of the Vedas known 
to the mass of the Hindu population of Western India. There 
is also an English translation in addition to the Mahrathi. 


Great credit is due to the students of the Madrasa College 
for the manner in which they aro conducting the Madrraah Liter- 
ary Budget. The first number of tho 3rd volume is before us, 
and wo must say tho articles do great credit to tho students. We 
■wish the students of other Colleges in Calcutta and elsewhere 
would imitate their Mahammadan fellow-students. 


A Prize Essay. By Maulavi Obaidulla, Calcutta : Calcutta Press, 1877. 
In 1864 Sic^J^tarles Trevelyan offered a prize of 500 Rupees 
for the best Essay on the following subject : — ‘‘ On the reciprocal 
influence of Mahammadan and European Learning, and inference 
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therefrom as to the possible inflaenoe of European Learning on 
the Mahammadan mind in India.” There was no great competi- 
tion ; only two Essays were received by the adjudicators, and the 
prize was equally divided between the two writers. The learned 
Maulavi Obaidullah was one of these fortunate writers. The 
Essay contains a great deal of information and does credit to the 
Maulavi ; though if«he had .written it now, we dare say, he would 
have produced a better Essay. 


Wo acknowledge with thanks the receipt of Dr. Wenger’s 
Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Itomnns and also his Com- 
mentary on Paul’s Two Epistles to the Corinthians. Both the 
works are in the Bengali language. We do not profess to have 
gone through tho two works, but from a cursory perusal here and 
there, .they seem to be in every way adnihable. They are an in- 
valuable boon to tho Native Church of Bengal. 

We havo received tho first number of a monthly Magazine 
in Bengali called tho Ritaishi edited by the liov. Pyari Mohan 
Eudra, minister of Trinity Church, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
It is, wo believe, the cheapest Magazine in tho world, its annual 
subscription being only six annas a year. Tho contents of the 
current number are (1) Ourselves, (2) Imitation of Christ, (3) 
Biblical Instruction, (4) the New Tear, (5) Birth of Christ, (6) 
News. We wish our young contemporary success. 
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Janttary 1878 . 

CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Bj! Una. 

It is impossible to eonceivo that a society composed of Aryan 
Hindus should exist without rules of conduct to guide them in 
their relations to one anotlior. The several Smritis or Dharma- 
sastras**^ which contain the whole body of law consist of three 
kandas or books : achara^ or the social customs and duties of the 
different castes, vyamhara^ or the practice of law and administra- 
tion, prayaHvhltta or penance. It seems tliat in the most 
ancient period Hindu society was governed by customs which, 
in the course of time, acquired all the force of positive law. 
These customs were at last propounded in the Grihya and 
Samayacharika sutras ef the Vodio period. All the various 
works of law, which were subsequently composed, are found- 
ed upon these sutras : and ike very ivords, achara and vyavahara^ 
which mean usages and habits respective!}^, convey the idea of 
customary laws. Among the several law-givers,t whoso number 
amounts to twenty, Manu is the most ancient and authoritative. 
His code forms the basis of Hindu jurisprudence. It is so much 
revered throughout all India that it is considered as the original 
text, whereas the later ones are considered as expositions suiting 
particular localitiSs and periods. In India the religious element 

♦ Manu, Ch. ii, SI. 10— I 
f The names of the law-givers are : Manu , Yajnavalkya, Atri, Vishnu, 
Harita, Ushanasasa, Angiras, Yama, Apastamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Vrihf»pati, 
Parasara, Vyasa, Sankha, Likhita, Daksha, Gautama, ^tatapa i^nd Vasi^hta. 
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enters largely in some form or other into all the systems. The 
Hindu jurisprudence is entirely based upon religious principles. 
The law of inheritance, for instance, turns upon the theory of 
giving funeral oblations to the deceased, and succession is re- 
gulated by the natrfre of the spiritual 'benefit to be derived by thb 
deceased from the inherent qualities of the funeral cakes. In 
criminal law also, leaving aside all considerations that the law- 
givers themselves were Brahmans, wo find that a great distinction 
obtains in the sanction when the offenders are either Brahmans or 
Sudras, or when the oflence is committed on a person of the 
priestly class by one of lower caste, remembering always that the 
Brahmans were to bo regarded in the light of terrestrial gods. 
Thus a Brahman, guilty of all possible crimes, should not bo killed, 
but expelled from the kingdom without any injury to his person, 
and with all his property;* a Sudra intentionally giving pain to a 
Brahman should be put to death after his hands, nose or feet 
have been out off t The severity and partiality of the criminal 
laws of the ancient Hindus must bo admitted, but they should be 
ascribed more as sacrifice to religious principles than to their 
ignorance of the principles of criminal jurisprudence. So strong 
was this religious consideration in their mind, that wo see oven 
up to the period of the Mahabharata that they felt no scruplo 
whatever in sacrificing the honor of their wives for the purpose of 
procreating sons, who only in their estimation could bestow 
the greatest benefit no the soul of the deceased. 

In the Institutes there is a curious commingling of Jhe civil 
and ciminal codes. J The former is distributed under twelve 
heads : recovery of debts, deposits, sale of property by a 
person not the rightful owner, partnership, recovery of consi- 
deration money given for the performance of any particular 
act, non-payment of wages, breach of contract, annulment of 
purchase or sale, disputes between maker and his herdsman, 
l)oundary-dispute>*%he duties of husband and wife, and the 
partition of ancestral property. This list does not evidently 
contain all the heads under which various other disputes can be 
• Manu, Ch. viii, SI. 380. f Ch. ix, SI. 248. % Manu, Gh. viii, SIb. 4-T. 
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distributed, but it is clear from the next stanza* that onl7 the 
common and principal ones are mentioned. It will be observed 
from the above list that the distributions are not judiciously 
made, but wo must freely admit that the ancient Hindus never 
arose above the knowledge of common principles of law. The 
whole of the criminal law is distributed under six heads only : 
assault, hurt, theft, robbery, adultery, and gambling. 

The king sliould decide cases in person : he is advised to 
administer justice according to equity, custom, written codes of 
law and previous decision ;t if by circumstances ho is unable to 
attend the court of justice, an educated Brahman assisted by 
three others should be employed for the trial of causes ;+ persons of 
other castes may also bo engaged but on no account a Sudra 
should bo employed in the administration of justice. The king 
is declared to be the guardian of a minor, of a barren or sonless 
woman not maintained by her husband, and of a chaste widow. 

The procedure laid down is a very simple one. The conten- 
ding parties are to bo heard in person, who should state their 
cases orally : then proofs should be adduced ; all witnesses 
should give their evidence on oath or simple alTirraation according 
to their rank, but no oath should bo administered' to a Brahman, 
The judge is bound strictly to mark their demeanours. Women, 
on no account, are allowed to give evidence except in the case of 
women ; and the testimony of a man who has wife and sons 
should be preferred, as he must be afraid of what is to hai)pen to 
him in future life. Horrible denunciations are pronounced 
against those who give false testimony in a court of justice. At 
least throe witnesses are necessary for establisliing the facts of a 
case ; and the code minutely lays down the classes of persons who 
cannot be cited as witnesses in a court of justioe.§ 

The description of a court of justice and the mode of ad- 
ministering justmo, as it was done at the beginning of the 
Christian era, may he known from the ninth act of the Mrich- 
chhakatika. 

# Ibid, SI. 8. . t Hanu, Ch. viii, Sis. 3, 8, 46, 46. 

t Ibid, Sis. 9, 10. § Ch. viii, Sis, 64 to 67. 
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The ancient Hindus had no idea of any other form of 
government except the monarchical. The king is said to be 
specially created for the iirotection of the people : from the 
period of the Eig-Veda the divine rights of a king are admitted ; 
in fact he is a divipily in human shape. Ho is advised not to 
abuse this despotic power, to dispense justice without partiality, 
and to be devoid of avarice and other passions. 

His mode of life is thus regulated by the code.^ He is to 
rise during the last watch of the night, to perform sacrifices after 
purifications, to bestow alms on the Erahmans, to enter the court 
for the administration of justice, to hold a council with his 
ministers in a solitary place, to deliberate on the affairs of the 
state and on the eightfold business, t then after performing 
gymnastic exercises, he is to enter the inner apartments to dine 
at noon. Then after amusing himself for a reasonable time, he 
should review his troops and inspect his armoury, then at night- 
fall he is to perform the religious exercises; then having armed 
himself he is to hear in a solitary chamber the reports of his spies 
and secret emissaries; then to re-enter the inner apartments with 
the ladies-in-waiting. Thou having’ recreated .himself with 
music and taking his meals, ho is to go to bed at the proper time. 

That such was the course of life which the Hindu kings had 
followed to the time of the Mahabharata, there can be no doubt 
at all. But the prevailing luxury of the subsequent periods 
introduced several alterations in the routine prescribed, by Manu; 
though the works of these periods are very few indeed, yet in the 
description of a king’s life the authors must have conformed 
themselves to the practices of the kings of their own time. At 
the time of Bana, the author of Kadamvari, who flourished in 
the seventh centuvy of the Christian era, we find the patriarchal 
style of Mann had given place to a voluptuous mode of living. 

Sis. 146, 146, 216 and 221 to 226. 
t WliftW TS fSWPf I 

Kallnka Bhatta's commentary. 
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A king is advised in the code to retain seven or eight minis- 
ters, but the prime minister must be an accomplished Brahman * 
Besides these, there should be ministerial officers to look after his 
revenue and household, a oommander-in-ohief and an able 
ambassador. ^ 

From the rules of diplomacy and war, we cannot but con- 
clude that the whole country was divided into petty states 
governed by independent kings. A king is directed to consider 
another whose dominion is situated immediately next to liis, as 
well as the king who favors that power, as his enemies ; a king- 
dom situated immediately next to the inimical powers should bo 
considered friendly, and a power beyond that as neutral.f He 
should bring all these powers to submission either by negociations, 
presents, division, or force of arms, but negociation is declared to 
be preferable to war.J 

The internal administration of the country was conducted by* 
means of governors, who were called lords of thousand villages 
to whom the king delegated his powers ; and they again, on 
their part, employed subordinate governors called lords of hun- 
dred villages. The latter again deputed their powers to lords 
of twenty villages, who employed lords of ten villages under 
them, and they again delegated their power to the lord of one 
village. In the whole chain, the lowest link was the ruler of a 
single village who was responsible to tho immediate superior 
governor ; thus every one of them was accountable to his imme- 
diate superior, till we reach the king who was responsible to none 
on earth. But in order to prevent all oppressions over his subjects, 
the king superintended tlie affairs of these townships, and inform- 
ed himself of the administration of tho vicegerents by his emis- 
saries. From the lord of thousand villages to the ruler of one, 
all were remunerated by tho products of the lands which the 
king assigned % them. 

These villages referred to in the Institutes were undoubtedly 
the village communities, the traces of which might be found in 
all parts of India. The system was congenial to the character 

* Manu, Ch. vii, Sis. 64 and 68. f Ibid, SK 158. % 
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and convenience of the people, and inasmuch as it is contained 
in the much respected code of Mann, it was adhered to as any 
other system founded upon the national faith. This indeed 
accounts for its unchanging character through the successive peri- 
ods of revolutions which have convulsed Ind[a since the time of 
Manu. “ The village communities,” ‘says Lord Metcalfe,* ‘‘ are 
little republics, having nearly every thing that they want with- 
in themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. 
They seem to list whore nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dy- 
nasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to revolution ; Hindoo, 
Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all masters in turn ; 
but the village communities remain the some.” 

Next in importance and authority to Manu is the code 
of Yajnavalkya. Though its general character is the same, yet 
we see that some changes wore introduced especially in the pro- 
cedure. The allegation of the plaintiff should be taken down in 
writing, with his description ; and the answer of the defendant 
is required to be given in writing.f Legal evidence is of two 
kinds : oral and documentary ; and possession is said to raise the 
presumption of right.J Documentary evidence is to be preferred 
in all matters of business as it exists for a long timo.§ 

Prom the most ancient times, Hindu society has been or- 
ganized into classes. The caste system, however, was not quite 
unique in India; among the ancient Egyptians, Modes, Per- 
sians and Athenians, a similar system obtained, but w> are not 
aware whether their kings displayed the same severity in punish- 
ing a transgressor of caste duties, as was done by Eamachandra, 
who out off Sambuka’s head for performing asceticism which 
is prohibitted to a person of the Sudra class. The organisation 
of a society into classes caftnot be an extraordinary phenomenon, 
it is the nat ural resul t of the different professions which its 

0 Minate of November 7th, 1830, as quoted by Mr. Phillips in the Tagoro 
Law Lectures 1874-75, y?, 7. 

1 Yajnavalkya, Dh. ii, Sis. 6, 7. t Ibid, SI. 22. 

§ Mahanirvana Tantra, Bk. xi, SI. 95 
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members should necessarily ply for obtaining livelihood. Society 
must naturally require some of its* members to perform the religious 
oeromonios for the rest, some to govern and protect it from exter- 
nal aggressions, some to cultivate lands for producing food-grains 
and supply it with tlie necessaries of life, and some to sell their 
labor to those who cannot labor themselves. Tliis division takes 
place in the early stages of social life, when the arts are few and 
simple ; but when time augments the wants of men and refine- 
ment advances, tlion necessarily arises an increase in the distinc- 
tion of professions. That such was the case in India there can 
not bo any doubt : such organisation could not have been pro- 
duced by the caprice of a legislator. 

The Sanskrit word for caste is varnn or color which points 
to the early stage of Hindu history when India was conquered 
by the Aryan nation. The Aryan conquerors were fair and hand- 
some, having come from the north, whereas the conquered abori- 
gines, who were called Dam/my wore of dark complexion. In the 
Rig- Veda hymns wo often find that darkness of skin was a term 
of reproach, and applied only to the onomios of the Aryans, Thus 
the original distinction was that of the conqueror and the con- 
quered,— the fair comploxionod Aryans and the dark colored 
Dast/us. The latter wore reduced by conquest to a servile class, 
like the Helots of ancient Sparta, and they were afterwards call- 
ed Sudras, as the Aryans Dvijati,* the sacred thread being retain- 
ed as the badge of the conquerors.f There is however no men- 
tion of the several classes in the earlier hymns of the Rig-Veda ; 
though the words Brahman and Rajanya occur in them, yet with- 
out conveying the special significancy which they afterwards 
attained ; they only denoted the persons whose professions were 
either sacerdotal or military : any person was either a Brahman 
or Kshatriya iaihose times according to his profession. The 

* Manu, Ch. x, SI. 4, 

^«18 fer-Tiiffnrl \ 

t Manu, Ch. ii, SI. 169. 
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following stanza from the Mahabharata clearly sliows that tlio 
caste system was an institution of later times : — 

^*11 fk. ^*11 II* 

“ The whole universe is Brahma, tiiere exists no distinction of 
castes ; because the people being created by Brahma, became 
divided into classes according to their professions,” A Sudra, 
says Parasara, being duly qualified, could become a Brahman, 
and a Brahman, devoid of actions prescribed to him, was not 
superior to a Sudra. 

The earliest allusion to the fourfold division of Manu, wo 
find in the Purusha-Sukta, one of the most recent hymns of the 
Eig-Veda :t 

“ From him, called Purusha, was born Viraj, 

And from Viraj was Purusha produced 
Whom gods and holy men made their oblation, 

With Purusha as victim they performed 
A sacrifice. When they divided him, 

How did they cut him up P what was his mouth ? 

What were his arms ? and what his thighs and feet P 
The Brahman was his mouth, the kingly soldier. 

Was made his arras, the husbandman his thighs, 

The servile Sudra issued from his feet.’’^: 

The same idea is expressed by Manu.§ Wo need not say that 
these allegorical expressions wore in later times taken in a literal 
sense ; but they show at least one fact that the ancient Hindus 
themselves believed that these four classes instead of being derived 
from four different sources, were produced from one and the same 
individual. It is probable that the regular system of caste did 
not come into existence before the Yayur-Veda, but even then or 
at the time of Manu, the stringency of the institution had not 
arisen. At the time of the latter, a Sudra could marry only in 

♦ Quoted by A. O.cJjfbta in his MeligiQUS sects of the Hindus ]p, 77. 
t Mandala X, 90. 

t Translated by Prof. Williams in his Indian Wisdom, 

§ Manu, Oh, i, SI. Sr. 
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a Sxidra class, a Vaisya iu both Sudra and Vaisya clashes, a Ksha- 
triya in Sudra, Vaisya, and Kshatriya classes, and a Brahman in 
all the four classes.* Some of the Puranas also distinctly mention 
that among the three upper classes a person in ancient times 
could take food dressed by one of the lowest ranks.f The fixity 
of a profession from generation to .generation to the same families, 
and the strong lines of deniarkation between the classes, were 
gradually brought about in the course of time. Manu describes 
also several mixed classes resulting from the intermarriage of the 
primary castes. Of these four primary castes, the modern Brah- 
mans retain their pure origin, the Rajputs are the descendants of 
the ancient Kshatriyas, and the Vaniyas or Vanikas of the an- 
cient Vaisyas, the mixed classes have multiplied greatly since the 
time of Manu. 

Hereditary distinction is the common feature of all caste 
systems ; but the peculiarity of the Indian institution is the reli- 
gious character with which it has been invested. In order to 
explain the growth of the insular condition of the classes, treat- 
ing each other as people of different nationality, only holding 
communication in those points which are distinctly laid down in 
the several codes, wo should remember that a Hindu’s sole aim of 
existence in this world is to secure a better one in the next. He 
acts, he thinks, in short, he lives not for the present but for the 
future. The idea of transmigration, which has been propounded 
in the Srutis and the Smritis, forms the governing principle of 
all his actions. In Manu, Yajnavalkya and other Smritis, 
there is a chapter on karmaphala or consequences of acts, which 
gives an account of the various births which men must pass 
through after death according to the merits or demerits of their 
actions. The code of Manu describes the several classes with 
their respective vocations as they existed in his time, with the 
callings which each class could follow only in time of distress. 
It also contains a chapter on karmaphala^ in which it is distinctly 

• Manu, CA. iii, SI, 13 . 

t Aditya and Agni Parana aa quoted by A. CrDatta in hia tecU of 

the 
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mentioned that a Brahman who deviates from his rule of con- 
duct becomes a will-o^-the-wisp* after death, a Kshatriya be- 
comes a corpse-eating ghoul, a Vaisya becomes a filth-eating 
monster, and a Sudra becomes a moth-eating demon.f Now, 
Mauu not only shows the meritorious res^ilts of the perusal of 
the Smritis, but enjoins the reading of his own code in a regular 
manner ; a Brahman reader becomes free from all sorts of' sin 
which he may have committed in thought, word, or deed.J We 
can thus very well conceive how the laws of Manu as well as those 
of the other Smriti-Avriters were road, regarded, and acted upon, 
which gradually produced those strong lines of separation between 
the classes. Again, the duties of a class were always kept upper- 
most in the mind of the people by the performance of the praym- 
ehitta or penances in case of violation of social duties. For any 
voluntary act which may lead to the loss of caste, the penance of 
Santapana is enjoined, and for an involuntary act the Prajapatya 
is to be performed.§ Not to perform a penance is a sin for which 
a man gets an ugly life after death. || 

We cannot consider the social system of the ancient Hindus 
without noticing the condition of their women . in former 
days. Though the females have from ancient times been always 
dependant upon the stronger sex, — a peculiarity attached to 
the social system of all oriental nations, yet they were treated 
with kindness and respect ; and they possessed some rights and 
freedom of which they have now been deprived. Diiring the 
Vaidio period, they were considered capable of discharging the 
most sacred and important social duties : — a right which they 
possessed even at the time of the Eamayana and the Maha. 
bharata. Their absolute secluded condition which has been 
brought on by Mahamedan oppression, has indeed much to do 
with the deprivation of many of their social rights. They pos- 

• The was believed by the ancient Hindus, as is done by many 

•t present ; to have been a female-ghost which walked ahont in marshj’ places 
hi search of prey. t Oh, xii, Sis, 71, 7a. 

% Mann, Ch, i, Sis, 103, 104. | Ibid, Ch, xi, SI, 126. 

g Ibi^ Ch, xii, 81,. 63. The word « ” is explained by Kullnka 

Bhatte not performing penances and other meritoriont acts. 
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sessed perfect liberty to be present at the sacrifices and ceremo- 
nials,* could go about in the streets in their chariots, and 
ascend the hall of justice for the recovery of property.f But 
there was an evident tendency since the time of Manu to curtail 
their freedom and confine them within the walls of the zenana. 
Old Manu was rather* jealou%: he had no confidence in female 
virtue or honor. + She must in all stages of her life, he says, be 
dependant: in her childhood on her father, in her youth on her hus- 
band, and in her old age on her sons. § She must not travel about 
except in the society of her husband.il But ho could not or- 
dain their confinement, as ho himself la3^s down the theory of 
old customs. In tlie Ramayana also, we find that Rama felt 
some scruple in being comyjelled to expose his wife to the gaze 
of the people, but excuses himself on the ground that on certain 
occasions only women can apppear in public : in great calamities, 
at marriage, at Sayambara or election of husband, at a sacrifice 
and in an assembly .IF The subsequent literature also shows 
that though a certain restraint wpjS put upon their freedom, yet 
we see queens and highborn heroines giving audience to strangers 
and ambassadors, and resorting to temples and baths for purposes 
of worship and ablution. 

But the picture wo have of Hindu domestic life from an- 
cient authors is truly charming. In spite of the social restraint 
put upon their liberty and of their dependant condition, Manu 
enjoins husbands and sons to treat women with all manner of 
respect and affection. In whichever family, he says, love subsists 
between husband and wife, prosperity increases,* and whoever 
seeks for fortune must supply the ladies of his household with 
ornaments, apparel, and food on holidays and festivals, for the 
curse which they bestow owing to their ill-treatment, causes the 
ruin of the family. ft A wife must always be devoted to her hus- 
band, and serve 14ni as a god though he is devoid of all qualities, 

* See the story of Itathaviti in the Rig-Veda v, 61 
t R, V, i, 166, 124 t Manu, Ch, ix. Sis, 14, 16 
§ Ibid, Ch, V, SI. 148 and Ch, ix, SI, 3 1| Ibid, Ch, ix, SI, IS 

f Ramayana, Yuddhakanda < 3 Ch, iii, SI, 60 
tt Ch, iii, Sis, 69 and 5S 
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and never In thought, word or deed should dishonor him.* Wo* 
men should be employed in the preservation and expenditure of 
wealth, in purification and domestic duties, in the cooking of 
daily food, and in the management of householcj property and 
furniture.t* The picture of domestic happiness as drawn in the 
epics of Valmiki and Vyasa, are still more* beautiful and touch- 
ing. Parents are fondly attached to their children, children are 
obedient to their parents, younger brothers love their elder brothers 
with all the dovotediiess of friends, elder brothers are afiPectionate 
to a fault, wives arc loving, faithful, and obedient to their hus- 
bands, and husbands are doatingly fond of their wives. Every 
thing that makes the world happy and causes us to forget the 
troubles of life, is centred, as it wore, in their descriptions, truly 
said to have been the olfusions of inspiration, but quite natural 
and real. In the dramatic literature, we find that though wo- 
men were not indepondant, yet ladies of rank received outward 
homage and respect ; they were tended with care and affec- 
tion, and they possessed qualifications to mako a home happy and 
ethereal. 

There is evidence to show that in ancient India, though 
the women were dependant upon their male relations, yet 
their intellectual cultivation was not uncared for. In the most 
remote period wo find a lady named Visvavara of the family 
of Atri, was the author of a hymn of the Rig Veda.J Her 
name certainly would not have been mentioned, had not eduoa- 
cation been imparted to women. In the Brihat Aranyaka,§ 
Tajnavalkya is said to have taught his wife Gargi the Veda in its 
difficult part, the jnana handa, Manu prohibits indeed the perusal 
of the Vedas to women, but as his theory of domestic happiness 
turns upon the accomplishment and faithfulness of wives, and as 
he admits that a woman cannot be well secured by her male 
relatives by coiffi^ing her within home, unless she secure her- 
self, j| he certainly loft the other branches of knowledge open to 
them. Eukmini wrote a letter to Krishna expressing her love 

» Ch, V, Sis, 164 aad 165 f Ch, ix. 81. 11 

% Mandals r, hymn 18 5 Ch, iu. )) Ch, ix, SI, 12. 
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for him and her hatred for Sisupala.* Kalidasa speaks of female 
education in his Kumar-sambhava and in his dramas. Bhava- 
bhuti mentions Atreyi, a female devotee, as going from the 
hermitage of Valmiki for learning the Vedanta from Agastya 
and other sages.f Lilavati, the wife of Mandauamisra, arbitrat- 
ed in the schismatic disputation of her husband and Sankarachar- 
jya. Later on wo find in the Mahanirvaiia Tantra that a girl 
should bo brought up and cai’cfully instructed like a son.J All 
these facts leave no doubt in the mind that Hindu females were 
formerly educated ; such 4oblo and, wo should say, unparal- 
lelled examples of faithfulness and heroism as have been recorded 
by ancient authors of some women, could not have been the 
result of ignorance : they wore carefully trained and their minds 
properly cultivated to hold the inestimable ideas of all-sacriflo- 
ing love and unfiinching heroism. 

There can be little doubt also that the remarriage of widows 
was a national custom in the Vaidic period. It can be proved 
by various facts. Among the mantras of funeral ceremonies 
contained in the Big Veda, which were afterwards arranged con- 
secutively in the Taittiriya Aranyaka of the Black Yayur Veda, 
there is one which distinctly shows that a woman could be re- 
married after her husband’s death. According to the existing 
customs of those times, the wife of the deceased had to lie on the 
left side of the corpse on the pyre, but she w^as raised up by a 
younger brother of the deceased or a disciple or a servant with 
these words : ‘‘Rise up, woman, ihou licst by the side of the 
lifeless ; come to the world of the living, away from the hus- 
band, and become the wife of him who holds thy hand and is 
willing to marry thee.”§ There are also passages in the Atharva 

* Bhagvat, Ch, Lii, as expounded by Sridhara Svmami 
f Uttaia Ramacbarita, Act ii 

§ Translated by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra in his Funeral ceremonm of the 
Anc&nt Hindm, Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. iv, 1870, The text is the 
following : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fif 1 1 

T. Aranyaka, Ch, vi 
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Veda which support polyandry, or in other words, do not de- 
nounce it as a social or religious oflFence, if only a trifling cere- 
mony be performed;* a fortiori it may be argued that they 
tolerated in those times the second husband of a woman after her 
first husband’s death. It seems however that the custom was 
partially abolished long before the time of iSCanu ; a similar cus- 
tom, which was called nlyoya^ having come into vogue at the 
time of king Vena. This was the permission by the deceased to 
a brother or any other kinsman to procreate children by his 
widowed wife. But Mann did not approve even of this 
latter custom and denounced it as sinful ; ho however allows a 
virgin girl to marry after her husband’s doath.f It also seems 
that the remarriage of widows, though reprehended, was not 
generally abolished even at the time of Manu, for the son of a 
widow by her second husband was called Pannarhhava.X Val- 
miki, the author of the Eamayana, who transferred the manners 
and customs of Aryavarta to the south, says that Tara, the 
widow of Bali, became the wife of Sugriva after her husband’s 
death, and Mandodari, the wife of Havana, married Vibhishana 
after her husband was killed by Kama. It is also clear from the 
story of Damayanti in the Mahabharata, who cause’d a second 
myamhara to be convened for the election of a second husband, 
that such a custom was not considered improper, though it was 
not quite reputable. The Mahanirvana Tantra only speaks of 
the marriage of virgin widows.§ All these ^facts^ show that the 
marriage of widows was a national custom up to the period of 
the Mahabharata ; it was not abolished however till after the 
reign of Tudhisthira. 

It was perhaps owing to the abolition of the ‘marriage of 
widows in the Kali Tuga, which is said in the Mahabha- 
rata to have commenced on the very day of the abdication of the 
throne by Tudhisthira, that the horrible practice of Sati came 
into existence, Vas carrying the idea of devoteness of the 
wife to her deceased husband to the extreme. Though not at all 

* See Aksbaya Kamara Datta's Religious Sevts oj the Hindus jp, 79 

t Ch, ix, SI, 176 t Ch, ix, 81, 175 § Ch, xi, 81, 67 
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sanctioned by the mantras of the Tedas, yet by an ingenious 
perversion of a text of the Rig Yeda, or by a most unfoi*tunate 
mistake in its transcription, (for humanity’s sake we are willing 
to believe the latter,) that a semblance of religious sanction was 
given to the horrible rit% of concremation, revolting alike to 
human ideas and feelings. The maiiLra we allude to is the 
following : — 

'ST^rsitn ^c5Ri ii* 

“Let these women, who are not widowed, who have good 
husbands, apply the collyrious butter to their eyes ; without tears, 
without disease, worthy of every attention, let these wives enter 
the house” first. 

We have already said that most of the Rig Veda mantras 
regarding the funeral oeremonios were collated consecutively in 
the Aranyaka of the Black Yayur Veda tCli. VI.) but without 
any clue to the rituals in which they should bo used. Now, by 
a difference of reading of the text, which changed the last word 
(first) into {of fire,) and constructing the word avidhava 
to mean “not to be widowed,” the Hindus after the Mahabharata 
period regarded the verso as the authority for concremation.f 
The real bearing of the verso as explained by Bharadvaja anJl 
Bandhayana is this : on the tenth day after death the relatives 
by blood both male and female having assembled at a place out 
of town, should perform a little ceremony on the fire, and the 
chief mourner should then repeat the verso to the women to put 

* R. V. Mandala x, h, 18, For a detailed account, see Dr. Rajendralala 
Mitra’s Funeral cerenwmes of tlie Ancient IHndux 
t Raghunandana’s reading ia as follows : 

The version Mr. Colebrooke’s is as follows : 

which he thus translates : “ Om, Let these women, not to be widowed, good 
wives, adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves to the 
fire. Immortal, not childless, nor husbaudless, well adorned with gems, let them 
pass into fire, whose original ia water’* 
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on collyiium, and then they should return home.* Many women 
on the authority of this verse alone have been burnt along with 
their deceased husband. 

Had the authority for self-immolation been given in the 
Veda, Manu surely would not have left it iwinoticed : he merely 
says that a widow should thin her body by eating holy flowers, 
fruits and roots : should not even take the name of a different 
man (with evil motive) after her husband’s death, and should re- 
main a Brahmacharini (religious ascetic) till her death.f The 
Ramayana also does not mention the practice of Sati ; the three 
wives of Dasaratha did not perform self-immolation after their 
husband’s death, nor the wives of Bali and Ravana, as we have 
observed before. It is only in the Mahabharata that the first 
instance of the practice occurs : Madri burnt hersell alive with 
her deceased husband Pandu. In the third century before the 
Christian era, at the time of Alexander’s invasion, the custom 
had become general. At the time of the Mahanirvana Tantra, 
the practice was at its heiglit, but the author denounces it as very 
sinful.j: 

Associated with this morbid development of religious ideas, 
are the sacrifices of human beings who were given as offerings 
to the gods in ancient India, They formed the principal portion 
of the cultus of ancient Hindu worship. The history of this 
abhorrent practice may bo traced to the early period of the Rig 
Veda, in which the story of Sunahsepha establishes the fact 
beyond doubt.§ The Amimedha sacrifice, as contained in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yayur Veda, and the Piiru- 
Bhmmdha in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita of the White Tayur Veda, 

♦ See Funeral ceremonies of the Ancient Hindus ; J. A. S. 1870, j?. 266 
t Ch, V, Sis, 167 and 168 
} Ch, X, Sis, 79, 80 

^ ^*h fitancl I 

§ See Bt. Bajendralale Mitra’8\£r»m<i» SaeriAees in Aneient India ; J, A, 8, 
18T6 
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ro(iuired the immolation of human beings. Biik tlie time 
of the Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yayur Veda, these 
sacrifices wore made typical,* and the custom of oifering living 
human beings to the gods was not revived till after the introduc- 
tion of idolatry. We have already said that the worship of 
Sakti prevailed in the second century of the Christian era. It 
was to this divinity that human victims ivere oifered. Bhava- 
bhuti, wlio nourished at the beginning of the 8th century, 
speaks in his drama of Malati-Madhava of the two successive 
attempts made by Aglioraghanta, and his pupil Kapalkuiidala, 
a sorceress, to olfer Malati a victim to the terrible goddess 
Oliamunda, a form of Sakti,- but the attempts wero frustrated 
by the timely interpositions of her friends, A detailed dosorip- 
tion oi namvali or human sacrifice is given in the Kalika Purana.t 
Some of the Taiitras of the Vaiuacharis advocate also this inhu- 
man and abominable practice. 

Unman sacrifices in ancient India may bo viewed in two 
dilferent lights : first, whore the victims wore sacrificed by force, 
and secondly, where they offered themselves. With regard to 
the former, besides the sacrifices which we liavo mentioned before, 
tliero was auothei*, the custom of throAviiig the first horn babes 
into the Ganges at its junction witli the sea, whicli was observed 
for centuries till put down by the British government in the be- 
ginning of the present century.J The latter involved tho rites 
of Mahapradhatia or committing suicide by drowning one’s self in 
tho depth of the sea ; Bhrigapalana or suicide hy dashing one’s 
self from the top of a cliff* ; and the Tmhamla or burning one’s 
self to death in a slow fire. TJiese were tho rites that were por- 


• Ibid. 

t Kalika Purana, RadhiradJi/yaya, See Calcutta Review, No, xLvii, Vol, 
jcxiv, ^,47. ^ 

“ By a human sacrifice, attende<l by the forms laid down, Devi is pleased one 
thousand years, by u sacrifice of tlu-ee men, one' hundred thousand years, by 
liuman flesh, Kamakhya, Chandika, and Bhairava, who assumes my shape, are 
pleased one thousand years.” 

X Human Sacrifices in Ancient India, 

3 
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formed nofai only for pleasing the gods, but also for expiation, 
and future fruition. 

We shall now consider some of the habits of the people, 
which have at present been prohibited by their Sastras on the 
ground of utility or for warding off evil effects upon society, though 
enjoined before as auxilaries for ^;he performance of religious 
rites. We refer to the practices of drinking spirituous liquors and 
eating flesh meat, especially tho bovine meat. We have already 
said that in the Vaidic period all the Hindus were addicted to 
the drinking of the Soma juice beer. It was a necessary article 
for the performance of the ceremonials and sacrifices. It is prais- 
ed in the Eig Veda : “Tho sound of tho trickling juico is regard- 
ed as a sacred hymn. The gods drink the sacred beverage ; they 
long for it ( as it does for them :) they are nourished by it, and 
thrown into a joyous intoxication. Indra, the Aswins, the 
Maruts and A.gui, all perform their great deeds under its influ- 
ence. The beverage is divine ; it purifies, it inspires joy, it is a 
water of life . at gives health and immortality.^'* In short, 
it was considered as “a god." But the evil effects of drinking 
soon became known. Manu reckons tho drinking of spirituous 
liquors to be a heinous crime a — Mahapataka^^ but in another 
place, he says that it is no oriino to eat flesh meat or drink in- 
toxicating liquors, because men are naturally inclined towards 
them, but desistance from such eating and drinking is of great 
oonsequence.+ In the Eamayana, though it was considered to 
be reprehensible, it was not absolutely prohibited. The slaying 
of a Brahmana by Balarama, and tho destruction of the family 
of Krishna, tho descendants of Yadu, are recorded in the Maha- 
bharata to have been effected under tho influence of intoxication. 
These disastrous consequences of drinking brought on a complete 
prohibition. But the use of inebriating beverage at ceremonials 
was revived at origination of Sakti worship, in which wine is 
advocated by the Tantras as a necessary adjunct. 

Flesh meat was esteemed a valuable aliment by the ancient 

* R. V. yi, 47, See Mrs. Mauuing’s Ancient and Medics val India, Vol, i,jp. 32. 
tCh, 65. tOh. y, SI, 66. 
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Hindus. Even the eating of beef, which now sounds so horrible 
to the ear of an orthodox Hindu, was an ordinary fact in ancient 
India, At the Oomedhay the Snlagnva^ the Gammanaynm, and 
other sacrifices, cows* were slaughtered, and the flesh distributed 
among the persons concerned in them.* In ancient India a cow 
was killed on the arrival of a guest.f Manu refers to it not 
only in the Madhuparka ceremony, but also in other places. But 
the slaying of a cow is prohibited by Yajnavalkya and the Maha- 
nirvana Tantra which prohibits the eating of the flesh of human 
beings, of animals which have tho appearance of human beings, 
of cows which are very beneficial ( to mankind ) and of carni- 
vorous animals which are without any taste.J Manu gives a 
list in tho fifth chapter of his Institutes of animals which are fit 
for food, among which he says “ tho hedgo-hog, the porcu- 
pine, the guana, the rhinoceros, the tortoise are declared lawful 
by the wise among the five-toed animals ; and all quadrupeds 
having one row of teeth except camels.’’ Ho also declares that 
whoever having performed a ceremony (sradha, madhuparka, &c.,) 
in due form does not eat flesh, should after death bo born an ani- 
mal for twenty-one generations.^ It is only since tho Buddhist 
period, when sacrifices were abolished and when tho spirit of 
generosity for animal life became so strong, tliat flesh-eating has 
been considered a heinous offonco. 

The great vice of tho ancient Hindus was gambling. The 
consequences of gambling wore as acutely felt in tlie early period 
of tho Rig Veda, as they were in lator times. The thirty-fourth 
hymn of the tenth Mandala of the Rig Veda gives a faithful 
picture of a gambler’s life. The vice ran so high at the time 
of Manu that he was compelled to ordain sentence of death for 
the offence of gambling. || Valmiki refers to it, and in the 
Mahabharata wi& find that the vice had become fashionable; 

* See Dr. Hajendralala Mitra’s Beef in Ancient India, J. A. S. Vol xLi. 

t Bhavabhutis Uttara Baincharita, Act iv. 

X Mabanirvana Tantra, Bk. viii, SI, 108. 
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for Tudhisthira and Nala after losing everything they had in tin* 
world, at last staked oven their wives. The Mrwhehhakxilika^ ii 
drama by king Sudraka, shows that the vice was woefully preva- 
lent at the beginning of the Christian ora * 

Some of the customs which were extant before may be known 
from the fact of their prohibition in the present age. Wo quote the 
following passage from the TTdcaha Tatoa of Ragliunandana, tlie 
author of tho twenty-oiglit Tatvas, who flourished in the 16 th 
century. Tho author liimself quotes these passages from Para- 
sara, Hemadri, the Aditya and the Vrihannaradiya Purans. 
Tho following passages are from the Vrihannaradiya Purarnarf 
Soa-journoy ; carrying of tho Karaandalu (a begging ])ot); 
marrying of girls by the twice-born classes from different casies ; 
procreation of issues by a younger brotlicr of the husband ; 
slaying of animals at the Madhuparka ; offering of llesli meat at 
a Sraddha ; entering into Vauaprastiia (or tlie third stage of a 
Brahman’s lilb) ; bestowal of girls in marriage who have already 
been given away (widow-marriage) ; Brahmaoharjya for a long 
time ; human sacrifice ; horse-sacrifice ; suicide by drowning 
one’s self in the ocean ; gomedha or cow-sacrifice ; and sacrifices 
requiring immolation of cattle ; — these sacrifices are declared to 
be prohibited in the Kali Yuga by tho learned.” Parasara, 
Hemadri, and the Aditya Parana prohibit in addition to these 
the following : “ Killing of superior Brahmanas {i., r, those who 
are versed in tho Vedas; in fair warfare even if they come to tho 
attack : rodiioing the period of mourning on account of service or 
for reading (the Vedas) ; performance of expiations by Brali- 

* Act ii, 

t i 
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mans involving death ; condemnation for associating with offen- 
ders ; aocoptanoo as sons other than legitimate and adopted sons ; 
messing by a householder with a servant, cowherd, friend of the 
family and iBllf-sliarers (in ^agricultural produce) if they be of 
the Sudra caste ; going on a distant pilgrimage ; food dressed by 
Siidras for the Brahmans ; suicide by falling from high places 
or in fire ; suicide on aceoimt of old age ; and similar other 
works, are abstained from by the noble-minded and the learned 
lawfully at tlie beginning of the Kali Yiiga for tho welfare of 
the people : The practice of great men slioiihl be proof as strong 
as that of the Vedas.”* 

Notwithstanding the distinction that was made between 
religion and morality in some of their works, tlio ancient Hindus 
wm’e characterized by respect to their siiporiors, kindness to their 
inferiors, faithfulness to their fihmds, hospitality to their guests, 
and gratefulness to their bonefactoi’s. Wli never is courteous and 
always servos tho old, his life, learning, fame and strength in- 
crease ; never wound tho feelings of a man ; always give way to 
persons going in wheeled conveyances, to old men of more than 
ninety years of ago, to the sick, to carriers, to women, to a Brah- 

ciRT3«l ii 
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man returning from his preceptor’s house, to king and bride- 
groom ; and other similar rules of courtsey are minutely laid 
down in the second and third chapters of the Institutes of Manu, 
Various moral precepts may also bo gleaned from the several 
Smritip, the epics and the apologues. 


POESY. 

“Lorsque Pinnooence en larmes se retira de notre monde, elle 
rencontra la po^sie sur le seuil.” Alexandre Vinot. 

Two figures crossed each other at the gate 
When our first parents left fair Paradise ; 

One quitted them, her name was Innocence, 

With downcast look and stop no more elate, 

Soared by their gloomy brows and guilty eyes ; 

The other, with a sympathy intense 

Came to them in her stead — Ah I who was she ? 

Friend of our race, her name was Poesy. 

DeTiTA*. 


THE DUTY OF THE EDUCATED NATIVES OF 
INDIA TO PEOMOTE THE MATERIAL 
PROSPERITY OF THEIR COUNTRY. 

All our countrymen do not equally feel the urgency or im- 
portance of the duty of promoting the material prosperity of 
India, nor do they all .agree as to the nature of that duty. 
Some perhaps rest satisfied with the belief that things will 
take their natural course, and it is as useless for them to do 
any thing as to tr^to turn tho tide of the Ganges ; they think it 
imprudent and useless to make any exertions, and they are proud 
of their humility or modesty in deciding not to stir. Others 
admit that something ought to be done, but they do not know 
what, or if they do know, they think it useless to do any thing 
unless united into a body. But the right man is he who knows 
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and feels his duty, puts forth his best exertions to do it, and calls 
others to join him. A national sense of this duty is being 
gradually awakened, and, if so, . it is time that our educated 
countrymen develop it in an organized form to enable it to carry 
on its operations with elTect. Tlie time is now come. 

The Hindu mind is gradually taking a practical turn, and the 
circumstances are, as is to bo naturally oxpo‘cted, favorable to this 
tendency. The power of steam is now employed in many places 
instead of animal force to extract oil and grind flour ; gunny 
bags and gunny cloths are now chiefly made by power loom 
instead of by handloom, and cotton mauufacturos too have been 
improved by the introduction of European machinery. At the 
Olid of 1876 it was stated, that there were at work in India 47 
mills with 9,139 looms and 1,100,1J2 spindles. Some natives 
are said to have united into a company for tea planting, and 
another is said to have been formed in Bombay for the manu- 
facture of glass. All such facts foreshadow a fair prospect of the 
material prosperity of India. It is thought that the natives 
should now have systematic education in manufactures and arts, 
that they should now learn not merely from books, but from 
experiments made by themselves, and that they should investi- 
gate the laws of nature with a view to mako new inventions and 
discoveries. The Government and the enlightened public have 
already directed their attention to the establishment of an insti- 
tution for technical education, and it is believed that it will be 
opened on an early opportunity. The Science Association has 
already commenced its work and it is expected in time to gather 
strength and extend its operations. 

Under such circumstances, the Hindu mind is naturally 
expected to take a practical turn, and it is proper to bo so 
directed. Our chief fault which counteracts this tendency lies 
however in leaving the practical affairs of life to take care of 
themselves, in separating entirely the spheres of art and science, 
in lifting up knowledge to the region of the clouds, instead of 
bringing it down to the level of common understandings. 

The proper remedy already in operation against such evils 
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is English oducation in general, and the study of EngUsli 
medical science in particular, — this science being taught in such 
a way as to give an idea of the value of experiments and to 
present the real objects of knowledge before the understanding 
and the senso^i. A similar training is also the result of the study 
of Civil Engineering. Cousecpiently those* who excel in such 
professional knowledge have, in addition to their professional 
business, another more important duty, tho duty of bringing 
down knowledge to the level of common understandings. Tho 
native artists and mechanics have no learning, and if the learned, 
proud of being able to think, despise to work, thought will never 
be wedded to the useful arts. Before this can be done, the work- 
men must learn, and the learned must work. Hence it is tho 
duty of the educated, and especially of those who have received 
professional eduoation, not only for the general good, but also for 
their own benefit, to devote themselves to the application of 
knowledge to practical purposes as well as to the extension of 
practical knowledge ; and if they find it impossible to do much 
by individual exertion, they ought to form associations for such 
purposes. The work rocpiired to bo done is immonse ; it must be 
done gradually and by parts. We cannot form an idea of it all 
at once. 

To begin with what chiefly lies within tho province of 
medical men on account of their acquiring a good amount of 
knowledge in chemistry, which can be applied not only to inodi- 
oine, but to many other arts of life, and which has hitherto been 
used not much further than iu prescribing powders for green 
lights and red lights, in preparing some essences or mineral 
waters, it is of the first importance, for helping the development 
of the resources of the country, to go to tho goldsmith, to tho 
bleacher, to the dyer, to the painter, to the farmer, to teach what 
improvements cap he pointed out to be made in the work of each : 
and he, who hatfpm^)t learned the science to do such service to the 
country, has certainly learned it to little purpose. Tho chemist 
can ascertain by experiment the composition of barrilla, for 
instance, and prescribe the process of manufacturing soap of as 
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fine a quality as that imported from the United Kingdom ; he 
can turn to account the suggestion of Dr. Roxburgh, who ob- 
served that the two species of Salioornia and one of Salsola are 
so abundantly found o:i the Coromandel Coast, a# to yield suffi- 
cient barilla (or the nianufaetiire of soap and glass for the con- 
sumption of the whole world, and thus to afford the natives use- 
ful employment ; he can thus apply his knowledge to the improve- 
ment of arts and benefit not only the public, but himself. We 
best serve ourselves, wlien we serve others. 

Every department of knowledge has its use, and the man 
possessing that knovvledgo is* naturally by duty bound to turn it 
to proper account. But e')usidoring all the circumstances con- 
nected with <li(3 state of the pooplo of this country, one can have 
no doubt that men of professional education owe a duty to their 
country, fiir mor*'. important than any other. By men of profes- 
sional education, who have cliiefiy to work for the promotion of the 
material prosperity of this country, wo mean not only medical 
men, but wo also include in the class men trained in the engineering 
profession, for wo recpiiro improvement, such as can bo achieved 
not only by the application of the knowledge of chemistry and the 
physical sciences, but also sncli as can be brought on by the skill- 
ful application of mechanical laws. The use of machinery is as 
necessary as the utilization of the laws of chemical combination. 

Take for instance the process of making paper as described 
in the Pmijah Mannfaetares by Mr. Baden Powell. 

“At first the fibrous material chiefly old gunny cloth, or 
tdt^ is cut up by hand with little pieces with a rude iron chopper ; 
the dust is then shaken out of it ; it is next moistened ; mixed 
with a certain quantity of Sajjiy and is submitted to the jhandar 
or pounder. The pounder consists of a heavy beam of wood, 
working on a pivot so as to form the long arm of an unequal 
lever; the end of ^he arm is fitted with a cylindrical block of 
wood, on which is fixed a small iron tooth or central hammer, 
which strikes upon a stone placed below ; this lower end of tho 
lever strikes down into 9i, pucka trough, whiohis partly filled with 
the fibre to be pounded. A workman stands with one foot on 
4 
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the shorter end of the beam or jhandar, and by pressing it down, 
forces the loaded end up which in its turn falls by its own 
weight, crushing the fibre that is beneath it. A man crouches 
down in one <S)rner of the trough, and keeps throwing the fibrous 
material on to the stone under the beam each time, as it descends 
with a heavy thump. Of course, the quantity of- fibro submitted 
to the blow each time is very small, but by gradually throwing 
piece after piece, the whole gets pounded. The material is then 
taken out, washed in a stream of water, made into square cakes 
with more and left exposed to sun and air for some time, 

after this, it is again pounded, and again washed. When the 
whole is in a rude pulp and tolerably clean, it is mixed with 
water in a masonry trough, stirred up continually by men with 
bamboo sticks, and when the whole pulp is of a proper consisten- 
cy, the paper maker sits down with his strainer frame, and dip- 
ping it in with a peculiar knack, catches a fine layer of pulp on 
the strainer, which, when the water has drained off, forms a sheet 
of paper; these sheets are placed one over the other as they are 
made. When a sufficient number has been collected, the mass 
is taken away to a dry wall previously prepared with a smooth 
coating of plaster. The workman then takes a thin, broad and 
stiff bYnsh, like an English house brush, only thinner, and de- 
taching sheet by sheet, spreads each flat against the wall, to 
which it adheres by its own moisture, the workman gently 
smooths it over with the brush. When dry, the paper readily 
peels off, and is then ready to be polished. This is effected by 
smearing each sheet all over with a kind of starch prepared from 
wheat, and when this is dry, a gloss is imparted to the paper by 
rubbing over and over each sheet with a round smooth flint stone 
over a concave surface of smooth wood.” 

The object being to bleach, wash and^educe the t&t to pulp, 
the chemist ought be able to suggest improvements in the 
process of bleaching and washing, while the man skilled in 
mechanical laws ought to suggest how power may be most con- 
veniently applied. ' The former ought to be able to point out 
pther materiflds than the t&t from which paper can be made, and 
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the latter ought to shew how steam or any other power may be ap- 
plied to spare the labor of men. . 

Let them not despise the idea of making improvements 
upon a process still hopelessly behind the improvcKi prooess fol- 
lowed in England o» elsewhere ; let them not rest satisfied saying 
that if any paper manufactory is to be set up, let it be done at 
once on English model. If it could be done, it would certainly 
be highly useful ; but a deeper study of social science will con- 
vince us tliat no substantial benefit can be derived by a sudden 
innovation, and tliat gradual improvement is the sure indication 
of permanent good, because people canuot follow a sudden change, 
but they can see their way, if it is gradual. Thus a skillful 
teacher in a class is not he who, in solving a problem, for in- 
stance, jumps into the conclusion with the facility which may 
bo natural to himself, but he wlio fights with dullness and diffi- 
culty and puts into exercise that effort which the learner must 
make before he sees his way to the conclusion. The skill prac- 
tised in schools is to be also practised in the world, and for the 
very same reason. 

A sudden change is not generally possible. Supposing a 
cotton manufactory is opened in Calcutta after the model of one 
in Manchester, supposing capital and machinery are at hand, still 
the chief want felt will be that of men, and if the manufactory is 
set to work with English workmen, a class of men here will thus 
be thrown out of occupation, without knowing what to do. Where- 
as suggestions being made to those men of improvements by 
gradual steps,Vhereby they can work with less trouble and in a 
shorter time, they are sure to adopt them, and thus in the course 
of time Calcutta may work as Manchester. The plea, that our 
countrymen are singularly conservative and stationery, and that 
they are opposed to improvement, is a misrepresentation of human 
nature. From what we have premised, it. is clear that.not only the 
workmen must learn and the learned must work, but that the im- 
provement must be gradual. 

Let not however the whole burden be placed on those who 
have received professional education ; even men of sound general 
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oduoation are capable of doing much, at least in the way of help- 
ing their brethren. The responsibility rests on the educated class 
generally ; a large share rests also on the zemindars, of wliotn 
most receive a fair amount of English education, and who are in 
a position to do a great amount of good, in proportion to their 
means, influence and knowledge. The country looks to them for 
her good or her ovil in future. The workmen know not to do 
their work better, and if those who do or can know how it can be 
better done, neglect to inform those who work, they are faitliless 
to their country and false to their trust. Let them not neglect to 
do their duty, and they shall have ample reward in the satisfac^ 
tion of doing it for themselves, in the improvement of their country, 
and in the happiness of future generations. 

It is possible for any one of them singly to do something, if he 
has a correct idea of his duties and a proper estimate of his abilities. 
He may take up any art or manufacture for which he may have a 
liking, observe how it is done in this country, learn by study how it 
is done elsewhere, for instance in England, find one or two points 
in which the process here followed may be improved, suggest to 
an artist or manufacturer the improvement ho proposes, examine 
how it succeeds, and point out to him tlie advantage. It is true 
that the native workman is found to tread on the old beaten path, 
and is averse to much innovation, but it is simply because he has 
no idea of the improvement w'hich his work admits of ; being him- 
self ignorant of the process how it is done in other countries, he is 
satisfied with what ho has learnt from his forefathers. But if he is 
ignorant, others who are informed can communicate to him the re- 
sults of their study; and when this is done, it is absurd to suppose 
that a man*will not seek his own interest or make no use of any 
improvement. 

In order to make such a practical application of knowledge, 
we must know process of a work followed in this country, 
and that which is followed elsewhere. The process here followed 
may be learned hy actual observation, but the want first felt 
is that of books shewing the natural products and their uses as 
well as the processes of all the arts and manufactures of this 
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country. Such books are not altogether wanting, but these 
are not generally available to those who wish to make use of 
them, and in some cases they are not fully within their compre- 
hension, There is a similar want of cheap and available books for 
learning conveniently ithe arti^aiid manufactures best practised in 
other countries. To supply the want of such books, to make 
them generally available and to bring them within the range of 
common understanding, are then the first duties of our educated 
countrymen. Keeping practical usefulness in view, they in doing 
so will also find it their duty to examine many things with re- 
foronco to their several properties and uses, in order that if they 
are not easily or cheaply available in this country, some other 
things which are available may be substituted for them. This 
want of the knowledge of the properties of things, whereby one 
thing may be substituted for another with similar ofiect, is gene- 
rally felt. Many works containing recipes^ which artists and 
matrons in England find extremely useful, are found on the tables 
of native gentlemen, who are led by the contents, the opinions of 
the press or other recommendations to hope to make a good use of 
them ; but they are very often disappointed. 

However, by the extension of useful knowledge, as far as it 
Van bo efibeted through the private exertions of individuals, there 
may be in the course of time a marked improvement in arts and 
manufactures, but should such exertions be combined the result 
must necessarily bo manifold. The publication of books shewing 
the natural products, arts and manufactures of this coiitry as 
well as the arts and manufactures of countries whore they 
are best carried into operation, and also of books supplimen- 
tary to them shewing the articles available in this coutry, which 
can be substituted for those used in others, will necessarily clear 
the way to shew^^^the intermediate steps, where the state of arts 
and manufactures, as practised in this country, may be brought 
up to the higher level to which they have attained in other civiliz- 
ed countries. The knowledge of practical utility being thus 
more widely diffused, the number of those on whom rests the res- 
ponsibility of promoting the welfare of the country will also 
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increase, and the people being themselves able to proceed fairly 
with their work, which they will find advantageous, the progress 
of improvement will be necessarily accelerated. All this can be 
done without the aid of Government, of any institution ; and if 
our educated countrymen help eacji other, £ and co-operate with a 
resolute purpose, a proper sense of duty and with due energy and 
perseverance, they will soon see their way to bright prospects 
before them. 

The difficulty, however, is in organizing a system of co- 
operation. There are men able to do much who waste their 
time because they say they do not know what to do. The 
folly of complaining of the shortness as well as the tediousness 
of time is very common. A proper sense of duty makes a man 
find a vast amount of work, and then he finds no time to waste. 
Then he is ready to undertake any amount of work alone, call- 
ing on others to help him, not that he may work less, but that 
more work may bo done. There are men who have a sense of 
duty, but they complain that it is useless to do any thing alone • 
In point of fact, howovor, no man is so insignificant in society 
that he does not exercise some influence about him, and that any 
thing which he honestly does with the sincere object of doing 
good, can ever be entirely out of purpose. The proper sense of 
duty and the resolution to act up to it are first to be looked for, 
and when those are not wanting, the system of co-oporation will 
be easily organized ; but it is not easy to see how it ma; - bo orga- 
nized as long as these are wanting. Perhaps, there are hundreds 
of men in Calcutta, whoso services may be expected to contribute 
to the good of the country. Perhaps, they may form themselves 
conveniently into as many bodies, as there are municipal sections, 
and each body may have a definite object of improvement to 
carry out, or a particular subject of useful knowledge to cultivate, 
improve and dissfeminate, each individual bringing with his own 
share of knowledge or suggestions for improvements, which he 
can make by his own studies, observations and experiments. In 
the Mofussil, the native gentlemen who hold some position of 
importance, such as judicial officers, pleaders, doctors, school* 
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masters aad others, who are generally men of sound ediioation, 
may form themselves into a body with a view to work out some 
improvements in agriculture and manufactures within ttieir 
sphere. In some stations, good work is to somo extent done in 
this way, and it is desfrable that such opportunities of improve- 
ment should not bo neglected. But in large cities, the work 
of improvement is not done to an extent to which it may 
be done ; and in Calcutta it is certain that we do not find a hun- 
dredth part of that activity and exertion, which we should expect 
to find considering the opportunities and the number of persons 
lit for useful work. In the Mofussil, there is a largo field for 
improvement in agriculture ; in towns, for tliat in manufactures. 
But in order that all tliis work may bo done systematically and 
with a uniformity of purpose, there ought to be an association to 
encourage and regulate such work throughout the country. As 
the Science Association has for its object the improvement of 
scientific knowledge, that of an association which is wanted, 
ought to bo the improvement of agriculture and manufactures 
and the development of the productive resources of India in 
general. Unless there is such an association, formed and con- 
ducted by the elite of the nation, it cannot be said to have a full 
comprehension of its duties. 

The Government of India have shewn by the establishment 
of the Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, the 
importai^CG of doing the work, and though it was originally 
designed to satisfy the interests of the cotton trade in Manchester, 
yet being founded on a broad basis, it is not liable to the charge 
of serving the interests of a party. The object of the Government 
is the increase of revenue, that of the nation the increase of the 
comforts and happiness of the people. The work being the same, 
the modm operandi must also be the same, aad the objects, how- 
ever apparently different, must on a comprehensive view be 
identical. And in order that the work* done on the part of the 
Government may promote the double purpose of blessing both 
the Government and the people, it is necessary that those who 
work for the Government should have broad principles of humani- 
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ty, heart-felt sympathy with the people and true Christian charity. 
The people ought also to be kept duly informed of the proceed- 
ings of the Government at least so far as their interests are con- 
cerned. But though the work may be done by Government, yet 
that does not dimiiiisli the responsibility of the nation to do it for 
itself, so that tlioy may help each other in developing the resources 
df the counhy, to serve the double purpose of enriching the nation 
and at the same time to increase the public revenue. The Gov- 
ernment may put further incentives before the people, where- 
by they may be set up to make improvements by themselves, either 
actuated by hope of reward or gain or stimulated by the principle 
of competition. This can be best done by holding exhibitions. 
Model farms under the supervision of Europeans, skilled in 
agriculture, may load the cultivator of the soil to introduce 
some improvements. Thus, much can be done by Government. 
It is not our purpose to discuss whether all that is required 
to be done by Government is done, but the frequent famines and 
the absonse of any effective moans to prevent their recurrence , 
incline the public to form no favorable opinion of tlie department. 
The public require to be bettor inforinod of the proceedings of 
Government in this department, and the Government ought to 
make the people co-operate with them ; and thus both the nation 
and the Government will be benefited. 


DIE WEISZE FRAtf. 


^‘ Though mirrors best adorn a lady^s room, 

Yet you, I see, have none, sweet Bertha,, . , .why 
I’ll tell you Maud, my best and earliest friend. 

When firsf^^e came to dwell in D arnel Chase 
Four years ago, this house had not been built, 

But on it’s site the lofty manor stood. 

Where the forefathers of my lord had lived 

Since Richard Crookback’s reign, and though decayed, 
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And tenanted by troops of owls, this pile, 

Had pleasant rooms ; the suite of four that lay, 

Around this very spot, and overlooked 
That slope, my lord selected for my use 
When I arrived, and 1 must freely own 
I liked them much, they wore perhaps too far 
From the domestic offices, which lay 
On the north eastern side, but for that fault, 

The cheerful prospect from their windows made 
Abundant recompense, for it embraced, 

Extensive tracts of cultured land, and woods 
Laced by the breakers of the silver sea. 

Well, in this ancient house a sitting room, 

(One of the four I occupied,) possessed, 

A lofty mirror framed in ebony ; 

It faced a window in a small recess. 

Where oft I came at noon to knit and read. 

One frosty day, my lord being out, I sat 
In this sequestered nook to watch the lawn, 

But chancing for a moment to turn round, 

In the great mirror opposite I saw, 

A stranger^s countenance beside my own : 

It was surmounted by a curious cape. 

Like that which ladies wore in Crookback’s time ; 

Startled, I glanced arouml to ascertain, 

If any visitor had nnperceived 

Entered the chamber, — No ! the room was clear. 

And the door fastened with a massive bar ! 

Again I scanned the mirror, — there it peered ! 

With BpitjEtful gaze rivotted on my face ! 

It stayed one minute full — ^then faded ofT, 

And I, o’eroome with fear, sunk on the floor. 

I lay half stunned some time, — at length the sound, 

Of wheels and horses in the court beneath, 

Occasioned by my lord’s return, revived . J 

6 
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My prostrate soul, — I rose — undid the door, 

And rushed down stairs with haste to welcome him. 

That eve we left for town, but ever since, 

I venture not, like others, to adorn . 

My sitting room with sheets of shining glass, 

Or look into a mirror when alone. 

D. 


BIANCA. 

OR 

TIIK YOUNG SPANISH MAIDEN. 

“ Felicitc pas«?e 
Qiii ne pent reveiiir, 

Tourment de la peiisce, 

Que n’fii-jo eii le perdaiit, perdu le souvenir ! 

CHAPTER I. 

It was a cold, drizzling day of February. The hare trees 
waved their witlierod branches to the biting wind, in a weird 
and mournful manner, as if they wore wringing their hands in 
agonised despair. 

A funeral procession was winding slowly up the path ; two 
mourners followed tlie coffin ; the church yard was ir. a lonely 
place ; so there were no half-curious, half-sympathising people 
following. It was the daughter of Alonzo Garcia a foreign 
gentleman residing in England, his eldest daughter and his most 
loved ; the youngest was by his side, Bianca. She did not weep ; 
she was calm and quiet, and followed her father with a downcast 
race ; no tear was there in her eye. The Eector, Mr. Smith 
waited at the ves^ ; he shook Mr. Garcia’s hand but did not 
utter a word. He also took Bianca’s hand in both of his, in a 
fatherly way ; his grasp, his kindly look, brought the tears to her 
eyes, and she bent her head lower. Then they all followed the 
sad procession. Through the drear wind and falling snow, clear, 
8oft, mournful yet comforting was heard the voice of Mr. Smith. 
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I am the resurrection and the life, saitli the Lord : he that be- 
lievoth in rae, though he were dead, yet shall he live : and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’’ 

“ I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day uppn the earth. And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see'^God : whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another.” 

“We brouglit nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed bo tlie name of the Lord.’’ 

“ I said, I will take hoed to my ways : that I oUend not in 
my tongue.” 

“ I will keep my mouth as it were with a bridle : while the 
ungodly is in my sight.” 

Mr. Smith stopped ; father and daughter lifted their eyes ; 
they had arrived at the place of rest. 

Now the procession stopped ; Miss Garcia stooped down to 
place a wreath of wdiito roses on the coflin ; two small buds fell 
from the garland to the ground ; she took tliem up and kept 
them within her hand. ‘ Twas dead Inez’ gift to her ; thought 
she. 

They lowered the coffin. Tlio father stood, silent, his eyes 
half-closed, his lips trembling ; was he praying ? was ho weep- 
ing ? Bianca’s tears fell silently, drop by drop ; sometimes a 
deep-drawn sigh shook her slight frame ; she kept down the sobs 
in that way. The first lump of eartli was thrown over the pale 
blue colored coffin ; it was soon invisible. The grave was filled. 
Every one went away. Father and daughter stayed some mi- 
nutes longer ; at last Miss Garcia took her father’s hand in her 
own. “ Como away father, come home.” Ho went with her 
docilely. She turned back her head once more ; oh, she longed 
to go and lay herself down on the newly made grave, and die 
there. 

They came home. The father went straight to the room 
whence the dear dead bad been borne away, where she had peuss^ 
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ed her last days. Uis daughter did not follow. She knew she 
could do nothing'to console him. God even cannot, sometimes. 
Let the mourner remain alone with the Divine Comforter : He 
will give him peace and strength to hear the sorrow. Bianca en- 
tered her own room. She sat by the window ; a book lay open 
on the table ; her eye fell upon it ; Inez was very fond of it ; it 
was Tennyson’s In Memoriam. The first lines Bianca came 
upon were 

Come, let us go, your cheeks are pale, 

But half my life I leave behind : 

Methinks my friend is richly shrined, 

But I shall pass ; my work will fail. 

Yet in these ears till hearing dies, 

One set slow boll will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes. 

I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 

How often had she heard Inez repeat these lines in her soft 
silvery voice ! 

I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 

Eternal greetings to tho dead ; 

And ‘Ave, Ave, Ave’, said, 

‘Adieu, adieu’ for evermore ! 

She closed the book and looked out of the window. Where 
was Inez now ? Beneath the cold earth ; — She so delicate was 
now sleeping quietly in the wild churchyard with nothing 
between her and the inclement sky, but a thin oak-plank, and 
the newly turned sod. Bianca’s heart ‘ se serra ’ convulsively 
at the thought. Why should she so strong be housed from the 
weather in a wa]cm, lighted room, while pale Inez lay cold and 
stiff in the lonei^grave-yard ? She looked with drear despair at 
the drizzling enow and rain. Her large eyes were dilated ; she 
opened the window (it was a glass door) and stept out into the 
garden. She smiled, it was a strange, peculiar smile, ‘I amjike 
you now Inez dear,’ murmured she, and sat down on the soaked 
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grotmd, her head bent down, lEow long she remained there she 
did not know. It was getting dark when a hand was placed on 
her Shoulder ; and a voice, Martha’s voice said. ‘ Miss Bianca 
whatever are you at ?’ Slie opened her eyes but without stir- 
ring. ‘ Miss Bianca^i Miss Jiianca/ cried Martha beseechingly, 
‘Pair thing, puir thing, she does not hear.’ And Martha shook 
her by the shoulders. ^ Are yo benumbed, are ye frozen P’ She 
rose now. ‘No Martha ; there’s nothing the matter me.’ 
‘ But why are yo out, all alone, in the snow ? If ye go on in 
this way, ye’ll soon follow sweet Miss Ine::.’ ‘Would to God, I 
could exclaimed she below her breath, and her brown eyes 
looked dreamily and Ion gingly at the drear scenery around. ‘And 
if ye were baith to leave your auld lather, what’s to become of 
him I should like to know ? Slio turned her lace towards the old 
Scotch woman. ‘ You are rigid, Martlia. Poor papa she mur- 
mured, and got up. ‘Ye are wot through Miss Bianca, ye must 
change your clothes.’ ‘ I’ll take a cup of tea first Martha, and 
papa must have something.’ She entered the dining room. 
Header let me describe her to you a little. 

She was not beautiful; of the middle height; her slight 
figure was very graceful ; her face was not quite oval ; her fore- 
head was low ; her lips wore full, sensitive and mobile ; her 
colour was dark ; have you over seen an Italian peasant girl ? 
When she blushed or was excited, the color mounted warm and 
deep to her pale olive cheek ; she was beautiful then ; her dark 
brown eyes, ‘ just like Keeper’s’ (the dog’s) her father would say, 
smiling, — were large and full ; in fact this pair of eyes and her 
long, black curls were her only points of beauty. 

Martha brought her a cup of tea, she took it ; then made 
one largo cup for her father and went upstairs. She hung up her 
dress ; her father must not see her thus drenched ; he would be 
anxious. ThenJ^he softly entered the room where the much- 
loved had died. Her father was on his knees beside the bed ; she 
put the cup gently on the side-table, and came quietly and knelt 
beside him. Some time elapsed ; she was weeping silently to 
herself; when a hand was placed heavily and slowly on her 
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ehoulder, Sho knew it waa her father's. A thrill of unknown 
pleasure she felt at this touch. He had never caressed her ; Inez 
had been his favourite. He loved both his daughters, but inez 
with her childlike grace, her utter dependence on him, her caress- 
ing ways, had been his best-loved ; Bianca although younger, was 
so grave, so sedate, so womanly, so independent, that ho looked 
on her as his counsellor ; sometimes even he would ask her advice 
in som'' ^portant matter ; she was his right hand he would 
say, as good as a son to him ; beneath her girl's boddice boat a 
heart as bold as any man’s ; beneath her wavy curls was a head 
as sharp and intelligent as any mathematician’s.” Inez was the 
being to whom both were devoted ; father and sister worshipped 
Inez. Sometimes Bianca felt a jiang when she saw her father 
pass his hand on his eldest daughter’s shoulder ; or, but this was 
very rarely, for M. Garcia was not a demonstrative man, kiss her 
on the cheek. “ After all, he loves Inez best,” Bianca would 
think awake in her bed ; and is not that right ? Inez wants 
to be looked after ; she is so loving ; no wonder he loves her best. 
I should not be jealous ; I am strong ; I can take care of myself.” 
During Inez’s illness no mother could have been a hotter nurse 
than young Bianca was. It was a wonder how she would keep 
awake three or four nights running ; she never left the house 
even for a walk ; sometimes sho would go out to buy some grapes 
or pears, — Inez was so fond of fruits.” Much-loving, much-loved 
Inez ! 

M. Garcia rose at last. ‘‘ Come Bianca, she is at peace 
now.” They both went out ; she took him to the parlour; and 
gave him the cup of tea. He did not take further notice of her; 
he was looking at the stars. After a pause, he said, half to him- 
self. “But last tuesday, she was with us, and now beyond the 
stars ! How strange it all seems.” A silence. Presently she 
said quietly, “yd^f tea is getting cold, father, drink it.” He 
did so, and pushed the cup towards her ; she filled it again. 
“It is refreshing” he said. They remained silent for the space 
of about two hours engrossed in thought. Bianca coughed 
severed times whfie both were so absorbed. “Have you got 
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a cold Bianca Said her father anxiously. “A slight one, 
father.’’ “How did you catch it f you must take great care of 
yourself, now my child.” And ho put his hand out to her ; she 
put her’s in it, and came and sat quietly beside him on a low stool 
at his feet. Presently she Said, “Father shall I read to you P” 
“Yes, do. Take something warm before you go to bed tonight.” 
“Yes, father ; what shall I read ? The 14th chapter of John ?” 
He nodded, and she opened the book. In her soft yet rich tones 
she read, “Lot not your heart bo troubled, neither let it be afraid. 
Yo believe in God, believe also in me.” When she had finished 
the chapter, she closed the book slowly. Tliey then knelt down 
and prayed. “Now Bianca, go to bed.” He rang the bell. 
“Martha get Miss Bianca something warm, she has got a bad 
cold.” “No wonder she lias with — “ Bianca interrupted her ; 
“come away Martha ” Outside the dining room ; “Martha ” — 
said she, “you must not tell father where I was this morning.” 
‘‘Very well. Miss Bianca.” Martha brought her young mistress 
a cup of hot spiced wine. Bianca drank it, then she went up- 
stairs, She went towards the door of her sister’s room, she turned 
the lock slowly and outored. She half expected to see Inez there 
in her wliite robe lying quiet and pale in her coffin, with her 
arms across her breast, and her dark, soft hair framing Iier peace- 
ful, beautiful face, and her lips ]ialf-op(3n in a calm, gentle, and 
happy smile. She had seen lier thus la.st night. Bianca knelt 
beside the bed and prayed. She came out half an hour after- 
wards ; a stop was mounting the stairs ; she passed quickly and 
silently to her own room. She heard the steps stop before the 
door. Would he go in ? No. He went to his own bedroom. 

Next morning when Bianca awoke, she involuntarily turned 
her face towards tlie bed whore Inez used to sleep before her 
illness. She turned . her head away presently with a sigh ; she 
got up and kneeling at the foot of the bed, wept, with her head 
buried in the counterpane. She did not pray ; — Inez come back ; 
— ^that was her cry, mmng fyom her heart ; by and by the tears 
dropped slower ; she was thinking. “ How happy she is I ” 
thought she, “ in that garden full of flowers, as she said ; how 
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liappy she is, with dear mother walking beside her. Is the garden 
very beautiful, Iftez And again the bitter cry went forth, 
“0 Inez tako me with you I I feel so very wretched ! She 
knelt there sometime ; gradually a sense of numbness came over 
her ; her eyes became dry. She get up, dressed, and sat down 
before the open window. ‘‘Father must not see that I have 
cried.’’ The cold morning air soon dissipated all the traces of 
tears and she went downstairs. “Is not father risen yet, Mar- 
tha She asked surprised at finding the dining-room empty. 
“No Miss.” She went upstairs and tapped at her father’s door ; — 
“Shall I come in, father ?” “Yes.” She entered. “Why! Still 
in bed father ! Are you ill ?” “Yes Bianca ; feel my forehead 
and hands child.” She did so. They were burning hot. “You 
have got the fever father ; I must send for the doctor.” Her 
father passed his hand over her head. “What would you do 
Bianca, if I were to leave you and die ?” said ho half jestingly. 
“You are not going to die father, I won’t let you” — smiling, but 
she turned her face away to hide the rising tears. He sighed. 
“But to me it would bo the best thing, I ask nothing but to be 
at rest.” “I must get you something warm father” rising, “and 
write to the doctor.” She went out and shut the door after her. 
On the staircase she stopped a few minutes, then entered her own 
bedroom and sat down in a chair. The tears fell fast. Will he 
indeed die ? “God,” she thought, “give me a sign that he will 
live. Oh God ! Think this not presumptuous but give faith to 
thy servant and strengthen her.” She knelt down and opened 
the Bible. The words which struck her eye were : “Behold I 
will bring it health and cure, and I will cure them, and will re- 
veal unto them the abundance of peace and truth.” She read 
the passage again and again with a happy smile, while the tears 
were still bright ^ her wet cheek ; then she kissed the words 
and closed the book. Lord, I thank Thee,” said she, with her 
forehead leaning on the “Gospel of peace.” She was strength- 
ened. She came down, wrote to the doctor, and then brought M. 
Garcia his tea. 

Presently there was a tap at the door, and Martha entered. 
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Please sir, there is Mr. Smith waiting downstairs, will he come 
in ?** “Bj all means. Bianca bring him here. I should like 
to see him.’* Bianca went down. Mr. Smith was waiting in the 
hall. The front door was open, and gusts of fresh wind were 
sweeping in. Mr. Smith topk Bianca’s two hands in his own. 
“And how is papa ?’* “He is very ill ; he wants to see you Mr. 
Smith. ” “ 111 ! I am sorry to hear that. What is the matter 
with him P” “Fever.” And the girl’s eyes filled. “Poor child ! 
Poor child !” Said the Rector patting her on the head ; God will 
give you strength to bear all this. His grace is sufficient for us.” 
He followed her upstairs. The Rector wont to the bedside of the 
patient. They did not talk much, but the silent and sincere 
sympathy apparent in Mr. Smith’s mild face was more weleome 
than a host of words from any of Job’s comforters. 

Bianca sat by the window. Tho doctor presently came. 
Ho prescribed ; then went away ; ho was a busy man. 

A week past, a week of intense bodily and mental suffering ; 
on the seventh day M. Garcia opened his eyes, and recognised 
his daughter. He almost started at first. Her pale profile, as 
she sat quietly by the window recalled his lost Inez vividly to his 
mind. “Come here, Bianca.” She went and put her hand in 
his, he grasped it warmly and tears camo into the eyes of both. 
God had been merciful to Bianca. 

Chapter II. 

More than twelve months had passed. It was a bright June 
day. A young man and woman were sauntering thoughtfully in 
the fields. It was Bianca and Mr. Walter Ingram. “ Look Mr. 
Ingram isn’t the sun beautiful P Tho west seems lightened by a 
bonfire.” He turned half round : “ Yes ; it is very beautiful 
he said. He w^ a rather handsome young man of about twenty 
four, with a frank countenance, fair hair, and pale blue eyes ; his 
lips were full, but they lacked firmness ; in stature he was of 
the middle height. There was a pause, Bianca was looking 
dreamily at the far west whta the voice of her companion inter- 
rupted her reverie, “ Bianca” he said. “ I want to tell you 
6 
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sometliiiig important ; shall we go first to a quieter spot 
“ This is quiet enough. Say on.” And she turned towards him. 
He had bent his head and with his cane was writing thought- 
fully on the ground. He was so long speaking, that she got 
iinpatieiii. “ Well She said. Bianea” he said and his 
voice was very low, and his utterance quick, “will you be my 
wife ? I should bo so happy with you.” She shook her head, a 
faint peculiar and rather sad smile parted her lips. “ You loved 
her Walter ; Inez was to have been your wife ; she has left us 
all ; the angels loved her too ; poor Walter !” For he had turned 
his face away. “ Your obligations to papa, I should say your 
gratitude rather, makes you think that you must marry one of his 
daughters. With Inez it was different, and .all right. She loved 
you and you loved her.” “ But I think I love you too Bianca.” 
“ Well, I don^t love you, I like you, that is all. Yes, I like you 
very much, as a friend and a brother. If she had lived, poor 
Walter !” And she placed her hand on his shoulder. He sat 
down and buried his face in his hands. She sat down too beside 
him ; she saw the tears trickling through his fingers. “ Poor 
fellow ! Poor boy !” she murmured ; and she took one of liis 
hands in hers. ^ ‘ You loved her as much as that ! I did not 
know it Walter, I thought she loved more than she was loved.” 
Bye and bye he quieted down. “ I did not know how much I 
loved till I lost her !” “ And you wanted to marry mo Walter, 
what if I had said yes.” And she smiled one little smile to her- 
self. “ I should not have been sorry. I should have taken you 
at your word. Even now you are the woman I should select as a 
wife if I had to choose from the whole world. You know me and 
my ways, you can help me in my struggle through life.” “ Can 
I P I shall help you as a sister, brother. Walter, you must come 
to me in your ^Beulties.” Yes indeed, I shall sister Bianca.” 
“ Now get up Walter. I must be going home.” They walked 
together a few yards. “ There is Maggie coming” said Bianca, 
shading hear eyes ; then, as if a new sudden thought had struck 
her. “ Walter that is the girl you oiight to marry. She is just 
the wife for you.” “Isn’t that Miss Moore ?” “ Yes ! why ! you 
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know her already !” “ Yos I met hoi* once or tAvioo. I know 

lier brother a little.’’ 

Mis^s Moore came running to her friend. “Now Bianca/^ 
said she, kissing her in her warm girlish way, I have a bone to 
pick with you. You havei^’t come to see us for a long time.” 
Tlion seeing Mr. Ingram, she gave him her hand, then turning 
again to her friend. “ When will you come ? You know Colin 
is away in London ; and the house is so dull without him. 
Mainnia keeps ino at lessons. Will you come tomorrow Bianca. 
Say, yes’* “Yes Maggie.” “There’s my own darling old Bianca. 
Good bye. Come early.” And with a nod to Mr. Ingram she 
disappeared. 

At the door Ingram shook liands with Bianca. “ You won’t 
come in ?” “ No, not to-day.” Then after a slight pause and 
reddening. “ Bianca, I behaved like a fool to-day, in asking 
you such a question. You forgive mo, don^t you ?” She nodded 
merrily ; “ I am glad you see it.” “ It seems natural to you to 
be sister Bianca to every body. So goodbye sister Bianca.” “Good- 
bye Walter.” 

Ill the evening as sho was sitting out in the garden with her 
father, slie told him all. “ Father, Ingram was wanting to 
marry me to-day,” Ho turned to her ; “ Indeed” said he, and 
the remembrance of Inez came to him. “ Yos father, and I 
refused him.” “ You did well, child ; lie is a worthy boy, very 
good and frank ; but I would not like you to marry him ; he was 
well matched witli Inez I should have given her to him gladly ; 
but I look for a dilForent man for you.” She smiled, pleased, at 
these words. “ But I will never marry fatlier. Life is full of 
care, and the lonelier you are, the easier is it to live and die.” 
“ True, very true, in one sense.” And her father siglied. After 
a pause he said.^ “And so the lad wanted to marry you ! He 
did not love my Inez then ?” “ In his own way, ho did ; ho is 

very good, but ho is not very steady. He is impressionable.” 
After another pause he murmured half to himself 
Ah ! dear, but ooine thou back to me 

Whatever change the years have wrouglit 
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I find not yet one single thought, 

That cries against my wish for thee ! 

She went quietly and sat down beside him, with her sewing in 
her hand. He passed his hand over her hair. “ It is better so,'^ 
he said, “ after all she is safer in thetMasteris fold than hero.” 

After some cursory talk, Bianca as her custom was, brought 
a French book ; her father read aloud from it and she sewed ; 
then in her turn she read aloud and he listened. It was About’s 
* Germaine.’ M. Garcia had been asked by the editor of a maga- 
zine to write an article on French light literature of the present 
day. A refugee, and in exile for a long time, he eked out his 
scanty income by writing occasionally for the press. A perfect 
knowledge of the literature of many countries qualified him well 
for such work. “ About is always “ spirituel,” isn’t he father ? 
Though his standard of morality isn’t very high remarked 
Bianca “ Ho is very epigrammatic, and the dullest subject he can 
make interesting as a novel. The Grece Contemporaine” is 
an instance.” “ I don’t wonder the Empress used to have him 
at her soirees to make him tell a tale impromptu. I should like 
to hear him.” 

As the night came on, they closed the book and remained 
silent. Bianca was looking at the moon. What were the thoughts 
passing through her head ? It would bo hard to tell. Her face 
was very thoughtful, yet there was a quiet brightness in it, and 
her eyes had a dreamy far-off look. She rose up suddenly, and 
a rather sad smile parted her lips. “We must be going father, 
it is late.” They both went in ; as she was going to bed she 
said ; “Father, Maggie ask me to go and see her to-morrow ; I 
may go P” “ Yes, by all means. But stop— the old lady'imay 
think you want to hook her son as a. husband.” She laughed, 
and her father ;^iled too, “ Ho isn’t here now, he is in London, 
father.” “ Well, then you can go. When are you going P” “Oh 
tomorrow ; any time will do. Shall you want me to-tnorrow P” 
The article I am going to write should be looked at. I should 
like to have your opinion Bianca. I have to send it to-morrow.” 
Oh I will look over it, and then I shall go.” She said good- 
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night and went to her own room. She undressed and then sat 
down by the window, bye and bye she began repeating frag* 
ments of poetry. 

“ She was thinking of a hunter, 

From anottier tri\|e and country. 

Young and tall and very handsome, 

"Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 

Came to buy her father’s arrows. 

Sat and rested in the wigwam, 

Lingered long about the doorway. 

Looking back as he departed. 

She bad hoard her father praise him, 

Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 

Would he come again for arrows 
To the falls of Minnehaha 
Minnehaha, laughing water ? 

On the mat her hands lay idle 
And her eyes were very dreamy.” 

Bianca’s were. Presently with a smile ; “ I am getting 
sentimental ; I mustn’t say that “ young and tall and very hand- 
some,” and think of him. Pooh ! It can never be. Why do I 
think of him ? It does me no good ; on the contrary it does me 
harm. Ho is a lord of Burleigh. Now-a-days lords do not come 
to woo village maidens ; and besides I am no village maiden ; 
neither am I pretty. So be off,— all dreams never to bo fulfilled,” 
— and half jestingly yet with rather a sad smile she went to bed. 
After a time she got up. “ I have not prayed. How wicked I 
am getting.” And kneeling down beside the bed, she prayed 
earnestly for forgiveness and peace ; and then she went back to 
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2 nd Januanj, The nows of to-day is ttefc the Russians have 
occupied tlic IJalkan Passes between Soi)hia wliich is on the 
north of the range, and Arab Konak on the soutli. They 
mean to invest the town and compel the Turks in it to sur- 
render, In Armenia the Russians are said to be advancing 
upon Baiburt near Trebizonde. 

The investment of Sophia is said to be completed. The 
Turks must give up the place in a few days. Poor Ahmed 
Mukhtar Gazi is said to be replaced by Ismail Pasha. 

bth. The Turks have been compelled to give up Kamarli ; they 
have now retreated to Slatitza, Baker Pasha covering the 
retreat. General Gourko is advancing on Sophia, the doom 
of which is sealed. It is said that Gazi Mukhtar has arrived 
at Constantinople. 

7th, To-day’s telegrams speak of the capture of Sophia. This 
is a considerable town in Bulgaria, having a population of 
upwards of 50,000 souls. It is situated on tlie Bogana, and 
near it is a road across the Balkans called Trajan’s Pass. 

9/A. It is said that the Turks have abandoned the Sohipka Pass, 
in consequence of which the Russian general Radetsky, who 
for so long a time defended Fort Nicholas against all 
comers, has crossed the Balkans and advanced into Roumelia 
as far as Kesanlik. It seems that the Commander-in-chief 
of the Turkish forces in Roumelia is Reouf Pasha, and 
Suleiman merely commands a division. Slatitza has been 
captured by the Russians who are now advancing on Bazar- 
dchik. The Russians seem to be' pouring into Roumelia 
through S 0 ve?i^ passes, and the Turks are retreating, deter- 
mined, I suppose, to make a stand at Adrianople. No nows 
from Armenia. 

\2th. In the above entry I said that the Turks had abandoned 
the Schipka Pass. But it now appears that it was not simple 
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abandonment, but the whole of the Turkish army in the 
Sohipka Pass, consisting of 41 battalions, was captured by 
General Eadetsky after desperate fighting, besides ten bat- 
teries. If a battalion be estimated at 500, the captured 
army numbers about 20,1)00. Tho Turks seem to bo getting 
thoroughly demoralized. Tho Eussians have since occupied 
Kosanlik. 

\Wi, Nisch or Nissa capitulated on tho 11th after several days’ 
continuous fighting. The Servians are oooupyiiig the place. 

The Eussians are marching on in Eoumolia without oppo- 
sition ; tliey have reached Yenisagra and Tatar-Bazardchik, 
The civilian population aro running away from Adrianople. 

nth. A great batl^le was fought between Tatar-Bazardchik 
and Philipopolis, in which Suleiman Pasha was defeated. 
Tho inhabitants of Philipopolis aro running away. 

IWi. Eeuter says, ‘^Austria and England have informed Turkey 
and Eussia that, while admitting an armistice, they will not 
recognize a separate pejice, contrary to the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856, without their assent.” Does this mean that Aus- 
tria and England would declare war against Eussia ? I do 
• not think ; and yet it looks like it. It is difficult, however, 
to believe that Austria, having been so long in concert with 
Germany and Eussia, would now break off. It is difficult 
to believe that Austria would now take action without tho 
concurrence of Germany, and Germany is evidently allied 
with Eussia. I don’t oven now think that Austria will 
unite with England against Eussia. 

Greece is said to be arming, and an outbreak in Thessaly 
and Epirus is said to be imminent. Tho Thessalians and 
Epirots are quite right in rising. They should take this 
opportunity to throw off the Turkish yoke. Now or never ; 
I wonder they had not risen long before this. 

A Son of Mars. 
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THE YO[JNG SPANISH MAIDEN. 

Chapter III. 

Lady Mooi'e received Bianca ooarfceoualy, indeed the cold 
manner with which she used latterly to welcome the girl, was 
almost absent that day, Maggie came running out, all smile and 
welcome. Little Willie, he was my Lady’s youngest, a posthu- 
mous child, and only four years old, came running also to Miss 
Carcia ; she took him in her arms, and cai^ried him to the draw- 
ing room. My Lady was very affable. “ I am glad to see you 
again, Miss Garcia, it is a long time since you called here last. 
You miwtn’t forgot old friends. Willie is so fond of you, , he has 
been asking for you twenty times a day.” “ Were you Will ?” 
And the girl smiled brightly at the child. Willie sal quiet ; he 
was rather an absent-minded fellow: suddenly, — ‘^Mista Ingwam 
cam he’e CisSey, this morning.” Do you know him Will 
Smiling, “yes; mamma and I saw him yeste’day. And you 
we’e the’e ; you did not ohee mo ; we we’e behind the fee.” My 
Lady rose up quickly; “Come Wil.ie, you must want your 
dinner, it’s past .four o’clock. You must be hungiy,” “No ma, 
I shall sit he*e.” “ Now get down Master Willie,” said Maggie; 
“ I must show Bianba my flower beds.” “Then I’ll go with you,” 
And Willie jumped off Bianca’s lap. My Lady was very gra- 
cious ; “ Miss Garcia don’t caiTy Willie, he is too heavy.” And 
Willie who was just stretching put his little stout arms, turned 
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away in sullen wrath against — ^his mother ? No ; against Bianca ! 
Bianca’s allurements, all her loving phrases were lost upon him ; 
" you a’e weak ; you cannot carry me ; go away.” ‘‘ You are 
strong Willie, aren’t you ?” Yes.” Well give me a slap on 
my palm.” “It will hu’t.” “ I dcjn’t believe it. Try,” The 
boy gave a slap with all his little might ; Biaiioa winced with 
well-feigned pain ; “ Oh you hurt mo.” And she wrung her 
hand. “Did not I tell you so!” Said Willie triumphantly. 
“ Well, I shall want a strong arn^ to lean upon, will you lend 
me your’s.” Willie very proudly took in his little hand that of 
Miss Oarcia ; and thus peace being restored, they all repaired to 
the garden. They had been walking about for some time ; Miss 
Oarcia had been running about in a side alloy with little Willie. 
Soon Maggie appeared looking for her. “ How flushed you 
are Bianca ! Come and sit on the bench with mamma.” Bianca 
went with Willie in her arms. Lady Moore was seated on a 
rustic bench, with a small table before her, on which was placed a 
sumptuous little dinner for Master W’illie. “ Now then come and 
eat your dinner Willie,” Said his mother, “ Who’ll cut me my 
meat and my bwead ma ?” with a sly ‘will-you’ glance at Bianca. 
“ I will,” said Miss Q-aroia. Willie was charmed. “ Now 
Will what will you take next P” — as the soup and fish were dis- 
patched with marvellous alacrity. You call me Will ; I like 
that Bianca, Colin calls mo Will.” When dinner was finished, 
Willie nestled in Bianca’s lap, with a sigh. It was getting dark ; 
WiUie was bashful ; that sigh meant a desire for a kiss from 
now that nobody was looking; Bianca kissed the smooth 
round cheek, that was pressed close against her’s. “ I wish Colin 
he’e said the boy. “ Your wish is fulfilled then, Willie, 
for Colin coming ; it can’t bo but him. Said Maggie. 

X)iady Moore tiijned^her oagle eye towards the gate. “ It u Colin. 
We did not expeoCTiim to-day.” A tall form was striding quick- 
ly towards the group ; Maggie ran forward ; “ 0 Colin this is 
kind ! What a good brother you are !” And she hung caress- 
ingly on his arm ; he kissed her on the forehead with a grave 
smile ; then he went , to his mother who kissed him in her frees- 
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ing manner ; Lady Moore loved her son passionately, but she 
was very undemonstrative. “ This is quite unexpected Colin ; 
I tliought you were not coming till Wednesday.*^ “I am not 
unwelcome, mother mine, am I asked he with his quiet smile. 
“ You know you are •not, my boy.’^ “ The fact is, I finished my 
business in London sooner than I expected, so I came home.^' 
He turned towards Miss Garcia ; she gave him her hand with a 
quiet “How do you do Little Willie who was reclining on her 
lap, with his curly head heavy with sleep near her shoulder, mur- 
mured half asleep ; “ Kiss me Co’in/’ “ Come to me then Will,” 
and Lord Moore stretched his hands towards him ; “ No ; I am 
s’eepy ; kiss mo now, bofo’e I s’eep.’’ Lord Moore bent over the 
little face ; his drooping brown hair almost touched Bianca’s fore- 
head as he kissed the child. There was a keen brightness in his 
hazel eyes, an unusual glow on his white forehead as he turned 
towards his mother. Her face was rigid and haughty as she made 
room for him beside her. She was the first to speak, and her 
voice was clear and cold, in spite of the polite manner. “ Miss 
Garcia you must feel cold with only that thin muslin dress on” 
“JNo, my Lady, the evening is warm.” And she looks so nice 
in white mamma,” said Maggie smiling. “ There you are wrong 
Margaret ; white suits fair complexions, and Miss Garcia is a 
dark beauty, dark as a gipsy I declare.” “ Your father is Spanish, 
isn’t he Bianca ?” “ Sangur azuly Maggie,’^ — said Bianca, 

laughing. “ Has ho really Moorish blood in his veins ?” “ Yes, 
so it is believed.” “ But if you are Spanish how do you know 
English so well, Bianca?” Asked Maggie. “My paternal 
grandfather married an English lady, and my mother was an 
Englishwoman.” Her voice lowered a little. “ Your sister 
resembled your mother, I suppose ; I only saw her once, she was 
very fair and hpautiful.” Bianca did not reply. Why should 
others speak of Inez, her and her father’s Inez. It was a strange 
feeling, but she felt as if no one had a right to speak of Inez 
except her father and her sister. She presently said “ I must go 
hpme,” Then added ; “ Will haa fallen fast asleep.” And she 
rose taking Willie gently in her arms. “Give him to me, he is too 
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heavy for you.'* Said Lord Moore. ‘‘ No, thank you. It might 
awake him.' ' Answered Bianca. She entered the drawing room> 
unclasped the little arms from her neck, and as she did so sang 
or rather murmured unconsciously to herself, (Bianca was passion- 
ately fond of poetry) some fragments of a^ song of which only 
these words were audible. 

By aU the fond kisses I have given, 

By the plump little arms cleaving twine, 

By the bright eye whose language was heaven 
By the rose on the cheek pressed to mine. 

Then she kissed the rounded cheek of her favorite and laid him 
gently on a couch and covered him carefully with a shawl. This 
done, she went out into the lawn, said good night to my lady> 
and turned to Maggie, who kissed her warmly ; “ Good night, 
Bianca, will you come to-morrow ?'* Bianca shook her head with 
a smile ; “ I cannot leave father alone every evening.” “ Then 
day after to-morrow P” “ I won't promise, I dare say I shall not 
be able to come." She turned then to Lord Moore. I am going 
with you.” He said. There is no need ; there is moonlight to 
night.” And it is not so far off, Colin.” “ It is one good mile 
and more mother, and the village lads are rough and unmannerly.” 
Bianca smiled ; Do you think I am not able to take care of ray- 
self, Lord Moore.” She had put on a long cloak over her dross ; 
from a pocket in the lining sho took out a small miniature pistol ! 
“ Look here !” ‘‘ What do you carry fire arras !” Crieu Maggie 
aghast. The lads hereabouts are rough as my lord says ; so father 
ordered this for me some months ago. He told me to have it al- 
ways about me.” And she put back the pistol in its hiding place. 
Well, I must have my own way,” said Lord Moore smiling, 
the night is very fine, and a little walk would be very plea- 
sant.'^ So the two went forth. They were silent for some time ; 
presently Lord broke the silence. “ You are very fond of 

children, Miss Garcia.” “ Not of all ; indeed, not of any, except 
Will. . Children do not seem to like me very much ; I have lived 
so lonely with only my father for a companion, that I do not 
know how to make ohildreix love me. Little Will seemed natur- 
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ally to come to me ; he loved me with his full pure little heart 
from the first day I saw him, and I love him too.*’ “ You are a 
great reader of poetry, aren’t you Miss Garcia ? Maggie was 
telling me that you knew every poem tliat was ever penned even 
by the obscurest Avriter.” “ Then Maggie was telling about 
things that slie does not know for I am not so learned as that. 
Papa is somewhat of a poet ; ho wrote a volume of poems in 
Spanish somo years ago ; he contributos a piece or an article now 
and then to the Magazines ?” “ What was the piece you were 

repeating while laying Will to sleep ?” “ Were you in the 
room?” Said slio surprised.' “No, I was ' sauntering at the 
door, did not you see mo ?” “ No, my lord.” And she shook 
her liead. Since sho was alone Avith him. her manner had in- 
voluntarily changed toAvards him ; she was subdued ; she felt 
that this man Avalking by lior si<le, luvl a power over her heart 
which perhaps ho himself did not know. She loved him with all 
the fire and glow of her Avarm southern blood. Did he love her ? 
Slie never asked the (piestion to herself, sho never thought of it . 
Sometimes a word from him would make her believe so, and then 
the red blood would send a dark flush on her olive cheek, a 
bright flash would come into her brown eyes, but she never let 
herself bo deceived ; a minute, a second, the cheek would glow 
and then become pale as usual. “ Would you mind repeating 
the piece to mo ?” Said Lord Moore. “ I do not remember it 
all. Papa has all the poems of the author of it, a Mr. Lloyd in 
his library. What I can remember, I sliall repeat.” And in a 
rather hesitating and rapid voice she began, but as she went on, 
her tones became natural ; she said the five or six verses she re- 
memberd, then added, — “It makes one think of father 
“ And who — can I finish the story P 
Has seen them all shrink from his grasp, 

Departed the crown of his glory — 

No wife and no children to clasp !” 

She said this in a low treraulpus voice not usual with her. Lord 
Moore did not reply; he continued to smoke his cigar in a 
thoughtful way. She was become very dear to his heart ; this 
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wild Spanish girl ! Bianca went on ; it seemed nothing strange 
to be speaking out her innermost thoughts to this man. She knew 
he understood them, “ Wo were six altogether, and now father 
has none but me, wortliless me !” She said sorrowfully, almost 
passionately. Tlioy sauntered on. j Presently, Lord Moore said, 
‘‘ How bright the moon’s crescent is !” ‘‘ Some French poet 

compared it to a sickle dropped by angel mowers by chance, — a 
happy simile isn’t It my lord ?” “Yes.” Said he smiling. Her 
way of saying tliis “ my lord’* was very pretty. She had answer- 
ed, when once questioned by him, that she merely translated 
“Signor” into English. Ho liked to hear her call him “my lord.” 
It did not seem odd to him. “Look there is some one walking, — 
coming this way !” She said presently. The figure passed them 
swiftly, taking off its hat to Lord Moore. “ Who is it, my 
lord?” “ Mr *0 wen, a cousin of ours. But here we are at your 
home. Good night donna mia” with a smile, as ho took her 
hand ; “ Good night, my lord.” And he pressed the brown little 
hand in his broad white palm in a closer press perhaps, than the 
occasion warranted. As lie sauntered away buried in deep reverie 
he whistled to himself the air 

“Oh saw ye not Bianca 
She is gone into the West 
To dazzle when the sun is down 
And rob the world of rest,” 

He threw away his cigar. “She has robbed ?}ie of rest,” thought 
he ; then he smiled ; “ she s/mll be Lady Moore in spite of my 
mother.” 

When he came home, he entered his study and threw himself 
in an easy chair beside the open window. “She is a little wild ; 
so much the better; she is as nature made her. I like her pefi^s 
airs mutins ; her father has let her have her own ways in almost 
every thing. *PVonder if he’ll part with her a cloud crossed 
his handsome brow ; “it’ll be a hard tug for her too ; she is pas- 
sionately fond -of her father. I wonder if she’ll consent to be 
my wife. I cannot live on without her. How confiding she is ! 
And proud too. She can pay my lady in her own coin !” And 
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he smiled ; *'only the pride of Bianca is natural and innate ; 
but my lady’s — ’’Ho was interrupted by a tap at the door ; 
‘‘come ill,” he answered. Ho was surprised to see his mother 
enter. He drew a chair for her near the window. “Well, 
mother.” My lady coughed; looked at her son for full one 
minute ; he was not at all subdued by this Gorgon gaze, as my 
lady thought he would bo ; his face became graver ; the smile 
passed away from his lips ; that was all. He expected what was 
coming. “Colin, you are now twenty-five years old, you ought 
to think of settling down, my son.” “ I quite agree with you, 
my mother ; I am getting old ; I shall soon want a wife to take 
care of me; but I think you can take care of your Colin in bis 
dotage, can’t you mother ? And he sniilod pleasantly. “Colin 
you are jesting ; I am speaking in earnest. I do want you to 
marry and settle down.” “Whom shall I marry, mother?” Lady 
Moore glanced quickly up at her son’s face. lie was looking out 
on the scone bej'^ond, all shimmering in moonlight. His brow 
was contracted, his eye thoughtful. She read nothing in his face. 
“There is Miss De Wilton.” She said. “Too old, mother, she 
must be twenty-five herself or more.” She is rich ; she will bring 
you fifty thousand pounds as dowry.” “I do not want money. 

■ She should marry a poor man, the curate.” “She is very beauti- 
ful.” “Tastes differ.” “She has beautiful auburn hair.’^ “Eed, 
you mean, I like black better.” My lady’s eyes shot an angry 
flash at her son, which was lost on him, for he was not looking at 
her. “And you like a sooty complexion, a snub nose, a low 
forehead, and a girl without a penny. But she cannot marry 

you ; she is too far gone with” “Mother!” He turned upon 

her fiercely. There was no display of passion, but the tone of 
his voice, his vein-swollen forehead, the dark light in his hazel 
eyes silenced my.lady. She had never seen a man angry before. 
Her late husband was the mildest man in the world. Colin had 
been always to her at least “a careless but a good boy.” She 
was subdued by his strange manner ; slie saw in him no more 
“the thoughtless lad” but a man, with the strong passions of a 
man. She felt she had gone too far. He was the first to speak ; 
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lie uttered his words slowly ; “You must never speak against her 
before me, mother?” “Why Colin?” She had gained courage 
from his quiet manner ; she did not know of the storm in his 
heart. “Because I love her, mother ; because I mean to marry 
her, mother; yos,” he added, solemnly, e “so help me God, she 
shall bo my wife.*’ “Marry her ! Marry a Spanish gipsy ; an 
adventurer’s daughter ; she might have been a zingara for aught 
we know !” He rose and to went the door. Ho was going out. 
“Colin !” She called. “Well ?” “I wont say anything more 
against her, but listen to what I ^<aw yesterday.” He leaned with 
his back against the door, expectant. “She was speaking with 
Mr. Ingram, yesterday. Ho was saying something which moved 
him so much that he sat down on the ground, weeping, and she 

took his hands in hers and stroked and fondled in a way” my 

lady stopped, casting a sidelong glance at her son. “Ingram was 
engaged to her sister,” ho replied calmly, “no wonder they were 
speaking of the dead,” My lady smiled. Such a venomous and 
wicked little smile it was ! “So, she has been making you her 
confidant, — ^the sly gipsy.” “Ingram told. mo about the affair, not 
she.” He returned quietly. There was a painful silence of some 
minutes. “ You have nothing more to say, mother ?” “No, 
Colin. ” “Then good night, mother. ” Ho took a candle and 
went out of the room. Lady Moore set her teeth and walked 
about the room in an agitated manner. “The girl is nice in lier 
way ; but a Spanish gipsy ! For I dare say she is nothing more, 
to marry my Colin ! She isn’t handsome, not at all. How can 
Colin love her. He must not marry her, no never. Perhaps the 
fit will pass off ; but Colin is so steady, never was ‘in love,’ in his 
whole life. My course at least is clear. I must prevent such a 
marriage if possible.” And my lady with a resolute expression 
in her face, went o^t of the room. She tapped at her son’s bed- 
room door, and olflis calling out “come in,” she entered. He 
was standing beside the window. He did not turn round at her 
step. “Colin” said she, impetuously, “you must not marry that 
girl !” “I am too far gone, mother,” quoting half-unoonsoiously 
the words Lady Moore had henielf applied not half an hour ago 
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to Bianca. ‘‘I suppose she has exti’acted a promise from you?*^ 
He did not reply. ^‘You can break oif with her, — if you have 
imprudently committed yourself.” “Mother,” he said turning 
round, “you weary me ; I love her. Is not that enough ? You 
always loved me ; try^to love her a little for my sake. You de- 
sire my happiness. I cannot be happy without her.” My lady 
did not reply, but with a cold good night quitted the room.- 

CUAPTEJI IV. 

More than a week after, Bianca was sitting in the garden, 
under a large laburnum ; she was reading intently from a book 
on her knee ; approaeliing footsteps made her look up ; and a 
happy smile parted her lips as slio greeted Lord Moore. Little 
Willie accompanied liim. and ran up to Bianca, but suddenly 
stopped all crimson with pleasure and bashfulness ; Bianca 
smoothed her lap in a most tempting manner ; the boy laughed, 
“I wont go,’' and darted back to his brother. “Is your father 
in Asked Lord Moore. “Yes, you will find him in his study.” 
“Now stay liore Will ; I shall soon be back.” And he entered 
the house. “Gome to mo, Will.” Said Bianca. “Neve^” said 
Willie, laughing and catching hold of the servant’s (for had 
his valet) hand. “Go to Miss Garcia;” said John. Bianca knew 
the cliild thorouglily. She did not call him again, but pretended 
to be deeply buried in her book. Tiie boy glanoed slily at her ; 
she continued reading ; ho advanced a few steps, then ran back to 
John. Slie did not even raise her eyes ; ho came slowly and 
very quietly within her reaoli, and stood witli his back turned 
towards her ; she suddenly put her arms round him, and then ho 
dropped, pat ! into her lap ; laughing and struggling. These 
little manoeuvres had happened over and over again to Will’s 
never-ending delight. “Now do be a little quiet, Will.” “I 
want those f’owe’s, Bianca.” She rose and held him up in her 
arms ; he pluoked the golden bunches of laburnums with his 
sturdy little fingers ; then laughing, he thrust them in her hair 
she laughed, and gaining new ardour he plucked more and more 
of the “dropping gold” and thrust them within her raven looks ; 

2 
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hU two little hands were vigorously at work ; when lo ! the comb 
dropped off and the jot-blaok wavy looks foil all loose on her 
shoulders and down to her girdle. ‘‘OIi how much hai’/’ said 
Willie in ecstasy. “0 Will, whatever have you done !” “Neve’ 
mind, dear, papa wont be ang’y , She iissed him laughing, 
and was putting him down, when her father and Lord Moore 
emerged from the drawingroom. “ Why Bianca,” cried Mr. 
Garcia, “how wild you look ! All your hair is loose and all 
decked with flowers too, I declare !” Lord Moore had bent down 
and was looking over the book which Bianca had been reading. 
“Will, did it father, unintentionally.” Said she penitently. 
“Go and bind it up then.” She was going away meekly. There 
was a harshness in Mr. Garcia’s tone which hurt her, and almost 
brought tears of wounded pride to her eyes ; slie knew what was 
passing in her father’s mind ; she know that he thought that she 
was playing a little of the coquette before Lord Moore. Moore’s 
voice arrested her. “Stox3 one moment, Miss Garcia, I should 
like to ask you something about this book.” She looked at her 
father. He nodded assent, and with a “Good day,” to Lord 
Moore re-entered tho house. “Como here, Miss Ga’rcia.” Said 
Lord Moore, She went to him and sat down by his side as he 
indicated. John came up. “My lud; it’s near four and Master 
William’s dinner hour.” “Take him homo then ; I shall be at 
home in an hour.” He kissed little Will, who kissed Bianca 
furtively and then disappeared in John’s muscular arms. “It is 
a long time since you called, Miss Garcia.” I could not go. 
What did you want to ask me about?” “Oh, ay, the book; 
“Les Chatiments” by Hugo ; is the poetry good ?” “Some parts 
are exceedingly good.” “Show them to me, if you please. You 
are not in a hurry to go, are you ?” Bianca had a slight qualm 
of conscience ; ^nld her father like to see her thus talking all 
idone for any lii^th of time with Lord Moore ; she knew that 
Mr. Garcia trusted her and had not the slightest fear to leave her 
alone in th^ wildest company, (she was brave) but he was afraid 
of people thinking him a husband-hunting father ; he was 
toightily afraid of this ;— but liord Moore’s manner was so kind- 
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ly and so friendly ! “I shall read one or two passages, here and 
there,’' she said, and taking tlie book, and turning over the leaves 
she began to read. At first, her voice was a little unsteady, but 
it grew firm and clear as she went on, 

Devant les trahisons et los tetes courbeds, 

Jo croiserai los bras, indigne, raais serein ; 

Sombre fidelite pour les ohoses tombdes, 

Sois ma force ot ma joie et mon pilier d’airain ! 

Oui, tant qu’il sera hi, qu’on cede ou qu'on persiste, 

0 Franco ! Franco aimeo ot qii’on pleure toujoiirs 
Je ne roverrai pas ta torro douce et tristo, 

Tomboau do mes aioux ot nid do mes amours ! 

Je ne reverrai pas ta rive qui nous tonte, 

Franco ! hors le devoir, hdlas ! j’oublirai tout. 

Parmi los dprouves je plantorai ma tonte : 

Jo resterai proscrit, voulant roster dobout. 

J’accepte P^pro exil, n’oftt-il ni fin ni terme ; 

Sans cherchor a savoir et sans considdrer 
Si quelqu'un a plid qu'ou aurait cru plus ferme, 

Et si plusieurs s’eu vout qui devraieut demeurer. 

Si Pon n’est plus quo mille, eh bien, j’en suis ! Si m6me 
Jls ne sont plus que cent, jo brave encore Sylla ; 

S'il en demeuro dix, je serai le dixieme ; 

Et s’il n'en reste qu'un, je serai celui-la ! 

“How clear and ringing your voice is !" Lord Moore had bent 
over the book unperceived by Bianca. She drew back shyly, 
and smiled. “IJiave got it from father, he is a capital reader,” 
There was a pause. He rose and looked at his watch, “I 
must go now,” said he. Why do not you come and see us, some- 
times ; I shall be so happy to see you oftener at Moore-House ?” 
She looked up at him and smiled gratefully. “But your mother 
does not like me, not much that is,” she said assuming a careless 
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air. ^‘Tes she does — and I do.'" He said the last words very 
low, and she did not hear them. She gave him her hand. ‘‘Good- 
bye,” said she ; he had bent down to shake hands with her as 
she sat on the grass ; he took her hand in his and looked into her 
face ; a strange light, a deep passion wa»Q in his hazel eyes ; 
impetuously, as if urged by an irresistible destiny, ho stooped 
down and kissed her on the mouth. The instant after, he was 
gone. Bianca looked after him. A strange feeling of unutter- 
able bliss mingled with pain came upon her ; “Oh, If he would 
kiss me again !” She felt as if she had drunk of tlie heavenly 
hydromol of the poets, she wanted to take a deeper draught of 
the drink of the gods. She had never been kissed by a man. 
Mr. Garoia had not kissed her once since she was four ycfirs old. 
How strange, how soul-thrilliug that touch of his lips was. It 
sent all the dark blood rushing to her olive cheeks and forehead. 
She buried her face in her hands and wept. Was it for joy or for 
sorrow? She felt as if she had committed a groat sin. It 
seemed all so atrango to her ! “How shall I tell father, for I 
mmt tell him ! Oh how shall I tell him ! How could he do it, — 
how could he ? Ho shouldn’t have done it.” She? murmured, 
the tears in her eyes ; but she smiled through them, presently. 
“How warm and strange his lips were, pressed "close, close to 
mine.” She sighed and rose ; “I must tell father.” 

Mr. Garcia was in his study when Bianca entered his room. 
He looked up, smiling ; “Well, what do you want, child. — Why, 
you have been crying. — what for ?” She came and kneeling be- 
side him, with bent head, took his hand. “Father,” said she, 
“Lord Moore kissed me today.” “The devil he did !” He ex- 
claimed, taking away his hand from hers. “What more P No- 
thing more, father,” “Where was it ?” “On my lips, father.” 
“No — ^no — I mean where did all this happen ?” “In the garden, 
father, just His angry manner frightened her ; she was 

sobbing. “What's the use of crying,” said he angrily, “Shame 
on you 1 I thought you had more spirit than suffer a man to 
insult you !” She turned round ; her tears were checked ; there 
was a deep fire in her eyes. “Father ; he did not insult me ! 
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Have you forgotten my cousin Maria ?” “No. You behaved 
bravely then, Bianca. ” And his voice softened a little ; “as 
bravely, as gallantly as any man. You saved her honor.’' 
“Father, I did not think it was wrong ; ho loves mo so, and I — " 
“Love him, too.” SJie tried to laugh, but it ended in a sob, and 
she turned her face away, '^hore was a kTiock at the door. “Who 
is it Asked Garcia angrily. “It's I Martha ; there’s a letter 
from the Hall, sir.” Ho rose and wont to the door. “The ser- 
vants mustn't see you thus distressed ; what will they think" 
muttered ho to his daughter. Ho opened tlie door, took in the 
letter and barred the door. “I suppose it is nn offer of marri- 
age" said ho, tearing open the envelope. Ho read it, then threw 
it to Bianca. “Bead tliat ; what r/w I to do ! The world is full 
of troubles ! The sooner one is out of it, the better." Bianca 
wiped ^ler eyes and took the letter. A fooling of a momentary 
pleasure sent the blood tingling to her cliccdcs ; /^e had written 
it ; lior hand trembled a little as she held it ; it was short. 

Dear Sir, 

Perhaps you havo already perceived my feelings towards 
your daughter. I love her deepl}'’, indeed, more than I can say. 
I ask her hand in marriage. Do not think I am hasty ; I have 
known her long, and know her to be a far better woman than I 
deserve ; but ray love shall cover all my short-comings. 

I shall call for an answer during the evening. I pray God 
earnestly that He may direct you in forming your decision on 
my suit. 

Your's very faitlifully, 
Henry Montague Moore. 

“Well!" said Garcia. She did not reply. “What am I to 
do P" he continued ; “ what will Lord Moore’s mother think of 
me, if I allow jny daughter to marry her son P" She was look- 
ing away from him ; “ Never mind, what she thinks father ; he 
loves me, that is all there is needed." “ But he is immensely 
rich, we have just enough to live upon," “ Oh father, let not 
money stand between me 'and my happinesS !" She cried invol- 
untarily. “ Four happiness ! Aren't you happy ? Ah ! They 
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Lave all loft mo, but thfiy wont to God, their hearenly Shepherd 
called them and thoy obeyed His voice, but you leave me for a 
man ; they loved their Heavenly Father, more than their earthly 
one, and you love another man better than mo !” And a deep 
sigh escaped him. The tears started to* her eyes, — “No, not 
better, father,*' — slie said slowly ; — “ but oh God ! I shall be 
now so miserable without “ So should I be if you left me 

to marry this Lord Moore.’* She buried her face in her hands 
for a few minutes then raising her face (it was very pale) towards 
Mr. Garcia. “ Father,’* she said trying to speak calmly, “ I will 
not marry him ; I wish your peace and happiness above all things.** 
Slio stopped ; “ But just now you said you would be miserable 
without him You are very changeable.** “ I shall not be very 
miserable as long as I have you father.” And kissing his hand 
meekly yet quickly, she went to the door and went out. Some- 
body was entering the passage at that moment ; somebody very 
tall, who came up to her hastily and took both her hands in his 
and stooped down to. read her face ; she started back with a cry 
of pain ; “Oh don’t do it again, don’t she said piteously ; “ I 
have sinned and father is so angry.” “ Is it even thus !” He 
exclaimed ; he opened the door of the study and entered ; she 
went slowly upstairs into her own room, — there to be alone with 
her despair and with her God. 

Garcia looked up at the entrace of Lord Moore ; he had 
been sitting quite thoughtful after his daughter liad gone out. 
“ Would the girl be really unhappy if ho did not permit her to 
marry Lord Moore ? She had been a very good child to him ; 
never gave him a moment’s trouble or anxiety all these eighteen 
years. She used to make light of marriage and love before ; why 
the other day even, she was laughing about Ingram’s offer to her. 
I thought I und^stood her thoroughly, but I find I am wrong ; 
women are har® ^ enigmas ; if it had been ahoy, I would have 
known how to manage and behave ; but with a girl — Poor child!” 
He looked up. Lord Moore was standing before him, pale, his or- 
dinarily firm lips trembling a little. They both of them were 
silent for a while ; Lord Moore was trying to be calm; Garcia 
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was looking at him with his keen dark eyes : The lad loves lier, 
after all, hut ’tis only passion not . affection,” ^ thought he, as he 
looked at the pale handsome face before him. Lord Moore spoke 
first ; his voice was very low ; “ What is your reply to my suit?^' 
“ A refusal, Lord Moore Is there no hope, then De- 
manded he ; there was a sadness in his 7oioo as he asked the 
question. ‘‘ You had no right, Lord Mooro, to show your feel- 
ings towards my daughter to her, before speaking to mo.” Lord 
Moore flushed up angrily, — “ I never spoke to her of my love,” 
he said. ‘‘ No, you did worse, sir, you kissed her as if — ”Lord 
Moore interrupted him hastily — ^‘as a man his affianced wife.” 
“ Affianced wife ! IIalt;e-la ! Elle n’est pas votre fianc<5e encore, 
sauf votre respect.” Garcia spoke French whenever ho was 
excited. ‘‘ Ciue dira votre mere ? What would her ladyship say 
if I were to allow you to marry iny daughter ?” My mother 
shall welcome her, as her son’s beloved wife.” “Not as a daughter 
of her own ; she will submit to Bianca as a necessary appendage 
of her son. She will not love Bianca.” “What does that matter, 
Mr. Garcia, when I love her, and I love Bianca (his voice fell a 
little as he uttered the loved name) fondly, passionately, with the 
love of a man !” He spoko impetuously, but liis cheek was pale. 
“ Oh have pity on me !” He cried, his arms placed on the table 
and his face buried in his hands. Garcia relented a littlo at this. 
“ Let them be happy ho thouglit, and sighed ; “ life is too 
short and too full of trouble. Why should I put an obstacle to 
their happiness.” He paused ; — ^presently ; — “ God help me do 
the right he said. Ho glanced at the figure of Lord Moore I 
then he rose and went up to him. He stood looking at him ; 
“ Good lad !” he said and touched him slightly on the arm ; Lord 
Moore started ; his pale face smote Garcia’s heart. “ Poor lad !” 
he said again ; Tu Taimes bien, done ” “ Plus que ma vie.” 

“ Tu la rendras heureuse ?” “Oui, Dieu en soit temoin.” And 
a flush came over his pale face. “ Alors, je te la donne monfils.” 
Garcia’s eyes were misty, and he turned aside to conceal his emo- 
tion. “ Merci !” Said L6rd Moore ; and he wrung hard the 
swarthy hand of the Spanish gentleman. “C’est assez.” There 
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■was a silence. “ Send for her, she may be crying upstairs.” 
Said Lord Moore. “Ay, ay, boy then Q-arcia relapsed again 
into a deep reverie. “ I wonder if I have done right” he said 
half to himself ; “ I pray God I have !” He opened the door, 
and called Martha: “tell Miss Bianca to'come here.” “Yes, 

Martha went upstairs and knocked ; there was no answer ; 
she knocked again and then again ; still there was silence ; at 
length she pushed open the door and entered. Bianca was 
sitting by the open window. “ Why Miss Bianca,” — the girl 
started then shivered, — “ why Miss, how pale ye are ; be ye ill, 
deary?” “0 Martha! I feel so cold!” “Feel cold! Why 
it’s the hottest day we’ve ever had this year.” Bianca rose ; but 
she had not gone two steps, when she tottered ; Martha caught 
her up ; and led her to the sofa. “ How eold your hands are ! 
Whatever is the mather with ye ?” Said the kindly Scotch 
woman; “ Oh that I were dead !” Said the girl, as she sank 
back on the sofa. “ How cold I am ; am I dying Martha ?” 
“ Dying ! Whatever are yo talking • about ? Ye’re feverish 
and delirious.” Said Martha. “ Keep still ; I shall soon be 
back.” And quite beside herself with fright for her “ de.ary,” 
she hurried downstairs and into the study. “Please, sir, I 
believe, Miss. Bianca is ill !” Said she all at once. “ 111 !” 
Exclaimed Garcia, “ why she went out not half an hour ago 
from this room, and she was well then.” “ But she isn’t now, 
sir ; she seems to bo very ill. Lord Moore glanced at Garcia ; 
there was reproach in his deep hazel eyes ; Garcia’s face grew 
very pale and anxious. “ What is she doing now, Martha f” 
“ Lying on the sofa, sir, I helped her to it, she was near falling, 
but I held her up.” “ Viens, toi,” said he turning to Lord 
Moore ; “ pauvr^te 1 j’4taus fou ; j’^tais trop dur,” And he 
mounted upstaim, three steps at a time, followet^ by Lord Moore. 
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XVI. THE STORY OF A IIIRAMAN.** 

[Heard from BaburaM, a Myliammadan of Sanliporo in the district of 
Nadiya, on Iho 31st December 1^77.] 

There was a fowler who liad a wife. The fowler’s wife said 
to her husband one day, “ My dear, I’ll toll you the reason why 
we are always in want. It is because you sell every bird you 
catcli by your rods, wliereas if wo sometimes eat some of the 
birds you catch, wo arc sure to have better luck. I propose there- 
fore tliat wliatover bird or birds you ba^ to day wo do not sell, 
but dress and cat.” The 1‘owler agreed to his wife’s proposal, 
and went out a-bird-catcliing. lie w'ent about from wood to 
wood with his limed rods, accompanied by his wife, but in vain. 
Some how or other they did not succeed in catching any bird till 
near sun-down. But just as they wore returning homewards 
tliey caught a beautiful Hiraman. The fowler’s wife, taking the 
bird in her hand and feeling it all over, said, ‘‘ What a small bird 
this is ! how much meat can it have ? There is no use of killing 
it.” Tho Iliraman said, Mother, do not kill me, but take mo 
to the king and you will get a large sum of money by selling 
me.” The fowler and his wife wore greatly taken aback on hear- 
ing the bird speak, and they asked tho bird what price they 
should set upon it. Tho Hiraman answered, “ lioave that to me ; 
take me to the king and offer me for sale ; and when the king 
asks my price, say ‘ the bird will tell its own price’, and then I’ll 
mention a largo sum.” The fowler accordingly went tho next 
day to tho king’s palace, and offered the bird for sale. Tho 
king, delighted with the beauty of tho bird, asked the fowler 
what ho would take for it. The fowler said, “ 0 Great king, 
the bird will tell it3 own price.” “ What ! can the bird speak ?” 
asked tho king. “ Yes, my lord ; be pleased to ask the bird its 

* '‘'•Hiraman (from harit^ greeq, and mani^ a gem), the name of a beautiful 
species of parrot, a native of the Molucca Islands, (Psittacus sinensis).*' Carey's 
Dictionary of tho Bengalee Bangmgc, Vol. II. Part III. p, 1637. 
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price,” replied the fowler. The king, half in jest and half in 
seriousness, said, “ Well, Hirainan, what is your price ?” Tho 
Hiranuin answered, “ Please yoiu' Majesty, my price is ten thous- 
and Knpeos. Do not think that the price is too high. Count out 
the money to the fowler, for I’ll be of the greatest service to your 
Majesty.” ‘‘What service can you be of to mo, Iliraman ask- 
ed the king. “ Your Majesty will see that in duo time,” replied 
the Iliraman. The king, surprised beyond measure, at hearing 
tJio Iliraniaii talk, and talk so sensibly, took the bird and order- 
ed his treasurer to tell down the sum of ten thousand Eupees to 
tlie fowler. 

The king had six queens, but ho was so taken up with the 
bird that he almost forgot that they lived, at any rate, his days 
and nights wore spent in the company, not of tho queens, but of 
the bird. The Hiraman not only replied intelligently to every 
question tho king put, but it recited to him tho names of the 
three hundred and thirty millions of the gods of tho Hindu 
pantheon, the hearing of which is always regarded as an act of 
piety. The queens folt that they were neglected ,by the king, 
became jealous of the bird, and determined to kill it. It was 
long before they got an opportunity, as the bird was the king’s 
insoparablo companion. One day the king went out a-hunting, 
and ho was to bo away from the palace for two days. Tho six 
queens determined to avail themselves of tho opportunity and put 
an end to the life of the bird. They said to one another, Let 
us go and ask the bird which of us is the ugliest in his estima- 
tion, and she whom he pronounces the ugliest should strangle 
the bird.” Thus resolved, they all went into the room where tho 
bird was ; but before the queens could put any questions the bird 
BO sweetly and so piously recited the names of the gods and 
goddesses, thajj^the hearts of them all were melted into tender- 
ness, and they came away without accomplishing their purpose. 
The following day, however, their evil genius returned, and they 
called themselves a thousand fools for having been diverted from 
their purpose. They thetffore determined to steel their hearts 
against all pity, and to kill tho bird without delay. They all 
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went into tho room, and said to tho bird, ‘‘0 Hiraman, you are a 
vory wise bird, wo hear ; and your judgments are all right ; will 
you please tell us wliicli of us is tho handsomest and which tho 
ugliest Tho bird, knowing the evil design of the queens, said 

to them, How can I^answer your questions remaining in this 
cage ? In order to pronounce a correct judgment I must look 
minutely on every limb of you all, both in front and on tho back- 
side. If you wish to know my opinion, you must set mo free.’’ 
Tho women were at first afraid of sotting tho bird free lest it 
sliould fly away ; but on soeond thoughts they set it free after 
sliiitting all tho doors and windows of tho room. Tho bird on 
examining the room saw that it had a water passage through 
which it was possible to escape. When tho question was repeated 
several times by tho queens, tlie bird said, “ Tho beauty of not 
one of you can be compared to tho beauty of the little too of tho 
lady that lives beyond tho seven oceans and tho thirteen rivers.' ' 
The queens, on hearing their beauty spoken of in such slighting 
terms, became exceedingly furious, and rushed towards the bird 
to tear it in pieces ; but before they could get at it, it escaped 
through tlio water passage, and took shelter in a wood-cutter's 
hut which was hard by. 

The next day the king returned homo from limiting, and 
not finding tho Hiraman on its porcli became mad with grief. 
Ho asked tho queens, and they told him that they know nothing 
about it. Tho king wept day and night for tho bird as ho loved 
it much. Ilis ministers became afraid lest his reason should 
give way, for he used every hour of tho day to weep saying, 
“0 my Hiraman ! 0 my Hiraman ! where art thou gone Pro- 
clamation was made by beat of dnim throughout tho kingdom to 
the effect that if any person could produce before the king his pet 
Hiraman, ho would be rewarded with ten thousand Hupees, The 
wood-cutter, rejoiced at tho idea of becoming independent for 
life, produced the precious bird and obtained the reward. Tho 
king, on hearing from tho parrot that tho queens had attempted 
to kill it, became mad with rage. He ordered them to be driven 
away from the palace, and put in% desert placp without food. 
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The king^s order was obeyed, and it was rumoured after a few 
days that the poor queens wore all devoured by wild boasts. 

After some time the king said to the parrot — Iliraman, 
you said to tho queens that the beauty of none of them could 
be compared to the beauty of oven the little too of the lady who 
lives on the other side of tho seven oceans and thirteen rivers. 
Do you know of any means by which I can get at that lady P” 
JSiraman. Of course I do. I can take your Majesty to the door 
of the palace in which that lady of peerless beauty 
lives ; and if your Majesty will abide by my counsel, 
I shall undertake to i)ut that lady in to your arms. 
King, I will do whatever you tell me. Wliat do you wish 
me to do > 

Hiraman, What is required is a If you can procure 

a horse of that species, you can ride upon it, and in 
no time we shall cross tho seven oceans and thirteen 
rivers, and stand at tho door of tho lady^s palace. 
King, I have, as you know, a largo stud of horses ; wo can 
now go and see if there bo any j^akshirajcs amongst 
them. 

The king and the Hiraman went to the royal stables and exa- 
mined all the horses. The Hiraman passed by all tho fine-look- 
ing horses and those of high mettle, and alighed upon a wretched- 
looking lean pony, and said — “ Hero is the horse I want. It is 
a horse of the genuine pakshiraj breed, but it mmS be fed full 
six months with the finest gram before it can answer our pur- 
pose.’^ The king accordingly put that pony in a stable by itself, 
and himself saw every day that it was fed with tho finest gram 
that could bo got in tho kingdom. The pony rapidly im- 
proved in appearance, and at the end of six months the Hiraman 
prdnounoed iiior service. The parrot then told the king to order 
the royal sii^^smith to make some khaisf of silver. A largo 
quantity of silver khaia was made in a short time. When about 
to start on their aerial journey the Hiraman said to the king, I 

* Winged horse, literally the hinff of bird^f, 
t is fried paddy, * 
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have one request to make. Please whip the liorse only once at 
starting. If you whip him more than once, wo shall not bo able 
to reach tho palace, but stick mid- way. And when we return 
homewards after capturing tho lady ; you are also to whip tho 
horse only once ; if you whip him more than oiioo, we shall 
como only half tho way and remain there.” Tlio king then got 
upon tlio paliHliiraJ with the Uiraman and the silver khais^ and 
gontly whipped tho animal • once. Tho horse shot- through tho 
air with tho speed of lightning, pfissed over many countries, 
kingdoms and empires, crossed the oceans and thirteen rivers, 
and alighted in the evening at tlio gate of a beautiful palace. 

Now, near tho palace-gatc there stood a lofty tree. Tho 
Iliraman told the king to put the horse in the stables hard by, 
and then to climb into the tree and remain there concealed. The 
Iliraman took tho silver khem and with its beak began dropping 
khai after khai from the foot of the tree, all througli tho corridors 
and passages, up to tho door of the bodchambor of tho lady of peer- 
loss beauty. After doing this tho Iliraman perched upon tho tree 
where the king was concealed. Some hours after midnight, the 
maid-servant of tho lady, who slej)t in the same room with her, 
wishing to como out, opened the door, and noticed tbe silver kJials 
lying thgre. Sho took up a few of them, and not knowing Avhat 
they wore, showed them to her lady. Tlio lady admiring tho 
littlo silver bullets, and wondering how they could have got there, 
eame out of her room, and began picking them up. Sho saw a 
regular stream of them apparently issuing from near the door of 
her room, and proceeding she knew not how far. Sho wont on 
picking up in a basket tho bright, shining khak all through tho 
corridors and passages, till she came to the foot of the tree. No 
sooner did the lady of peerless beauty como to the foot of the 
tree, than the^king, agreeably to instructions previously given to 
him by the Hiraman, alighted from tho tree and caught hold of 
tho lady. In a moment she was put upon the horse along with 
himself,; at that moment the llirainau sat upon the shoulder of 
the king ; the^king gently whipped the horse once ; and they all 
wore whirled through the air with the speed of lightniug. 
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Tho king, wishing to roach homo soon with tho precious prize, 
and forgetful of the instructions of tho Hiramaii, whipped tho 
horso again ; on which tho horso at onco alighted on tho outskirts 
of what soemcd a donso forest. What have you dono, O 
king?” shouted out the Hiraman, did ^ I not tell you not to 
whip tho horse more than onco ? You have whipped him twice, 
and wo are dono for. Wo may moot with our death here.” But 
tho thing was done, and it could not be helped. Tho i)aliHluva) 
became powerless ; and the party could not proceed homewards. 
They dismounted ; but they could not see any whero the habita- 
tions of men. They ate some fruits and roots, and slept that 
night there upon tho ground. 

Next morning it so chanced that tho king of that country 
came to that forest to hunt. As ho was pursuing a stag whom 
he had pierced with an arrow, he came across the king and tiro 
lady of peerless beauty. Struck witli tho matchless beauty of tho 
lady, he wished to seize her. lie whistled, and in a moment his 
attendants flocked around him. The lady was made a captive, 
and her lover, who had brought her from lior house on tho other 
side of the seven oceans and thirteen rivers, was not put to 
death, but his eyes were put out, and ho was loft alone in the 
forest, — alone, and yet not alone, for tho good Hiraman ;was with 
him. 

The lady of peerless beauty was taken into the king’s palace 
as well as the pony of her lover. Tho lady said to the king tliat 
he must not come near her for six months in conseqiie'noe of a 
vow which she had taken, and which would be completed in that 
period of time. She mentioned six months, as that period would 
be necessary for recruiting tho constitution of the pakshiraj. 
As the lady professed to engage every day in religious ceremonies 
in consequence of her vow, a separate hqusp was asigned to her 
where -she took )Ai§ pakshiraj and fed liim with tho choicest gram. 
But every thing o^^uld be fruitless if the lady did not meet the 
Hiraman. But how is she to get a sight of that bird? She adopt- 
ed the follqwing expedient. She ordered her servants to scatter on 
tho roof of her house heaps of paddy, gram, and all sorts of pulse 
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for tho refreshment of birds. The conscqiionco was, thousands 
of the feathery race came to the' roof to partake of the abundant 
feast. Tlio lady was every day on tho look out for her lliraman. 
Tho lliraman meanwhile was in groat distress in the forest. He 
had to take care no? only ^ of himself but of tho now blinded 
king, lie plucked some ripe Iruits in tlio forest, and gave them 
to the king to eat, and ho ate of them Irimsolf. This was the 
manner of the Hiraman’s life. Tho other birds of tho forest spoke 
thus to tho parrot — “ (.), lliraman, you have a miserable life of it 
in this forest. Why don’t you come with us to an abundant feast 
provided for us by a pious lady who scjatters many maunds of 
|)ulso on the roof of her house for tho benefit of our race. Wo 
go there early in the morning and return in the evening, eating 
our fill along with thousands of other birds.” The lliraman 
resolved to accompany them next morning, shrewdly suspecting 
more in the lady’s charity to birds than the ptlier birds thought 
there was in it. Tho lliraman saw tho lady, and had a 
long ehat with her about the health of tlie blinded king, tho 
means of curing his blindness, and about her escape. Tho plan 
adopted was as follows. Tho pony would bo ready for aerial 
flight in a short time, — for a groat part of tho six months had 
already elapsed ; and tho king’s blindness could bo cured if tho 
Hiraman could procure from the chicks of tho bihangama and 
bihangami birds, who had their nest on tho tree at tho gato df 
the lady’s palace beyond the seven oceans and thirteen rivers, a 
quantity of their ordure, fresh and hot, and apply it to tho eye- 
balls of tho blinded king. The following morning tho lliraman 
started on his errand of mercy, remained at night on tho tree at 
the gate of the palace beyond the seven oceans and thirteen rivers, 
early tho next morning waited below tho nest of tho birds with 
a leaf on his bpjfk, into which dropped the ordure of tho chicks. 
That moment the Hiraman flow across tho oceans and rivers, came 
to the forest, and applied the precious balm to the sightless 
sockets of tho king. The king opened his eyes and saw. In a few 
days the pakshiraj was in proper trim. The lady escaped to tho 
forest, and took the king up ; and the lady, king and Hiraman, 
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all roacliocl the king’s Ocapital safe and sound. The king and the 
lady woro united togctlior in wodlcok. They lived many years 
together happily, and begot sons and daughters ; and the beauti- 
ful Hiraman was always with them reciting the names of the 
three hundred and thirty millions of ^gods. ' 

Hero my story endeth. 

The Natiya-thorn withereth, &c. 


NOTES ON THE TIIANSFER OF 
ntOPERTY” BILL. 

In conformity with the wislics of the Ilon’blo framer of the 
Bill entitled “ The Transfer of Property Bill ” — the following 
suggestions are respectfully submitted for consideration. 

Section 3. In addition to the definitions given under this 
section, the Bill ought to give those of the terms ‘mortgage/ 
‘lease,’ ‘settlenfent,’ ‘easement,’ ‘mortgagee,’ ‘mortgager,’ ‘grantor,’ 
‘grantee,’ ‘lessee,’ ‘lessor ;’ some of those terms have been ex- 
plained in the body of the Bill, but it would bo more methodical 
if ail of them are grouped under this section. 

Instead of the expression ‘ affixed to the soil’ I should cer- 
tainly prefer the technical terra On reading Chap- 

ter II of the Bill, one is inclined to ask, why should not the 
legislatuPo avail of the present opportunity to introduce the pro- 
visions of the English statute of Frauds, as far as they may bo 
applicable to regulate the assurances of this country. The legal 
expediency of such a measure is beyond all question. Already 
in the case of testamentary disposition of property, writing has 
been made a sine qua non^ and the Registration law since 1871 has 
given preference t^S^egistored documents over merely parol con- 
tracts. Whether the introduction of the statute of Frauds and is 
to be approved on administrative grounds is to be enquired, and 
opinions of administrative and judicial bodies should be invited. 

Section 8. The clause -and without any further act^ appears 
to be rather vague. If the Bill in conformity with the Privy 
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Council reported in decision, means that it is not necessary for the 
validity of a grant that there should bo the Vmry of seisin follow- 
ing it — it ought to say so. Any further act'* may include the 
act of the execution of the assurance, but this cannot evidently 
be the intention of the legislature. 

Section 0. In this section the Bill should specify what rules 
of construction it refers to as in any particular case the advocate 
may bring the rules of English law to boar upon the construc- 
tion of our Indian assurance. If there bo any rules of construc- 
tion in the Indian succession Act or the Hindii wills Act, dis- 
tinct allusion should be made to them. 

Section 10. It is I think an open question whether for the 
completion of a grant delivery of possession should not bo taken 
as an indispensable ingredient. There can bo no doubt that there 
is much in the ‘delivery of possession’ to commend itself to us on 
grounds of public expediency. It has been viewed as the corner 
stone of the English law of contracts, and in India where ficti- 
tious transfers of property are so rife, the law ought to provide 
for some external form evidentiary of the extinction of the 
transferror’s right in favor of the transferree. It is true that in 
determining the trutli of an instrument of sale, the acts and 
conduct of the parties thereto are relevant to the point in issue 
(vide the Indian Evidence Act), but there is no harm in adding 
to the present law another safeguard for the better regulation of 
property and people’s rights. 

Section 13. This is a wholesome provision. It will go 
to materially check the henami system which obtains in this 
country. 

Under Chapter III the Bill should I think make some rules 
relating to purchaser, and purchaser in point of priority to inno- 
cent purchaser without notice of any charge and other kindred 
subjects. 

Under Chapter IV the Bill has defined the terms ‘mortgage, ' 
‘mortgager’ and ‘mortgagee.' This definition or rather these 
definitions ' should come under the heads of definitions given at 
the commencement as that would be methodical. I beg to sug- 
4 
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gest that it would be expedient to give a olassifloation of all mort> 
gages in the same' manner as is done in Maopherson’s Book. 

According to standard authors all mortgages are divisible 
into three classes 

a. Simple mortgage. ' 

b. Usufruotuary mortgage. 

c. Conditional sale. 

and in consideration of this Glassifioation having been recognized 
by the Boman Law and other aneient codes, it deserves a place 
in the Bill. 

Irrespective of the question of its great antiquity there are 
other considerations which commend it for the acceptance by the 
legislature. It will, I dare say, render the subject easily ac- 
oessible to the understanding of the student, the practitioner and 
the Judge, and will enlighten them as to how the archaic notion 
of a gage or pledge became developed into the mordem notion of 
mortgage in all its different phases and aspects. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, the opening sections 
of Chapter lY appear to unite into rather a heterogeneous syn- 
thesis, rights and duties which respectively appertain' to all the 
various kinds of mortgage ; and on reading them, one is compelled 
to pause and consider what particular rights are claimable under 
what particular sort of mortgage j and I should not be surprized 
to find if any Judge, should with the Bill before him, grant an 
improper relief to a mortgagee or mortgager. It is submitted 
thft-t. it would be very convenient for all parties, if the Bill were 
to declare under separate heads what rights and duties appertain 
to what particular kind of mortgage. 

I should enter my humble protest against the jurisdiction 
given to the principal civil Court under Act. (6) Sec. Id. True 
that heretofore s^ch jurisdiction was exercisable by the District 
Judge ;^der I^. XYII of 1806 , but it should be borne in 
wind i^at since 1806 there has been a mighty change for the 
better os regards the pmoBnef of the Subordinate Courts. If then 
the Subordinafo Courts are as well qualified as the District Courts 
to deal with the matter under renew, why confer exclusive juris- 
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diction upon the latter at the saoiifloe of public convenieuoe P 
It would certainly be much more expensive to the poor mortga- 
ger to resort to the Head Quarters of the District than to the 
Moonsiff within the jurisdiction of which he may reside or hold 
property. If it be centendf^l that the legislature has greater 
confidence in District Judges than in those who preside over the 
Subordinate Courts, does it not seem anomalous that the latter 
should have power under the Civil Procedure Code to try re- 
demption and foreclosure suits and not have power to allow depo- 
sit of mortgage, debts to be made ? The former impliesf greater 
responsibility in thought and action, whereas tlie latter is a 
quasi ministerial act requiring no exercise of thought and very 
little of action. These remarks are certainly not made with a 
view to depreciate tho value or importance of the District 
Courts, or in the way of an apology for tho inferior Courts to have 
greater power. They are made on the ground of public conve- 
nience ; and I humbly submit that public convenience should be 
an important criterion in all deliberations relating to the juris- 
diction of Courts. 

Leaving this question aside tho first thing which strikes us 
after a perusal of the opening sections, is that whereas the mortga- 
ger has been favored with a summary relief under Sec. 16 (ft) the 
mortgagee has thrust upon him the inconvenience and trouble of 
a regular suit {d) which he has to push on. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the mortgagee should not have the advantage of the 
summary proceedings before foreclosure, which under Reg. 17 of 
1806 he enjoys at present. To do away with tho present proce- 
dure would bo to take the mortgager by surprize and render him 
liable for the mortgagee’s law costs which in addition to the 
mortgagee deed he is illpreparod to pay. To extricate the mort- 
gager out of tUs difficulty the present procedure should I think 
be retained. 

Again under Sec. 15 the Bill ought to declare that the 
mortgager has the right to demand accounts from his adversary 
and to sue for them if necessary. Such an omission in the sub- 
stantive law can rarely be said to have been supplied by Sec. 25 
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which only adjeotively applies to oases of redemption actually 
instituted. Oases may crop up where the mortgager after having 
had the mortgaged property reoonveyed to him, may be entitled 
to any excess sum realized by the mortgager from the usufruct of 
the property mortgaged, and to arrive at correct conclusion, a 
suit for accounts is the best remedy ; and unless the mortgager’s 
right to account bo expressly declared his suit will be liable to 
dismissal. 

It is difficult to comprehend what the Bill means by en- 
acting clause (c). Does it authorize the mortgagee to take pos- 
session without any suit and by taking the law in his own hands ? 
This cannot be ; for, if possession is taken irrespective of the mort- 
gager’s consent, the mortgager may bring an action under See. 9 
of the specific Relief Act for relief, and the Courts will be in the 
difficult predicament of reconciling two conflicting laws. 

Under art (d) Section 15 the Bill should declare in which 
Court the foreclosure suit is to be brought. Possibly the provi- 
sions of the Civil Procedure Code determine the forum, but never- 
theless doubt may arise whether the suit under act (d) is identi- 
cal with that contemplated by Sec. 16 (o’) of the Civil Procedure 
Code. 

One word more in regard to arts (c) and (d) and I have done. 
Does the Bill mean to legalize that whether the property be 
bovered by a simple mortgage or conditional sale the mortgagee 
shall have the right to sell or foreclose just as ho, pleases P 
or must his relief be regulated by the terms of the mortgage 
deed P If the Bill is for giving relief in that indiscriminate 
way we can not accept its principle as sound. If the Bill pro- 
poses to give relief according to terms of the mortgage deed, arts 
(c) and ((/) should be recast accordingly. 

^ction 18 should have in my humble opinion a provisional 
clause tacked that in the event of the mortgager caus- 

ing wiuite nothing would prevent the mortgagee from suing the 
former for the refund of the mortgage debt for a breach of the 
mortgage bontract< 

In art (i) Section 19 the period of six months would appear 
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to the suitors in the MofFassal as a startling innovation. With 
them ‘the year of grace’ has passed into a household proverb, and 
it is submitted the Bill would do well if out of pure reverence 
to a long standing custom it would give to it the impress of 
statutory sanction. In pleading for tho year of grace there is 
another consideration which* presents itself to our notice. It is 
evident from tho spirit of tho now Civil Procedure Code and the 
present Bill, that tho legislature is leniently disposed towards 
the debtor class, and looking to the social state of tho country 
there appears to bo woightly reasons why it should be so. But 
all tliis loiiioncy would bo neutralized if in tho long run six 
months’ lime bo mulcted fi’om the mortgagor’s ‘year of grace.’ 

Section 20 lays down a principle of law which I am 
afraid in particular cases will prove ruinous to tho mortgagor. 
In tho absence of any speciiication of the kind of mortgage which 
the section contemplates, I hold that it is applicable to all 
kinds of mortgage. If it be applicable to all kinds of mortgage, 
the mortgagee under a conditional sale may wait till tho last day 
of limitation and with groat accumulation of interest sue the 
mortgager for tho amount and under Section 20 apply to the 
Court to sell tho mortgaged property. The consequence in 
such a case would bo this that, whereas foreclosure of the right 
to redeem would have at once extinguished tho mortgager’s 
debt, the sale might fetch a sum not sufficient to discharge the 
mortgager, and for the balance the mortgager’s person and other 
property would remain liable. 

Section 21 is open to similar objections. The deed of mort- 
gage not being unilateral, it appears incomprehensible how at 
tho instance of the mortgager alone the Court may decree the 
sale of the mortgaged property in contravention of the terms of 
mortgage. It iajtruo that the Court will have to satisfy itself in 
each particular case that the mortgagee will not be damnified by 
that arrangement, but unless the mortgagee give his consent to it 
there must necessarily be damnification to the mortgagee in every 
case, when the right derivable from tho mortgage contract is 
denied to the mortgagee by an act of Court. Damnification is. 
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as I understand it, equivalent to damage or loss, and loss may 
either follow from breach of contract or from tortious infriuge- 
ment of one^s lawful rights. 

If in the case of an agreement to sell and purchase, an action 
lies for specific performance of contract# and for compelling the 
vendor to execute a deed of sale upon the ground that the ven- 
dee has the righfc to purchago, why should not the mortgagee 
under a conditional sale have the benefit of becoming an out-and- 
out purchaser on the happening of the particular contingency ? 
It cannot be contended for a moment that the legal status of an 
would-be vendee and that of a mortgagee under a conditional 
sale are not analogous. The rights of both hinge upon condi- 
tions which are manifestly similar in quality, and if in the one 
case there is damnification to the intending purchaser there is 
damnification to the mortgagee also in the other. If then the Court 
must needs pass an order referred to in Sec. 20 such an order would 
be wrong according to the principles of natural justice unless 
acquiesced in by the mortgager as well as the mortgagee. 

The principle involved in Sec. 22 is in my humble opinion 
purely arbitrary and uufit for adoption by the legislature. It 
is true that a similar principle in the New Civil Procedure Code 
has recently received the sanction of law, but that is no reason 
why its proper character should not bo discussed afresh. No 
doubt, judging from effects, one sees clearly that the old zemin- 
daries are fast getting into the clutches of Indian Shylocks 
past all redemption, but whoever attributes this disaster (speak- 
ing from a political point of view ) to the law allowing purchases 
to be made by all indiscriminately, necessarily confounds co- 
incidence with cause and effect, In fact, to a correct observer of 
social phenomena the downfall of the aticient landed aristocracy 
of the country altars to be the inevitable result of the combined 
action and reaction of the following causes. 

a. The peculiar character of the Permanent Settlement as 
leading to habits of luxury, supineness and want of sympathy. 

b. The existence of no law of primogeniture keeping the 

c(>rpm ^ estates intact. ^ 
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c. The moral disqualifications of the Zemindars attributable 
to want of proper education. 

Other causes of a social nature may be cited, but this would 
bo out of place here. If then thoso numerous social causes are at 
work in effecting the Zemindar’s ruin, tho legislature, however 
well disposed towards them, cannot avert it by simply incapaci- 
tating their Mahajans to purchase at execution sales. But sup- 
posing that this law to work like a stimulant when the Zemindari 
body is in a state of collapso. Government should pause and 
.consider what reaction would take place. It would be this, that 
the Mahajan would before lending a pice get out bills of sale 
executed in their favor instead of mortgage deeds. And thus 
the present law, instead of averting tho landholder’s down fall, 
would accelerate it. Tho law may incapacitate tho Mahajan 
decreeholder to bid at tho sale, but what is there to prevent other 
Mahajans who are not decroeholders from buying ? 

Apart from tho administrative view of tho question as a 
matter of law and experience, it would bo very hard to tho mort- 
gager if the incapacity under notioo bo legalized. In law if a 
man has a charge upon another’s property, ho should have tho 
first chance to purchase that property, but the Bill ignores that 
elementary principle. 

I have humbly shown that upon considerations a priori the 
incapacity which the Bill intends to legalize can not be support- 
ed. I shall proceed to show that inductively considered it deserves 
no higher or better footing. Judging from my limited experi- 
ence I can say that in execution sales the decreeholder’s bid was 
generally the highest, and the rationale of this is not difficult to 
understand. In the case of an outsider, his bid is equivalent to 
the payment of the highest price, whereas with the decreeholder 
it is the highest price minus the profit on score of interest at a 
• high rate. Thus placed the decreeholder can certainly afford to 
be the highest bidder. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it is submitted ‘ 
with great humility that great would be the difficulty in applying 
Section 22 to concrete cases. In the first place, how is the Court 
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to satisfy itself that any particular decreeholder is entitled to the 
leave to bid ? and upon what grounds will the Court be justified 
in giving the leave ? One decreeholder is just as qualified as an- 
other to bid, and how is the Court to distinguish between decree- 
holder and decreeholder in the bestowal of the privilege P If I 
could anticipate what the decreehofder’s bid would be, that would 
be some datum to act upon, and speaking for myself, with Sec. 22 
before me, I should be inclined to give the leave to bid if I know 
that it was going to be the highest. But those data cannot be 
had before sale. 

In the second place, under the Code of Civil Procedure, sales 
are held on the spot by an officer of the Court or in Court* 
Where will the Court be when its officer sells property on the 
spot ? Must the Court delegate its power to grant leave to bid 
to its oflGlcer ? Or must the sale lie adjourned till the leave is ob- 
tained from Court, and a fresh sale proclamation published notify- 
ing the date of the adjourned sale ? 

Section 24 supplies a desideratum hitherto felt by all Civil 
Judges, but it would have boon woll if it had boon restricted to 
moveables alone. Constituted as Indian society is, at the present 
day, if any body takes the law into his own hands, the chance 
is that he abuses it. An abuso of the law in regard to unmove- 
able property looks much more serious tlian where moveables are 
concerned. The procedure prescribed for the sale of the property 
under this section may be imperfectly understood, and what is 
not perfectly understood is rarely carried out properly. The 
inevitable consequence will be increased litigation, to the great 
discomfort of society. 

My humble opinion is that Section 31 is a superfluity. Un- 
der Seo^ 8 of the Evidence Act *any fact is relevant which shows 
or constitutes a ii^ive or preparation for any fact in issue or re- 
levant fact,’ and it is not necessary for the legislature to declare 
again that the i^t of depositing title deeds is evidence. If the 
*aot of depositing title deeds be evidence of a mortgage contract, 
the Specifle Belief Act will govern any case of specific perfor- 
xnance of that ooxitracft^ 
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• The provisions of section 33 are such as they should be, only 
instead of the words ^^^lerson proved to be interested in the property 
sold"^ in clause 5, the word “mortgagor’^ should be used. The 
entire Section has reference to the relations between mortgagee 
and mortgager, and supposing that the mortgaged property does 
not belong to tlio latter but to a third party, the third party will 
have his remedy at law. It would I think be complicating the 
proceedings, if at the fag end of the sale, the Court were to take 
up the question as to wlieiher the residue of the porceeds of sale 
belonged to the mortgager or anybody else* Further, it would 
be inconsistent if the property bo sold as belonging to the mort- 
gagor, and in the Court in the same breath to hold that the 
residue of the sale proceeds thereof does not belong to him. 

Section 35 will go to materially lessen litigation. The 
registration of the receipt referred to therein is manifestly com- 
pulsory. This would render the inclusion of this particular re- 
ceipt under Sec. 17 of the new Registration Act, (Act of 1877) 
necessary. 

Section 40 may be out out as it is almost counterminous 
with Sec. 14. 

Before quitting this chapter, I beg to observe that the Bill 
does not provide for the following cases : 

1. When is a subsequent mortgage invalid as against a prior 

mortgagee ? 

2. When is prior mortgage invalid as against a purchaser for 

value and without notice ? 

In Chap. V. Sec. 42 I fail to see any reason why the lessee^s 
term of tenure should necessarily be shorter in duration than tho 
lessor’s interest. It so happens that in many cases the term 
of lessee is counterminous with that of the lessor and yet the 
lease is not invalid&ted in law. 

Sub-Section 2 of Sec. 43 requires an explanation, and the 
Bill would do well to illustrate what it means thereby. 

In Section 44 (p) the words “ In the absence of any agree- 
ment to the contrary” should be added at the commencement. 

Art {q) of the said Section is certainly, upon the existing 
6 
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law, but as it is, its provisions aro extremely meagre and require 
extension. Firstly^ the mere election by the lessor to pnroliase 
the fixtures sought to bo removed, sliould not oxtinguisli the 
lessee’s right to remove. There ought to be payment of the 
value of the fixtures or a lawful tender of ^t to the lessee subject 
to tlie valuation being revised, when there is an objection by a 
Board of Referees. 

The Bill does not lay down any prooeduro governing cases 
thus refon’ed, and I would humbly suggest that the provisions 
of tlie Civil Procedure Code relating to arbitration be extended 
to them. 

I must observe that under this head the Legislature should 
declare what fixtures are iri’emovablo by the lessee. 

Intimately connected with the subject of the transfer and 
devolution of property, and forming a branch of the question of 
relationship of landlord and tenant, the pi’esent Bill ought to 
enunciate and define all those varied rights and duties which 
flow from that relationship by operation of law as distinguished 
from express oontraot. In doing so, oUr legislators may rest 
assured that they would not encroaclx upon tho j)reoincts of local 
legislation. Already more than one aiitlioritativo decision of tlie 
local Iligh Court have declared that Act X of 185!) and Act 
VIII of 1869 (B. C.) arc not applicable to lands other than 
agricultural or horticultural, and constituted as things are at 
present, besides a few stray principles of equity and natural 
justice, there is no law in existence governing rights to and in- 
terests in lands of other descriptions, and the consequence is that 
coui’ts are obliged to substitute their arbitrary oaprico in the de- 
terinination of complications arising out of those rights. This 
anomalous state of things should not be tolerated now that wo 
are engaged in Jif ing to the country a Code of »substantivo laws, 
regulating the transfer of property, 

I shall note some of the salient points on which a statutory 
deolaration is at onoe called for. 

1. Whether in respect to lands other than agricultural or 
horticultural^ the tenant should have right of occupancy after 12 
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years possession, supposing the . acquisition of such rights is not 
barred by the terms of any contract subsisting P 

The legislature should consider whether the country has ad- 
vanced to that extent, as would admit of the conversion of tlio 
ol the Indian *teiian^ into that of an English tenant, or 
whether the principle of protection enjoyed by the tenant under 
Sec. 6 act X of 1850 should be extended to all tenants alike. 

2. Whether iu respect to lands not agricultural or horti- 
cultural, the landlord should have the right to enhance the exist- 
ing rent ? If so, wlietlier c:)mpititioii or custom should govern 
claims for enhancement ? If the landlord is to have enhancement 
ae(M)rding to the customary rates, what procedure is to bo adopted 
ill the deteriiiiuation of the rate of cnhancemont ? 

Akin to tliis subject, that of equitable estoppels will liave 
to be cousidered. I lueau equitable estoppels as affectiug the 
right to ouhaiicomeiit. Whether for instance a landlord suffer- 
ing permanent works to bo raised by the tenant on his holding, 
will not bo precluded from obtaining enhancement ? 

3. AVliat particular procedure is^to be adopted in the case 
of suits for the teaaut’s ojeotmout, and what preliminaries the 
landlord is required to go through, should be defined. 

Passing from this to the matter of distraint, tlie Bill should 
state how far the rent of lands other than agrioiiltural or horti- 
cultural should be a chargor on the messuages and appurcouances 
standing thereupon. 

The Bill should make provision for the deposit of rent in 
court before suit iu the mauiior analogous to those iu Secs. 46 and 
47 Act VIII of 1869 (B. C.) and thereby present the institution of 
frivolous and unnecessary suits for rent. 

The legislature should hero consider whether the landlord 
should have summary powers of eviction enjoyed by the Eoglish 
landlords without instituting aotions for the same in courts of 
justice. 

In the decision of reut-’cases, the courts experience one great 
difficulty, whether a particular party is another's tenant, on ao- 
count of there being no definite law relating to the registration 
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of transfer of sub-holdings. The case-lh.w bearing upon this is 
conflicting, while some judges have held that registration of trans- 
fer is a sine qua non to give the transferee as against the landlord, 
others have held contra. This should be thought upon. 

Analogous to the question of registration is that of attorn- 
ment of rent. "What constitutes legal attornment should be 
defined. 

The question of the rights of undivided shareholders, and 
the right of one of them to sue for the rent, should get a place 
in tho draft law. 

The Bill should define what relinquishment is, and under 
what circumstances a holding would become relinquisliablo, and 
the legal sequences of relinquishment ; also when abatement of 
rent would be an appropriate relief to the tenant to pray for. 


SONNET. 

IN SUMMER. 

At noon I range equipped with scrip and crook, 
The holt for nuts, or cou reclined at ease, 

In tho cool shadow of gigantic trees. 

Haunted for ages by the social rook, 

The legends strange of Spenser’s tuneful boob, 
Or mark the soaring hawk by slow degrees, 
Melt in the cloudless blue, or watch the bees 
Discourse and labor in their chosen nook : 

Or, if the ardent south breathe fervid heat, 

Tho swimmer’s art my limbs with joy essay, 
Where beo^kig willows o’er tho brooklet meet, 
And rapid swirls clean beds of grit betray. 
And salooks sweet their crimson foreheads show, 
Mid pliant canes with plumes like virgin snow. 

D. 
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NEAE SEONT. 

Sweet brook ! with thy exhaustless store, 

Of eool transluoeut water, 

Whicli Braiuhins for libalious pour, 

WhoTi altars re6k with slaugliter. 

Dost thou not typify the life. 

Of saints devout and lowly, 

Whoso conrso mi dimmed by stains or strife. 
Is tranquil, Iniglit, and lioly 

I). 


DIAEY OF THE EIJSSO-TUEiaSH AVAR. 


January 22n(L It does not appear tliat Oa/I Ahmed Muktar is 
in disgrace. According to the tol(\grams received yegterday 
it appears that ho has boon appointed Coniinandor of the 
Turkish line of defence at Constantinoplo which is at present 
tlio most important post in the Turkisli empire. In the war 
from the beginning the only two Turkish Oonorals tliat did 
any thing are Osman Pasha and Ahm- d AEnktar. 

Suleimau Pasha, wlio af.(aek» d the linssians botweon Tatar 
Bazardchik and Philipopolis and was dof'fited, lias not l)ooii 
' able to take up any strong position, but is flying to the 
Eliodopo mountains which lie considerably to the west of 
Constantinoplo. 

23/y/. It has hoeii justly remarked tliat the present war is a war 
of surprises. Who could have believed that the Turks 
would give up Adrianoplo without a blow ? But they have 
done so. Renter telegraphs — “ The Russians have occupied 
Adrianople. There is a perfect panic in Roumelia among 
the inhabitants, and the distress prevailing is described as 
appalling.’* The Turkish troops seem to be thoroughly de- 
moralized ; they are running away. 

24/4. We hear to-day details of the engagement between Gour- 
ko and Suleiman. The latter having lost 7,000 troops and 
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49 guns, ran away to tho Ehodopo Mountains. lie is now 
at Kavala on the coast. There is a panio at Grallipoli as the 
Russians are expected there. 

25/A, It is semi-ofHoially denied that the Russians purpose go- 
ing to Gallipoli. They don’t •moan to go thoro, unless Su- 
leiman concentrates his army there and threatens the Rus- 
sian flank. 

28///. England narrowly escaped going to war. It seems that 
tho British fleet was ordered to enter tho Dardanelles and 
land troops at Gallipoli for its defence against the Russians. 
On this tho earls of Derby and Carnarvon resigned. Whe- 
ther in consequence of these resignations, or in conscqueiico 
of the Russians declaring that they would not break nu- 
trality, or for some other cause, orders were sent to tho fleet 
not to enter tho Dardanelles. After this tho earl of Derby 
was prevailed upon to withdraw his resignation, though the 
earl of Carnarvon remained recalcitrant. 

30/A. Sir Stafford Northcote, the Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
moved in tho House of Commons on the 28th that tho sum 
of six millions pounds sterling should bo voted for meeting 
the expenses of war, if it should be found necessary to de- 
clare war against Russia. The debate was adjourned to 
Thursday next the 31st instant. Sir Stafford Northcote 
stated that the conditions of the peace reqmred by Russia 
were as follows : (1) that the whole of tho Bulgarian nation 
shall form an autonomous tributary principality under a 
Christian ruler to be appointed by Russia ; (2) that Rou- 
mania, Servia and Montenegro be made independent witli 
enlarged borders; (3) that Bosnia and Herzegovina have 
administrative autonomy ; (4) that Turkey should indem- 
nify to Rus^ tho expenses of the war, though it is not 
certain in what form this indemnity should be paid, — it may 
be either a. pecuniary one, or cession of territory, or some 
arrangement regarding the protection of Russian interests 
in the Straits of the Dardanelles. If these are the condi- 
tions required by Russia, I think the demands of the Czar 
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aro wonderfully moderate. But I am not inclined to believe 
that these are the only conditions ; there must be other con- 
ditions which are now kept secret, for I cannot believe that 
Russia will be satisfhHl with these conditions after putting 
forth such extraordinary exertions. Sir Stafford Northcote 
thought that these c muitions would destroy the k(?y-stone 
of south-east Europe, and moreover would affect European 
a.nd British interests.’^ It is impossible to understand what 
is meant hy the destruction of the koj'-stono of south-east 
Europe.’’ Is Turkey the “ key-stono ”P But Turkey is not 
destroyed hy the condition ; its territories aro only dimi- 
nished. Are the Straits of the Dardanelles the ‘M<oy-8tone”P 
]3ut we do not see on what principles of equity Russia is to 
ho debarred the Straits when most of tho tendtorios on tho 
shores of tho Black Sea belong to that power. To preclude 
Russia from tho Straits is, in my humble opinion, to deprive 
her of a just right. Neither do I understand how British 
interests are affected hy any one of those conditions. It is 
intelligible only on this supposition that any increase of 
power by Russia affects British iiitorests. This is nothing 
else but a now form of tho old disease of Russophohia with 
wliicli so many English statesmen aro unhappily affliotod. 
February Tlie Russians in Bulgaira have occupied Osman 
Bazar and Rasgrad, the Turks rctroating to tlio fortresses 
Eustchuk, Sclmmla and Varna. In Roumolia they have 
occuiiied Kir kill ssa, and the vanguard of the Russian army 
has reached Tohorlu, fifty miles distant from Constantinople, 
%i(l. On tho 31th ultimo Mr. Forster moved in the House of 
Commons an amendment to Sir Staford Northcoto’s motion, to 
the effect that the extra grant of six millions of pounds sterl- 
ing bo refttecd. Tho debate has been adjourned. Mr. Cross, 
the Home Secretary, said that tho demand of six millions 
was not necessarily for warlike purposes, but it is as well to 
have tho money in .hand as England cannot consent to a 
separate treaty between Russia and Turkey in whiclx British 
interests should be jeopardized. 
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Ath. Nows comes from Constantiuople to the effect that the 
Eussians are advancing on that city in three columns, and 
from St. Petersburg to the effect that Prince Gortschakoff 
has suppressed uu article of peace conditions which relates 
to the passage of the Dardanelles, the Eussians wishing to 
refer tliat matter to the'Europefkii powers for decision. 

The Greeks apparently have declared war against Turkey, 
ten thousand troeps having been ordered to cross the frontier. 
It is said that tliey intend to occupy tlio provinces of Epirus, 
Macedonia and Thessaly for tlio purpose of maintaining order 
and preventing the massaeve of Ohristians. 

Tlie latest innvs is, that the preliminary protocol of the 
armistice has heen signed, and hostilities are suspended. 
Prom this I do not conclude that the war is at an end. 
Eussia may bo consenting to an armistice, for aught I can 
tell, merely to gain time for the arrival on the scene of ac- 
tion of 250,000 fresh troops which the Czar has ordered. 


A. Son of Mars. 
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[As wo were going to press we heard with the deep- 
est sorrow of the death in England of the Rev. Alexander 
Duff, D. D., L L. D. On hearing the mournful news wo 
involuntaiily exclaimed in the words of the poet — 

“ Now is tho stately column broke. 

The bcacon-light is quenched in smoko, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill/^ 

Alexander Duff was to us personally more than a 
father. We owe to him, under God, tho formation 
of our intellectual character, the development of our 
spiritual being, and any longings and aspirations 
after any thing good, true or beautiful, of which wo 
are conscious. Wo owe him, therefore, a debt immense 
of endless gratitude. We hope to express our sense of 
obligation to him on some future occasion, At this mo- 
ment deep grief enchains our tongue ; we therefore re- 
produce below tho sentiments expressed by us, nearly 
fifteen years ago, at a public meeting of his pupils held 
in honour of their revered teacher who was about to 
leave the shores of India for ever. Ud, B. Jf.] 


Mb. Chairman, — It is with feelings of no ordinary pleasure that I 
rise to second the Resolution which has been so ably moTed. If ever. Sir,. 
I mourned over my feeble powers of utterance and the infelicity of my 
diction — if ever I earnestly desired to be eloquent, I do so on the present 
occasion. It is an established rule* in rhetoric that the language of a piece 
of panegyric should partake somewhat of the character of the object eulo- 
gized. If the object bo one of beauty, the language which describes it 
should also be beautiful ; if the object be one pf dignity, the phraseology 
should also be dignified. How than can I hope. Sir, to pronounce a iittipg 
6 . , 
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eulogium .bn a man, whose mind is of the highest order, whose heart is of 
the largest capacity, and whoso life has been a life of the widest philanf 
thropy 2 In order to bo able to do full justice to the varied excellencies o^ 
the character of Alexander Duff, I should require the eloquence of xMex- 
ander Duff himself. Hut, Sir, there is this consolation for me that, however 
poor I may be in expression, the subject on which I am to speak is invested 
in the wiintls of the audience with peculiar interest, — that interest, I am 
sure, will make ample amends for any poverty^ of expression. 

This is not tho time, Sir, to take a review of Dr. Duff’s life. God grant 
that his valuable life may yet be prolonged many years, and that he may 
bo the honoured instruinont of still more promoting God’s glory and doing 
good to his fcllowmen. But I may bo permitted to take a brief review of 
Dr. Duff’s Indian career which is about to close. The Indian career of Dr. 
Duff may bo divided into three periods. The lirst period extends from the 
year 1830, on the 27th May of wliicli — as you have already heard this 
evening — he landed in Calcutta, to 1834 when, wearied by gigantic labours 
and prostrated by grim disease, ho left these shores for the more bracing 
climate of his native land. Tho second period extends from 1840, the year of 
his return to India, to tho year 1850, when ho again left India, nOt so much 
on account of ill-health as for tho purpose of rousing tho Missionary spirit 
of tho Churches of Britain, and for taking part in those discussions and 
delibOrations, which wero shortly to come on in connection wdkh the renewal 
of tho Indian Charter of the Court of Directors. And tho third period extends 
from tho year 1856, when ho again returned to India, to the present date. 

Of the first period of Dr. Duff’s Indian career I have no personal ex- 
perience, though you, Mr. Chairman, and the mover of this Resolution, must 
have vivid reminiscences of those days. But that period was perhaps 'the 
most important period of Dr. Duff’s Indian career. It was the 4ecd-tiino of 
what afterwards proved to be a splendid harvest. To-day, Sir, is tho 2iid 
of October 18G3. Twelve dcays hcnco exactly thirty-four years ago, that is 
on the 14th of October 1829, Dr. Duff left Portsmouth in tho Zarly Holland, 
£ast-India-man. Ever since that day tho one idea that took possession of 
his mind — tho one idea that formed tho subject of Lis day dreams and his 
night visions, was the promotion of tho welfare of the people of India. 
Shortly after his a^ival, on Tuesday tho 13th day of July 1830, Dr. Duff 
laid tho foundatio«a'^ the General Assembly’s Institution, now called tho 
Free Olmrch Institution, an Institution the progress of which was for many 
years identified with tho progress of education in Bengal. Many people 
establish schools,— perhaps every month witnesses the establishment of a 
new school in Bengalip^bat the establishment of the General Assembly’s 
Institution by Dr. Duff was a great event in the educational history of the 
country. The Hindoo had certainly been founded several years 
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before, yet the founding of Dr. Duff's Institution fornuid a now era in the 
history of education in Bengal. It was founded on a now system. I do 
not allude to the teaching of the Bible, though that certainly was the pre- 
dominating feature of the Institutioii ; but the very system of secular 
c<lucation adopted by Dr. Duff was <|uito a now one at least in India. It 
was tbe intelUctual systci * as opposed to what I may call the rnechwiical 
system of education. In Dr. Duff's system of education, his object was not 
to cram tlic mind Avitb a farrag«) of facts only unconnected, wliicli lay like 
useless lumber in tlm brain ; but his object was to develop the powers and 
BiisceptibiJitios of the niijul, to awaken tbo faculties of observation and 
reflection, to ^‘tcacli tlio young itica to shoot,’' to train up the emotions, 
the affections — tiic active powers of tbe soul ; in a word, to wlueate tbo 
whole man. Tin’s syst(‘m of Dr. Duff was, as I have already said, (pn’to a 
now thing in Calcutta— it aroused attention ; niimbcvs of visitors every 
now and tlicn crowded to tbe (leiicral Asscmlily’s Institution to witness the 
working of iliis now system ; flio result Avas, that Dr. Duff’s system was 
imitated in all the schools then existing in the country. Somcj people )nay 
think that I am exaggerating the importance of the establishment of Dr. 
Duff’s school. Notabitof it. I appeal to yon> Sir, whether your recol- 
lections, of Avliat you beard and saw in those days, do not confirm the truth 
of my statements. But I have another testimony to appeal to. I have the 
testimony of no less a person than the prcs(uit Chancellor of the Indian 
Exchequer— Sir Charles Trevelyan. In an address, in those days, to the 
friends of education in India, Sir Charles made use of the following 
words “ How numerous are the instances in which visitors to the General 
Assembly's celebrated Academy have cjxught tho spirit of tbe plan j and 
been induced, on their return to their respective districts, to f(U’m tho 
nucleus of similar Institutions I” 

Of the history of the Institution, in Avhich this Jiew system of educa- 
tion was adopted, and of the good it has effected, I need not speak at large. 
The Institution was opened, I believe, with 5 pupils, and it has now on its 
roll 1,500. The Institution was opened in an humble house, the accommo- 
dation of which Avas increased by a thatched nlchala, it has at present its 
local habitation in this magnificent edifice in Avhich we are now assembled 
—an edifice, ever;jr^ brick of Avliich was procured by tho exertions of Dr. 
Duff. And as to the good this Institution has done, not to speak of other 
results, tell me, Sir, if you can, the number of young men educated within 
these walls and sent into tho Avorld. The name of Dr. Duff's pupils is 
truly “ Legion," for they arc many. They are scattered in all parts of tlie 
country, usefully and honestly employed, from Debrooghiir in Assam to 
Peshawur in the Punjab, and from the foot of the Hiina]a 3 ’’as to the foot 
of the Vindhya mountains. 
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But the establishment of the General Assembly's Institution is not the 
only important work performed by Dr. Duff during the first period of his 
Indian career. If the time permitted, I might speak of the Services 
rendered by him to the cause of English education as opposed to the views 
of the Orientalists, who maintained that Sanskrit and Arabic and Persian 
filioiild form the media whereby to cornmi^nicate to the people of India the 
knowledge of the West. In rendering the service of which I now speak, 
Dr. Duff found himself in the company of Sir Charles Trevelyan and Lord 
Macaulay; the result of which services was the celebrated educational Mir)uto 
of Lord William Bentinck, dated 7th March 1835, in which the essential im- 
portance of English education was recognized, and which, indeed, may be 
regarded as the commencement of that interest which the Government takes 
in English education. I might also speak of the invaluable service rendered 
by Dr. Duff in giving a healthy direction to the minds of those young men 
who, in consequence of their English education, forsook the faith of their 
ancestors, and betook themselves to infidelity. Dr. Duff was the first to 
stem that tide of infidelity. He stood as the champion of true religion, 
and showed its harmony witli liigh culture and true science. He stood be- 
tween the living and the dead — and the plague was stayed, at least in those 
days. But, Sir, I will not, on the present occasion, enlarge on these services 
of Dr. Duff, as I am not now speaking of Dr. Duff as a Missionary hut as 
an educator, 

I now come. Sir, to the second period of Dr. Duff’s Indian career 
which extends, as I have already said, from the year 1840 to the year 
1850. Dr. Duff had left India in 1834 more dead than alive. He now 
came back like a giant refreshed. During the live years of his so- 
journ in his native land ho had done a most important work. He had 
roused, as never before it was roused, the Missionary spirit of his mother 
Church. He had by those noble bursts of enthusiastic appeal,” some of 
which are in print, “ made grey-headed pastors weep like children and dis- 
solved half the Assembly in tears.” Had he remained in Scotland, the 
highest preferments in the National Church would have been thrust 
upon him. But Alexander Duff was a man of another stamp ; he had 
elected India as the land of his adoption. And he had resolved to devote 
his life to the welfare of its people. He therefore came back to the field 
of his labours, ^jf^as at this time. Sir, that my personal acqaintanco with 
Dr. Duff commenced, I had seen him once, I believe, in my childhood, 
but I have no distinct recollection of the sight. On the second day after 
his arrival in Calcutta, he came to the Institution. Never, Sir, shall I forget 
that day. Never shal| be effaced from my mind the impression I then 
received of the illustrious man, the great philanthropist, the Father of 
English education in Beitgal, and the Prince of Indian Missionaries. We 
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all turned out of our clnsfl-rooms to catcli a glimpso of the wonderful man^ 
And tliero, Sir, he stood as tlio very impersonation of marvellous energy, of 
high intelligence and of moral grandeur. As ho stood, even when ho did 
not speak a word, his body was contiimally moving. IIo could not remain 
one moment at perfect rest, llo either swayed his body, or ho shrugged his 
slioiilders, or ho waved hffe hand, or ho stamped the ground with his feet. 
He seemed to mo to bo a living illustration of what is called perpetual 
motion in mechanics. He seemed to me to bo one of tliosfs fiery coursers, 
Boine specimens of which wo sometimes meet with in the Indian cavalry, 
and which can never remain with their riders at rest for a single moment. 
Ajid wlicn Dr. Dufl! spoke even .a ftiw words, wiLli what energy he uttered 
them I Each word came wliiz/ing like a cannon ball — a regular G8 pounder, 
— or rather it seemed to be a tlnmdcr-bult hurled from high heaven. Tliis, 
Sir, was my impression at the time. 1 had seen nothing like it — I Imd heard 
nolliing like it. Dr. Dull' seemed so unlike other men. In the language of 
the poet — like a star, lie dwT.lt apart.” 

During tins second period of Dr. Duff’s career ho consolidated the 
Institution which ho had founded. Ho divided it into two departments, 
the College and tlio I’rcparatory School. During most years of this period 
I w'as in Dr. Duff’s class. Every one that has been a pupil of the great 
Doct<u* must admit that ho is an extraordinary teacher. Having sat at his 
feet for about 8 or 9 years, I may be excused if I say that I feel I am com- 
petent to speak of his cjualiticatioiis as a teacher. My other teachers has 
higli qualilicatioiis, hut Or. Duff surpassed them all. The sainted Mac- 
donald, now III glory, ediJicd mo by his praelical rcligieiis instructions, brea- 
thing of heaven and of hcavouJy things; the muek and gentle Ewart 
poured forth as from a vast ireasuro-houso I ho ricbes of Iiistoric knowledge ; 
the iiigeni(.)us and hard-headed Thomas Smitli solved for rue many an intri- 
cate iiiatlieuiatical problem ; the accomplished and learned Mackay directed 
my eyes to the stars and rcvealetl to me the mysteries of the stellar univtjrso 
-- all tlicso were great and good men — admirable loachers ; but Dr. Duff sur- 
passed them ail. How sliall 1 describe Dr. Duff' in tire ellass room ? How 
shall I churucter’izo his tcacliing ? Wliat stores of irifuvmatiou I wdiat 
variety of illustration 1 w-hat acuteness of reasonirrg I what profundity of 
thought I what depth of aigirrrreirt ! what powers of persuasiou ! what 
nragio ehxpienee K 

1 shall conclude this second period of Dr. Duff’s educational career by 
remarking that, at this time, ho permed those celebrated Leiiera to Lord 
Auckland^ in which he exposed with great force of thought and mastery of 
language tire folly of cxcludiifg ethics and religion froru the Governirrent 
system of educaiioir. The effect of those letters is visible iir the altered 
tone of Uovernmeut Colleges. 
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The third period of Dr. DalFs career will not detain mo lon^. His 
educational labours have during this period been chiefly connected with the 
university. But I need not dwell on them, as every body hero present 
knows tliem. 

It is the remark, >Sir, of a profound thinker, that there are three sorts 
of greatness suited to tliree different orders eff mind. Tliore is sensual 
greatness, which is the greatness of kings and conquerors ; there is intel- 
lectual greatness, the greatness of men of genius ; and there is moral 
greatness, the greatness of public benefactors, of philanthropists and 
of saints. There are heroes of the sensual world, heroes of the intel- 
lectual world, and heroes of the moral world. Dr. DutF, Sir, is a h«ko 
of the moral world. Dr. Duff might have attained to greatness in any 
sphere of life. But he chose that better part which should never be taken 
away. He chose to dedicate his life not to purposes of scif-aggrandi.sement 
but to make Ids fellow-inoii happy. And Dr. Duff will havo his rew.ard. 
Tlie millions of the population of Bengal shall bless his name to the latest 
generations. And Dr. Duff himself when he retires from the scene of his 
Indian labours shall have the satisfaction—" the purest alloled to mort/J 
man”— of hiiving contributed to the improvement and the happiness of 
bis fellow-men." 
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. OR 

THE YOUNH SPANISH MAIDEN. 

Chapter V. 

He entered the room without stopping, making a sign to 
Lord Moore to stay near the door, out of sight. He went up to 
the couch. “Well child,” said he kneeling beside her and placing 
his hand on her shoulder ; she turned her brown eyes towards 
him ; there was a fitful, bright, wild light in them but she reeog- 
nised him;— “C’est toi, mon pW’— said she, smiling, suoh a 
strange, weird, little smile ! “Tiens !” said she, wandering a 
little ; “j’avais commis quelque faute, n’est-ce pas ? Qu'^tait-ce P 
Je ne m’en souviens pas. Qu’avais fait, mon pere ?” “Eien, mon 
enfant, rien !” She looked at him puzzled. Then closed her 
eyes and remained quiet. “Child!” She opened her eyes. 
“Would you like to see him, my darling ; would you like to see 
Lord Moore P” “Ah ! Chut ! Hush 1 Do not name him ; the 
wound is sore yet father, very sore. 0 Hod ! I am #o cold !” 
She went on, after a pause, her eyes dilated, and fixed toward, 
the window. “It’s all white with snow, — and she is so delicate ; 
why should she lie under the earth with nojthing between her and 
the snow but a tMn plank of oak !” She half rose ; “I am now 
like you Inez dear I. Oh ! that I were lying cold and still be- 
side you under the snow !” She lay back again ; then suddenly 
wth a piteous cry ; — “Don’t do it again, my lord, don’t. Father 
is so angry.” She was greatly fond of poetry, and in, her de- 
lirium she uttered stray verses applying them to hersif. “Father, 
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it was not wrong; I love him father; he is ‘‘my lion and my 
noble lord’’ — “the god of my life !” Her eyes fell on her father ; 
“Oh where is he h He was sitting here a minute ago, and now 
there’s only fatlior.” She closed her eyes again ; Garcia beckoned 
to Lord Moore to come in ; he entered and stood near the couch, 
silent and pale. Garcia had buried his face among the shawls ; 
presently he raised his head and'pressod the brown little hand of 
Bianca against his cheek ; — “How hot her hand is !” He mut- 
tered. She opened her eyes and saw Lord Moore ; — “How pale 
you are, my lord.” He dropped on his knee beside her ; — “How 
pale you are,” — she said again ; — “It cannot bo, it cannot be !” 
Then she murmured in a soft clear voice, 

Ask me no more, the moon may draw the sea. 

The clouds may stoop from heaven and take the shape 
From fold to fold of mountain or of cape. 

Yet ah ! too fond when have I answered thee — 

Ask me no more ! 

Ask me no more ; thy fate and mine are sealed 
Alas ! my lord, — so it is — listen ! she said sadly. 

I strove against the stream and all in vain 
Let the great river boar mo to the main : 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield 
Ask me no more !” 

“Inez*!” J She exclaimed, “did you love Ingram as much as I do 
my lord P yes ? You were sometimes sad here, Inez. I know 
you were. But now you are happy dear. I should like to bo with 
you sister.” She sighed. “Inez,” she went on lower, “he kissed 
me Inez ; was it so very wrong P Father is angry, Inez ; In- 
gram used to kMS you sister, and father was not angry with you ; 
I always thougm he loved you best” — sadly. “0 sister; stay one 
roinute longer, then FU follow you ; one moment She stopped, 
then went on again. “Sister ! His kiss was so sweet, so strange 
the touch of his lips made the blood flow ruddier and stronger 
in my veins. ‘Sweet is true love though given in vain, in vainr- 
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And sweet is death who puts an end to pain.’ ” She lay quiet 
but with her eyes open ; there was a hot feverish flush on her 
brown cheek. She ^was looking stedfas.tly at lord Moore : he bent 
down as if to kiss her ;• “No, don’t,” thrusting him away fleroe- 
ly. “It’s a sin, a sin I tell j^ou ; and father is angry, and so is 

perhaps God ; oh ! I shafi never be happy again !” And 

she turned her face to the pillow. 

Lord Moore spoke. “You must send for the doctor; shall 
I go ?” “Yes, yes, yes !” Said the distracted father. 


Chapter VI. 

Lady Moore and Maggie were in the drawingroom, chatting, 
and busy with embroidery. “It’s near eight o’clock and Henry 
hasn’t come back yet from Mr. Garcia’s, what can be the matter 
with him ?” “He is in love, my dear.” Said Lady Moore coldly. 
“Ilonry in love ! And with whom, mamma ?” “ With that 
Spanish girl.” “With Bianca ! Oh ! how nice to have Bianca 
for a sister !” “I don't agree with you, Margaret ; I should not 
like to have her as a danghter-in-law. ” “Why, mamma ! I 
thought you liked Bianca ’’ “One can like a girl without wishing 
to have her as a daughter-in-law. Bianca may be a Spanish 
gipsy, for aught I know.” “But you used to praise her graceful 
ways and manner.” “I always said she was a wild girl.” “Yes, 
but you said there was a natural grace in her that was quiet 
charming.” “I have changed my opinion now. She is not at all 
like what an English young lady ought to bo.” “No ! I sup- 
pose not ! Fancy a Miss Do Wilton v/ith a pair of pistols 
under her outdoor jacket.” And Maggie laughed at the idea. 
“But mamma, if Henry marries her,, we can polish her up in a 
few days, and make her i little more English !” “Try it ! She 
is as proud as if she were Queen of Spain. She won’t submit to 
being polished up. She isn’t pretty ; . I sometimes fancy she 
has bewitched Henry !” “ Q mamma ! How vexed you look I 
Don’t you really like her then “ I would have liked her well 
enough had she left my son alone.” “I never suspected that 
she loved JJ p,ry,” Said Maggie musingly. “No, I dare say 
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not ; she kept it close ; but I saw through her artifices.” Oh 
there’s Henry ! I must go and ask him.” “Why,” she added, “he 
is gone straight to the stables.” My lady looked out of the win- 
dow. “ He hasn’t succeeded after all ; iperhaps he means to 
leave the country. I shall never fSrgive her if he does.” 
added, between her teeth. Maggie had run downstairs. She 
found her brother busy in helping the groom to saddle the ‘ Em- 
peror ’ his favorite horse. “ Henry,” she said tripping up to 
him, “ what did Bianca say ?” He turned round ; she was fright- 
ened by his set, pale face. “0 Henry ! What is the matter P” “She 
is dying Maggie.” “ Who P Bianca P Oh has there been an acci- 
dent P” Her brother was already on the saddle ; he gave an impa- 
tient out with his whip on the horse’s shouldior ; the spirited ani- 
mal reared, his forefeet poised high up in the air ; he had never re- 
ceived a touch of the whip ; another sharp cut across the shoulder,: 
and they darted away at full gallop. Maggie turned to the groorix; 
“ What is the matter, Sykes P” “ Dunno, miss ; he came here 
not five minutes hago, and bordered the Hemperor to be saddl- 
ed.” Maggie went upstairs to her mother. “ Mamma, Bianca 
is very ill ; oh mamma ! she is dying perhaps, and we were talk- 
ing lightly about her, not five minutes ago !” And the tears 
stood in Maggie’s blue eyes, “ I must go,” she said, going out 
to bring her hat and cloak. “ No, you shall not, Margaret ; stay 
where you are,” The girl came obediently and sat down near 
her mother. A servant brought a card ; “ It’s Mr. Owen ; shew 
him upstairs, John ; Maggie, wipe your eyes and compose your- 
self’ Maggie had composed herself already. She was a great 
favorite of Mr. Owen, and she was proud of that honour. He 
sat down near her, and began to talk with her mother, now and 
then, addressi^ a few words to her in a low confidential voice. 
He was a man of about thirtyeight or forty. Of the midde 
height ; black hair, on which he prided himself a good deal, 
brushed away oarefully and yet with a shew of negligence from 
the low brow ; a nose rather snubby and flat ; thick sensual lips 
covered by a black moustache ; and grey wicked eyes. He was 
esteemed vexy rich ; and had recently come in— 3hire with his 
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family ; his wife was an universal favorite ; she pleased every 
body with her quiet gentle manners, and her sweet pretty face. 
His manner was of tho most pleasing kind ; a little too familiar 
with ladies, some thought him, but generally ho was liked ; he 
.^as so affable, so gentlemanly ! my lady said, — and my lady's 
passport was enough to open to him all the respectable houses of 
tho County, except that of Mr. Garcia. People wondered a little 
at this ; but tho Garcias lived so quietly ; never mixed with any 
body since Miss Inez Garcia’s death. So after a little tittle-tattle 
now and anon, the subject was dropped by general consent every- 
where, and Mr. Owen had free entree to every house. He 
is so clever !” my lady would say, “ knew everything ! And 
seems to have travelled through all the world.” Ho was atten- 
tive to Margaret, and indeed to every young lady ; ho was father- 
, ly with them ; the very old ladies ho treated with a deference, 

• that charmed them all. Ho would whisper the most trival things 
in a manner so confidential, to a young lady, that lookers-on 
would think he was very intimate with her, and that they were 
plotting treason against some body else. Did Miss So-and-so 
want some monograms for her album ; ho moved heaven and 
earth to procure them, and then he would hand them to her in 
the most bewitching manner, and only laugh gaily at her guesses 
as to where he could get so many monograms ; he must have a 
great many correspondents, and dukes, lords and knights too, as 
the lions rampant, the eagles soaring, the stags couchant, and the 
mottoes showed ! He used to send for them from Rodrigues 
and Sons, Piccadilly, with a money order enclosed in his letter ! 
And then he was so fond of and kind with the little girls ; he 
was quite a favorite with children. Oh he was a charming man ! 

When Ldfd Moore entered the sick room with Dr. Cham- 
bers, Bianca was speaking hurriedly ; she did not hear the sound 
of the opening door, and went on incoherently. “ Pussy kiss 
this cross,” holding out the cross which hung from her neck by 
a blue ribbon, “ Cela te portera bonheur.” ‘‘ Poor Pussy, your 
little Kitty has been given away ; you are sorry, so am I Puss ; 
that’s right Fussy, kiss the cross ; He says that a sparrow does 
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not fall to the ground without His knowledge ; surely He will 
pity you Puss, and make you soon forgot your little one.” She 
kissed the cross ; — ^‘There I have kissed it too ! and I have 
prayed for you, Puss ; Kitty will be happy^and contented in her 
new homo.” t 

Dr. Chambers came towards her. “ WelL Miss Garcia, 
what are you talking about?” Said he, with a kindly smile, 
feeling her pulse at the same time. ‘‘Hundred and seventy” he 
muttered, with his eye on his watch — “and her skin is burning 
hot” he added afterwards, passing his hand over the forehead 
whore the blue veins rose and swelled as if they would burst. 
“ Quiet, and a soothing medicino, — Bromide of Potassium in 
large doses” ho said to Himself ; “ how long has she been ill ?” 
aloud and distinctly, turning to Garcia. “ Not four hours yet.” 
“ She must have been greatly excited to bo thus delirious. What 
excited her!” Garcia did not reply. “Ah well!” Said Dr. 
Chambers after a silence, “you must keep her very quiet, and 
give her this every hour till she becomes calm.” He prescribed 
and then went away ; Lord Moore wont out too, and ton minutes 
after came back with tho medicine. Her father mado her drink 
one dose. She lay pretty quiet after that, sometimes only sho 
uttered one or two incoherent sentences. One hour passed and 
another dose was given. That had more effect, she became drow- 
sy. Lord Moore rose. It was past ton p. m. “ I must go now !” 
ho said in a low voice ; ho went softly to tho couch, stooped down 
and kissed tho flushed, feverish cheek ; — “ Another Will,” she 
murmured sleepily, and then added very low indeed “ for Mon- 
tague's sake.” He kissed her again, and silently wringing tho 
hand of Mr. Garcia gallopped home. He went to his study ; his 
mother was waitij^ there for him. Ho came and leant against 
the mantly-shol^'^ms face pale and gloomy. “Well P” said Lady 
Moore, after a long silence, seeing ho did not speak. “She is 
dying mother.” . Ho said bitterly. “ Perhaps that is the best 
thing she could do, put herself out of my son’s way!” She 
spoke harshly ; Lord Moore’s despair even goaded her to speak 
thus, ^he hated the girl for being the cause of her son’s es- 
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trangemcnt from hor, his own mother. Why should that girl 
stand between her son and his family, his ambition, his happi- 
ness ? Loi’d Moore buried his face in his hands, without replying. 
‘‘God have mercy upon me and spare her.’* lie cried, from tho 
bottom of his heart. Lady Moore stayed some minutes more, then 
,^ent out, softly. Ilis grief frightened her into awe, if not into 
sympathy. 


THE FOLK-lh\LES OF BENGAL. 

XVir. TfTE OPaaiN OF lUnUFS. 

[Recitcil by Baburali, a Miilianimadan of Santi[»ore in the district of 
Nadiya, on llio .‘tlst of January 1878. 

There was a certain king who died leaving four sons behind 
him with liis qiieeu, Tlio queen was passioiuitoly fond of the 
youngest of the princes. She gave Iiim tlio best robes, the best 
horses, the best food and tho best furniture. Tho other three 
princes became exceedingly jealous of tlieir youngest brother, 
and conspiring against him and their mother, made them live in 
a separate house, and took possession of tho estate. Owing to 
over-indulgence, tho youngest prince had become very wilful. 
He never listened to any one, not oven to his mother, but had 
his own way in every thing. One day ho wont Avith his mother 
to bathe in tho river. A large boat was riding thero at anchor^ 
None of tho boat-men were in it. Tho prince went into the 
boat, and told his mother to come into it. llis mother besought 
him to got down from tho boat, as it did not belong to him. But 
the prince said, “ No, mother, I am not coming down ; I mean 
to go on a voyage, and if you wish to come with mo, then delay 
not but come up at once, or I shall be off in a trice.” The queen 
besought tho prince to do no suoh thing, but to come down ins- 
tantly. But tho prince gave no heed to what she said, and began 
to take up tho anchor. The queen went up into the boat in 
great haste; and the moment she was on board, the boat 
started, and falling into the current passed on swiftly Jike an 
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arrow. The boat went on and on till it reached the sea. After 
it had gone many furlongs into the open sea, the boat came near 
a whirlpool, whore the prince saw a great many rubies of mons- 
trous size floating on the waters. Such large rubies no one had 
ever seen, each’being in value equal to the jvealth of seven kings. 
The prince caught hold of half a doSsen of those rubies, and put 
them on board. Plis mother said, Darling, don’t take up those 
red balls ; they must belong to some body who has been ship- 
wrecked, and wo may be taken up as thieves.” At the repeated 
entreaties of his mother the prince threw them into the sea, keep- 
ing only one tied up in his clothes. The boat then drifted to- 
wards the coast, and the queen and the prince arrived at a certain 
port where tliej'' landed. 

The port where they landed was not a small place ; it was a 
largo city, the capital of a great king. Not far from the palace, 
the queen and her son hired a hut where they lived. As the 
prince was yet a boy, he was fond of playing at marbles. When 
the children of the king came out to play on a lawn before the 
palace, our young prineo joined them. . Ho had no marbles, but 
he played with tlie ruby which he had in his possession. Tho 
ruby was so hard that it broke every taw against which it struck . 
The daughter of the king, who used to watch tho games from 
a balcony of the palace, was astonished to see a brilliant red ball 
in the hand of the strange lad, and wanted to take possession of 
it. She told her father that a boy of the street had an uncom- 
monly bright stone in his possession which she must have, or else 
she would starve herself to death. Tho king ordered his servants 
to bring to him the lad with the precious stone. When the boy 
was brought, the king wondered at the largeness and brilliancy 
of the ruby. He had never seen anything like it. He doubted 
whether any kin^ of any country in tho world possessed so great 
a treasure. He " asked the lad where he had got it. The lad 
replied that he got it from the sea. The king offered a thou- 
sand Rupees for the ruby, and the lad not knowing its value 
readily parted with it for that sum. He went with the money to 
his mother who was ixot a little frightened, thinking that her 
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son had stolen the money from some rich man’s house. She be- 
came quiet, however,- on being assured that the money was given 
to him by the king in exeliange for the rod ball whioh he had 
picked up in the sea. 

The king’s (laughter on iy;>t(ing the ruby put it in her hair, 
and standing before liei* pet parrot said to the bird, ‘‘0 my dar- 
ling parrot, don’t I look very beautiful with tins ruby in my 
hair P Tlio ])arrot replied ‘‘Boaiitifiil ! you look quite hideous 
witli it ! What princess ever ))uts only oiio ruby in her hair? 
It would be somewliat feasible if 3"ou l\ad two at least.” Stung 
with sliarno at the repraoeli east at her tootli by the parrot, the 
princess w’ent into tlio gried-cliambor of llio pal.-iri?, and w'onld 
noitlier eat nor drink. The king was not a little conei'iTied w]m\ 
bo lioard tliat his daugliter bad gou(> into tho grieC-elinTnbfM'. Tie 
-went to lier and asked lier the cause of litu' grief. The princess 
told tlio king wdiat her pot parrot had said, and added, ‘‘Father^ 
if do not for me anotlier ruby like this, I’ll put an 

end to my life by mine own hands.” The king w%a3 over- 
wdielmed witli grief. Whore was ho to get another ruby like it P 
Ho doubted whether anotlier like it could bo found in tlio whole 
world. IIo ordered tlio lad wlio had sold the ruby to be brought 
into his presence. “Have you, young man,” asked tlie king, 
“another ruby like tho ono you sold me ?” The lad replied, “No, 
I have not got. Wliy, do you want another ? I can give you 
lots, if yon wish to have them. They are to be found in a whirl- 
pool in the sea, far, far, away. I can go and fetch some for you.” 
Amazed at tho lad’s reply, the king offered rich rewards for pro- 
curing only another ruby of the same sort. 

Tho lad w'ent liome and said to his mother tliat he must go 
to sea again to fetch some rubies for tho king. The woman was 
quite frightened at tho idea, and begged him not to go. But the 
lad was resolved on going, and nothing could prevent him from 
carrying out his purpose. Ho accordingly went alone on board 
that^ same vessel whioh had brought him and his mother, and set 
sail. He reached the whirlpool, from near whioh he had formerly 
picked up the rubies. This time, however, he deter iiiiuod to go 
2 
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to the exact spot whence the rubies were coming out. He went 
to the centre of the whirlpool where he saw a gap reaching to the 
bottom of the ocean. He dived into it, leaving his boat to wheel 
round the whirlpool. When he reached the bottom of the ocean 
he saw there a beautiful palace. He went inside. In the central 
room of the palace there was the god Siva, with his eyes closed, 
and absorbed apparently in intense meditation. A few feet 
above Siva’s head was a platform on which lay a young lady of 
exquisite beauty. The prince went to the platform and saw that 
the head of the lady was sex)arated from lior body. Horrified at 
the sight, he did not Enow what to make of it. He saw a stream 
of blood trickling from the severed head, falling upon the matted 
head of Siva, and running into the ocean in the form of rubies. 
After a little two small rods, one of silver and one of gold, 
which were lying near tlie head of the lady, attracted his eyes. 
As he took up the rods in his hands, the golden rod accidently 
fell upon the head, on which the head immediately joined itself 
to the body, and the lady got up. Astonislied at the sight of a 
human being, the lady asked the prince who lie was and how 
he had got there. After hearing the story of the prince’s ad- 
ventures, the lady said, “Unhappy young man, depart instantly 
from this place ; for when 8iva finishes his meditations he will 
turn you to ashes by a single glance of his eyes,” The young man, 
however, would not go except in her company, as he was over 
head and oars in love with the beautiful lady. At last they both 
contrived to run away from the palace, and coming up to the 
surface o*f the ocean, they climbed into the boat near tlio centre 
of the whirlpool, and sailed away towards land, having previous- 
ly laden the vessel with a cargo of rubies. The wonder of the 
prince’s mothe^i^at seeing the beautiful damsel may he well ima- 
gined. Early next morning the prince sent a hasonfull of big 
rubies through a servant. The king was astonished beyond 
measure. His daughter on getting the rubies resolved on mar- 
rying the wonderful lad who had made a present of them to her. 
Though the prince had a wife, whom he had brought up from the 
depths of the ocean, he consented to have a second wife. They 
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were accordingly married, and lived happily for years begetting 
sons and daughters. 

Hero my story endeth, 

The Natiya- thorn withereth, &c. 


A TALE OF NATIVE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
IN BENGAL. 

ClIArXEU IV. • 

The day after Nandalal's visit at Nilknnta’s house, Nil- 
knnta and Anancla Mohan wore at Nilkanta’s chamlimandap iii 
tho afternoon. Nilkantha said to his friend, ‘^what do you think 
of my plan regarding my niece Kurai ? She is now in her full 
youth, and has commoncod to play pranks natural to her sox at 
her time of life. She has been a widow those five years. Being 
the child of a first class koolin, she has been wholly dependent on 
me from her infancy. You must not think that I grudge to sup- 
port her as I have done so many years. But I fear much that, if 
she were to go on as she is doing at present, and having no mother 
to control her wayward freaks, she might bring disgrace on me 
and on my family, I wish that remarriage of widows wore 
allowed among us. But it is useless to thiuk of tho defects of 
our social system. Though you and I have very little respect 
for it, yet we must abide by its rules.” 

‘‘Are you sure that there are good chances of your plan being 
Buccesrful ?” “ lam sure it will prove as good as if all my wishes 
were fulfilled in the matter. I spoke to the girl after she had seen 
Nandalal. And’^sho is no way averse to become a Christian to 
get such a husband. I have also spoken to my wife, and she does 
not much object to my plan. Now tho question is, how to get her 
to be a Christian in suoh a way as to make it appear that it was 
all her own doing, and that I was no way to be blamed for it. 
She knows to read and write Bengali remarkably well, and has 
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read a number of books. It will be, I think, easy to get for her 
some Christian books in Bengali,” 

“All this is quite feasible, as it seems to me. But will Nan- 
dalal think of marrying such a girl, I mean a girl who left the 
protection of her friends, and went to a Missionary to be a Chris- 
tian. Her motives will be suspected oven by tho Missionary.” 

“ No doubt her motives will be suspected by tho Missionary, 
But this will not be tlie first of such cases. I have known three or 
four cases of young Hindu widows taking shelter with Mission- 
aries, and becoming Christians, and then getting married to respeot- 
ablo young men. As for Naiidalars not taking a fancy to her, I do 
not fear much for that. A young man like him cannot possibly re- 
main indifferent to such a handsome young woman. Besides, if he 
should prove an exception to tho rule, there might be many others 
amongst the Christians, to marry her. And I shall fry to interest 
Nandalal in her case by asking him to give some suitable books to 
her. Consider that if wo succeed in getting Nandalal to marry her, 
sho will prove an unfailing friend to us in serving our interests 
with Nandalal. I have reason to think that Nandalal is dissatis- 
fied with his zemindari servants, who are, I have come io know, 
perfect rogues. And if we can insinuate ourselves into his favor 
so as to get tho higher employments under liim, wo shall be deli- 
vered from our present miserable state of poverty. All these 
considerations led me to think of this plan. And I was success- 
ful in bringing Nandalal to my house. My principal object in 
bringing him here was to let the girl see him for herself. And 
I am glad she is perfectly satisfied with tho idea of marrying 
him. Had it been prudent and possible I would have tried to 
bring about a meeting between them. But this is not to be 
thought of.” 

“ Your y Ian after all is not so bad as I took it to be from 
hearing the^ little you thought fit to tell me about it the other 
day. It will, I think, be better to say something to Nandalal 
about your plan regarding your niece, in such a way that he may 
not suspect any sinister motive on your part.” 

“ You are quite right in saying this. To-morrow morning, 
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or even this evening I shall see Nandalal on the subject. You 
needn't accompany mo, as it is necessary for the success of my 
plan that you should appear perfectly ignorant of all tliis.” 

That very evening Nilkautha presented himself at Naiida- 
lal’s house, and told him very coufido’^itially tliat he had a young 
widow niece, whom he woutd have gladly got remarried, if the 
Hindu social customs had permitted it, but as that Avas not pos- 
sible lie thought it best to keep her from the evils of this world 
by fanning her tendency to become a Christian. young wo- 
man of the Kayasllia caste,” ho continued, “ and a great friend 
of my niece, became a Cliristian last year. And slio holds cor- 
respondence Avitli my niece, hciico tlio latter has a hankering 
after becoming a Ohrisiian. No doubt tlio motive of such con- 
verts is primarily to got remarried. Ifar from finding fault Avitli 
them I Avould encourage tlioni in such things as much as would 
bo consistent with my profession as a Hindu. You of course I 
am sure will fully understand my motives. I would ro(p.iest you 
to let mo have one or two suitable books for my niece. She 
knoAVS to read and Avrito the Bengali language, and Ii.'is asked 
mo to get for her some books from you.” Nandalal seomod to 
take some interest in Nilkautba’s coni i (lent ial communication 
regarding his niece, and gave him a B>engali Ncav Testament 
and a copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress” in JJongali. Nilkantlia 
secretly convoyed these books to his niece. They were quite now to 
her, and she road them at her leisure diligently. In a few days 
Nilkautha perceived that she liad read the books to some purpose. 
And he informed Nandalal that she was quite ready to become a 
Christian, and requested him to give her a letter of introduction to 
his Missionary friend Baboo Jadunath Granguly. In the simpli- 
city of Ills heart he gave the letter of introduction, not mention- 
][ng the namf of her uncle. 

The next time ho paid his weekly visit to his Missionary 
friend the latter received him as usual, but with a sly smile said, 
“ So Nandalal you have been playing the Missionary with 
young ladies.” When he was introduced to the interesting cate- 
chumen, Nandalal was struck with her beauty, and was charmed 
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with her sensible talk. The more he saw her and talked with 
her the more he was attracted to her. Kumi or rather Kumudini 
also lost no opportunity in showing off her charms before him. 

Under Mr, Ganguly, Kumudini made rapid progress in ob- 
taing sound Christian knowledge, and in^a fortnight Mr. Gan- 
guly received her into the church of (5hrist by the rite of baptism. 
She had made also rapid progress in winning the heart of Nanda- 
lal. And Nandalal was so charmed with her that he did not 
think it necessary to make any enquiries regarding her antece- 
dents. lie was well acquainted with the fact that the baneful 
customs of early marriage and polygamous kulinism, still preva- 
lent amongst the Hindus, especially amongst the brahmans, have 
produced a host of young widows, many of whom forsake their 
homes and swell the ranks of the fallen women in towns. He 
had learnt from Nilkantha that Kumudini, when a girl of 7 , had 
been married to a man, who might have been her grandfather in 
age, and who had already got a dozen of uncared for wives ; and 
that before she had attained her tenth year, she had become a 
widow. He had also been informed that she had lost her father 
before her birth, and that two years previously to her appearanco 
before Mr. Gangu y, her mother had died of snake-bite. Beyond this 
he knew little or nothing of her previous life, still he was drawn 
towards her by the greatest of attractions, love. Ganguly per- 
ceiving this was sincerely glad and brought about their marriage 
as soon as was convenient, and Nandalal soon became happy in 
the possession of a charming wife. He necessarily gave up much 
of his studious and recluse habits. And it became one of his 
pleasant duties to impart to his wife a proper education. She 
was also not backward in seconding his efforts for her improve- 
ment. Naturally endowed with great intelligence she soon pick- 
ed up a suffioiq^t general knowledge, which enabled her to mix 
in society wim credit. Nandalal considered himself a happy 
man. His wife was devoted to him, and he was devoted to her. 
Connubial happiness could hardly go further. There was no 
clashing of tastes, aims, sentiments and dispositions. The wife 
gracefully acquiesced in all the wishes of her husband. 
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During all this timo, Nilkantha and his friend Anandamohan 
frequently visited Nandalal, and received many little presents 
both from him an<l his wife. Anandamohan, wlien alone with 
Nilkantha, used to admire the latter’s tact and sagacity. ‘When 
returning homo from* one of their visits to Nandalal, Aiiauda- 
inolian said, ‘‘Nilkantha what a mastorpioco of humanity jmu 
,are ! I am really astonislied at your w^ondorl’ul shrewdness in 
bringing about apparently tlio most unlikely of things. Wlio 
ever could have thought that Kumi would have become a Ciiris- 
tian, and married a rich zemindar ? Bravo to your successfully 
calculating wit, my friend 1 I am now expect in g that you will 
be the virtual manager of Nandalars property, and I shall bo 
your lieutenant. Your plan regarding your nieco has been fully 
realized. At the timo we were concocting it, I had some doubts 
of its success ; but now I seo you were wiser than I.” 

“ Bo assured my friend tliat tho success of my plans will 
beiielit both of us. You have, I bolievo, got solid reasons to 
trust in my assuranoo. If I succeed iu becoming Nandalars 
Naih^ bo sure you will be the first gomastah under me. But now 
tho boy is taken up witli Kami, and pays very little attention to 
his property. lie is however a good lad, and will soon awake to 
his interest. I am really sorry that theso roguish servants of his 
are defrauding him riglit and left. Ouo of theso days I shall give 
him, a hint to find out their dishonesty.” 

“ I doubt not in the least that you will bo true to your word 
to me. You are perhaps tho only and undoubtedly the best 
friend I have iu the world. I shall be most happy to servo any 
master under you. Nandalal is really a good lad, I should bo 
sorry to injure him in the least. If I bo over a servant under 
him, it would be my earnest endeavour to servo him faithfully aud 
never to defralid him of a single cowrie.” 

After Nandalal had been married about a couple of months, 
a rich unprincipled young Hindu of tho town by name Krishna 
Chandra Datta commenced visiting him. Ho had hoard of the 
extraordinary beauty and wit of Nandalal’s wife, and knowing 
that a native Christian did not generally keep up the zenana 
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seclusion in his house, ho called on Nandalal one afteniooiL 
Nandalal received liini with frank cordiality, as they were distant 
couKins, and had known eaoh other wlieii at school. It never en- 
tered Nanilalars liead to suspect that Krishna Chandra Datta 
had any otlicr motive in visiting him than that of I’enewing their 
sehool day acquaiiitanoe. 

For a few days Krishna Cliandra repeated his visit day after 
day ; and showed in his talk and heliaviour as if ho had boon 
cliarmed with Nandalal and his fund of bookish lore, wliilc in 
reality ho had boon channod with NandalaVs wife, for lio Innl 
been dniy introduced to tlio charming Kuniudiiii on the very 
first day of his visit. Now and then ho invited Nandalal to din- 
ner parties at his garden house, and tlioro would conduct liimself 
and make Ills other guests conduct themselves in suoli a way as 
not to give any offenco to a sineero Christian like Nandalal. In 
a short time N nndalal hocamo very iniieh attached to Krishna 
Chandra, who ou liis pnrt was iiot slow or backward in showing 
apparently a deeper, though in trnilx a perfect ly hollow, friend- 
ship for Nandalal. Knmndini also liked the now friend of her 
husband, and mixed in his company freely and without the 
slightest feeling of shyness or reserve. 

Nandalal was quite ignorant of his friend's real character. 
Had ho known it, ho would liavo received his overtures of friend- 
ship with contempt, and he would never have introduced him to 
the sanctum sanctorum of his family circle. 

Early one morning Nandalal w^as walking in his garden by 
himself, when one of his servants brought before him an unknown 
peasant-like man. The latter handed a letter to him. Looking 
at the handwriting of the superscription he becaiuo almost stun- 
ned for it was tlio writing of his wife Nrityakali. He mechanically 
tore open the coT^r and found that his Hindu wife, whom he had 
believed to be dead, was alive, and was anxious to join him on 
the very first opportunity she could get to effect her purpose. 
Ho felt grieved for Kumudiui, whom he tenderly loved, as the 
existence of his first wife made his second marriage null and 
void,, In the torment of his heart he only looked towards Heaven 
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and inwardly cried “ Father, thy will bo dono/' IIo directed 
his servant to see that the bearer of the letter had all his wants 
supplied, and to have a liorse ready for him. He then entered 
his house, and clL'inging his dress came out again for a ride to his 
friend llevd. Mr, Ganguly, Keachlng Ganguly’s house lie 
found Ganguly and family faking tea. Ho joined them. Gan- 
guly was a little surprised at the unexpected appearance of 
Nandalal, and thought that something was wrong with him or 
Ills wife. Ininiediatoly after tea he took Nandalal to his study, 
and askrMl him the reason of his sudden appearance, and his ra- 
ther soiTOwfnl lace, Nandalal without uttering a word in reply 
handed to him the letter ho had received in the morning. Jadu- 
iiath after reading the letler through, said, “ Are you sure tliat 
this is wife’s liandwritifig.’’ “ I am perfectly sure of it, for 
I taught her to read and write, and T know well her hand- writing 
and manner of writing to mo. I only Avondcr that she could find 
no earlier opportuTiity of apprising mo of her existence, then I 
would not havo been led to do a foul wTOUg to Kumudini.” 

‘‘ I am exceedingly sorry, Nandalal, that I in a manner led 
you ti) contract a second marriage, though I was far from being 
satisfied that your first wife Jiad been dead, oven wdien several 

witnesses swore before the Magistrate of that sho died and 

that her dead body was burnt in their presence on such a date. 
However, I or you havo not done any wrong knowingly. Still 
you are iu a sad predicamont. Your second marriago is of course 
null and void when your first wife is alive. It will be a great 
sliock to poor Kumudiiii ; sho appeared to ho quite devoted to you 
so far as I could see. And you were quite happy with her. Now, 
some provision must be mado for her, for you cannot possibly live 
witli her any more as your wife. Have you shown lier this 
letter?” 

‘‘No. I did not think it proper to break such news to her 
before I had seen you. It is impossiblo for me to describe tlio 
feelings of grief that fill ray heart for her. I do not grieve for 
myself, I only grieve for her. I loved my first wife well, and I 
was heartily sorry for her loss. But I forgot her loss in the 
3 
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possession of Kami, wlxo lias been, I must say, the most devoted 
of wives to mo. Sinoo T married her I liave spent a life of real 
happiness. Now, with what heart sliall I hid lier adiou for ever? 
I am ready to make the amplest provision for her maintenance 
and comfort iliat my circumstances will allow.’’ 

“ Yon bettor remain here to-day, and tomorroAv morning Ave 
both will go over to your house, and I sliall try to compose and 
soothe the Coolings of poor Kiimndini after communicating this 
droadM news to her, and then I shall bring hor away to remain 
in my house for the present.’^ 

Naudalal felt greatly relieved in his mind by tlic kind sym- 
pathy and kindly prolFored help of liis friend. lie acted accor- 
ding to his advice and stopped with him that da}'. Early next 
morning tlie two friends rode to Nandalal’s liouso. On reaching 
the house tliey found it deserted by Kumudini. This was a frcsli 
cause of trouble to Nandalal. Erom his servants ho learnt tliat in 
the middle of the previous day Krishna Ohandra Datta had visited 
the lady of the house, ami that towards evoiiiug a set of beavers 
with ixtlki had come, and the lady saying to tlio servants tliat 
she was going to the Missionary’s house Avliero she was oxpeetod, 
went away in the Palki. A pang shot through Nandalnl’s 
heart, for he uoav porcoivod tliat his pretended friend Krislina 
Chandra Datta Avas a seoundrel, and that ho liad enticed aAvay 
Kumudini. And he soon found out that Kumudini had departed 
Avith all her jewellery and all the money that was in the house. 
All this made Nandalal extremely sorry that ho had ever boon 
led to many such a woman, and to trust in hor virtue so much. 
And ho blamed bimsell much for having received such a villain 
as Krishna Ohandra Datta into the mnetnm mmtormn of his 
family circle, llovd. Mr. Ganguly felt extremely sorry for the 
troubles of poor Nandalal, for he, since Nandalal’s baptism, had 
considered hinii:^^ one of his children. He took hold of Naiida- 
lal’s hand and said, “My dear friend, I am extremely grieved that 
you, in your time of life, should experience so many sore trcals. 
But bo sure that everything that has happened to you ^d been 
foreordained by the groat Author of our life, and fully trust in 
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Ills nicrcy and lovo, aud all your troublos will suroly work to 
your everlasting good. Ueuiember that consoling passage of 
Holy Writ, ‘ Whom tlio ]jord lovetli ho ehastciicth.’ “ You 
slioiild not torluro your mind any more about the unworthy 
and wortliless woniau* who^ lias proved so faitlilcss and dis- 
lionost. Slio was a liypocrito in her religious professions an<l 
worthless iu cliaractor, though for a timo sho coiuluetcd liersolf as 
a sincere disciple of Christ, as a thoroughly devoted wife to you. 
f aril sure slio will oomo to grief very soon. You (muiio aud spend 
a hnv dfu s with us. Aiid as the long vaoat ion of my seliools is 
ap]U'oacliing, I sliall fbol very liappy to liavo your (jonijiany in a 
preacliing t:uur I intend making during tlie holidays/’ 

You are rpiifo rigid,” Naudalal said, “ in asking mo not to 
allow my mind to troubled any more about tlui woman, whom 
tlirougli iguoraiieo of her real character I lia<l rocoivod aud ho- 
nored as my wife. Aud although I fool sorely iu my heart tlio 
villainous conduct of Krishna Chandra Datta, and although 1 
would very mucli like to have liim punished for it, yot knowing 
from sad exporieuco tlio character of the courts aud tlio harassing 
trials of a lawsuit, bcjsidos realizing tho fact that slio was not a 
legal Avifo to mo I a,m content to leave the punislimeut of tho 
wrongdoer iu tho hands of Him to whom boloiigeth vongeanco. 
For tho peace of my mind I think I cannot do bettor than accept 
your kind invitation and spend a few days at your house, and then 
accompany you in your intmidod preaching tour. I sliall only 
come liere for a few days before wo start on tlie tour, and make 
proper arrangemouts for the management of my Zemiudari, be- 
cause I have found out that my present sorvaul s ciioat moj as much 
as it is iu their power to do so, and I must got better men to 
serve mo. It is a pity that I cannot got any honest and properly 
qualified Christian to become my ISTaib."’ 

After this Mr. Ganguly and Naudalal took some refresh- 
ments aud rctuiTied together to Ganguly’s house. 
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KKAl) AS MILE-STONKS OF CI\'ILISATI()N. 
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Tho history of ancient civilisation is a very instructivo lesson 
to learn, and no loss interesting tlian it is useful to us. Tho 
seats of that civilisation were the south of Asia and a small por- 
tion of Africa, for the Greeks and Eonians only brought up its 
roar, Asia was tho cradle of mankind, the place to which their 
origin is usually traced, and where every phase of their advance- 
ment, religion included, was developed. A world in herself she 
has every variety of production and every variety of climate, to- 
gether with tho greatest facilities for internal communication. 
The standpoints of civilisation were the hanks of her great rivor.s, 
namely, of the Tigris and the Euphrates, the Indus and tho 
Ganges, the IIoang-Ho and tho Yangtsc-Kiaug, whicli made tho 
countries about them easily accessible. Alongside of those 
rivers arose tho capitals of tho world, and from those centres were 
diffused a knowledge of literature and tho arts. ‘Similarly, civi- 
lisation in Africa was born and nurtured ou the banks of tho 
Nile, whence it radiated northward to Greece and Kome. 

In a great measure civilisation is but the result of natural 
advantages. The wild steppes of Central Asia could not bo, and 
were not, very favourable to it ; still less tho cold break countries 
further to tho north. This was also tho position of the immense 
bulk of Africa, and, so far as the first ages wore concerned, of 
almost tho whole of Europe. The two latter divisions of tho 
world and the north of Asia were, in fact, virtually unknown to 
the ancients, and Central Asia was only known as tho abode of no- 
mad tribes that formed nations of conquerors, among whom there 
was no civiligi^oa except after their settlement and intermixture 
with tho races in tho south. Horde after horde of these conquer- 
ors were periodically absorbed, civilised, and enervated by the 
south, and the records of their fightings form the staple matter of 
general history. With such history however we have no concern 
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at present. There is a bettor phase of history revealed in the 
monuments which wore erected in the centres of civilisation, 
Avliich wo are anxious to understand. Wo learn from those 
monuments, and from them only, the institutions and laws, the 
religions, manners, and customs, of the remotest generations of 
our raeo. A single building enables us, in most cases, to decide 
coiTOctly wliat degree of civilisation was attained by tlio country 
ill which it was erected, while a sueoossion of buildings explains 
more fully the progress of that civilisation, almost stage by stage ; 
and it is in this light that wo wisli to review tliom. A tcchiueal 
(leseriptiou of buildings, unaided by plans and soefions, may not 
ipialify the reader to grasp the sul>j(^ot laid boforo liim with scien- 
tific precision; but it will still suliico to give him a geueral 
kfiowlcdge of it, and that is all wo aim at. AVith materials ap- 
parently no bettor than clay and bituniou, liabylon, the marvi.d 
of tlio old world, was raised, and wo are anxious to appreciate that 
fact in its integrity, not only as respects Babylon, but all tlio 
other great centres of tlio past. 

Civilisation is not solely the product of modern iiinos, as Is 
often unrollectingly asserted. There wore great nations in the 
world, with a high order of rctluomoiit, before our ci'a, and tho 
greatness and civilisation of our day Jiavo only been corrolativoly 
derived from tliom, AVo arc apt io consider antupuity as an iso- 
lated stage, uneouLiocted Avitli tlio mass of subscrpieiit records ; 
but in reality all the cycles of liistorieal evolution are linked to- 
gether, and tho present is simply tho result of a siiecessiou of 
pliases and blended influences. The Greek and Roman powers 
wore the result of tho Assyrian ami b]gyptian powers that Inid 
preceded thorn. AVitlioiit Egyjit and Assyria, without Persia 
and India, there would have been no Greece or Rome, and with- 
out Greece and Rome no Englaml, no France, and no America. 
Wo are anxious to understand this truth in its fulness, and to 
explain it. Assyria, Egypt, Persia, India, and China acted and 
ro-actedupon each other fibm our earliest knowledge of them, and, 
in tho flux and re-flux of progressive development, they impart- 
ed and experienced iufluencos that helped them all to a parallel 
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civilisation. How groat tJiat civilisation was can only bo dis- 
covered from tho vestiges tlie ancient cities have left behind them, 
which s])eak a languago that cannot well be misunderstood. 

Tlio improvement of tho luiman race must have been pro- 
gressive ; but tliO lirst start in all places^ appears to have been 
. Heaven -directed, and was probably for that very reason more 
roj)iarkablo than can otliorwlso be accounted for. If Providence 
ordered tho dispersion of families in tho days of Peleg, tho re- 
union of families was brought about a short time after also by the 
Divine Will, and led to tho formation of society and of political 
confederations. If the first ora of onr history after the deluge 
commences witli the confusion of languages, tlio very next era 
gives us at once the establislimont of great monarchies tlirough- 
out tho south of Asia and in tho north-east corner of Africa. 
History has not handed down to us any detailed information in 
respect to tho formation of these monareliios and tho iinprove- 
monts they initiated ; bub there is no <piostiou that the’ art of 
building was among other benefits one of tho first to bo aociulrod. 
It seems almost to have been known from a period anterior 
to tho deluge, for tho very first efforts of man after that visi- 
tation wore, wo read, directed towards the erection of a gigantic 
tower on tho i)lains of Hliiuar, from which the inforonco is 
that he knew how to build boforo tliat era. Our very first ac- 
quaintanco with tho old world exhibits to us an ontornrisiug race 
busily employed in erecting stupendous walls and oinbaukmonts, 
excavating sepulchral chambers in the bosoms of mountains, and 
piling stones of iuiinenso magnitude ono above anotlior to ei'ect 
monster palaces and temples. Where stone was available it was 
plentifully used ; where it was not available they lost no time in 
shaping tho materials which wore to take tho place of stone, and 
the materials oi^loyed of oourso dictated the form and character 
of the architecture adopted. How was tho knowledge of such 
appliances acquired ? How is tho marvel of their application 
accounted for P ' One of two inferences is unavoidable, either that 
the old world was not then in its infancy or adolesoenco, as our 
chronology makes out, or that the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
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their contemporaries had moro manliooJ and more iiitellig’onco 
conlorred on them in tliose days than wo have in ours. AVo do 
not reject th(3 first surmiso, but attach greater iniporlance to tho 
second, namely, that some four thousand years ago tho races that 
peojded tlio world, whoOior known as tJonii, giants, or Cyclops, 
wero more iuveiitivo, moro^roLust, and moro actlvo tlnin tlio 
goiiorallons which j^ooplo it at present. Tho proofs of tlieir La- 
bour, pal ioiiee, and industry are yet before us. 'ITmo or barbaril^^ 
or both, hjivo deprived us of niany of ]iorlia|)S llio very best mo- 
numents that they wero able to raise ; but tlio spoelmoiis left are 
si ill sullieient to impress us wilh a Iiigh sense of their knowledge 
and power. \Vc behold astonished tho difllculties they mastered, 
the aim unit of work they got through; and try to account for 
tlioir success by ('/dvmu'ous suppositions. ]>ut wbat wo liold to 
bo so uncommon was perhaps not very extraoiMlinary to them. 
The pyramids of hjgypt and ilio towers of Babylon, tlio oavo- 
teniples of Salstdto {uid lOllora, and the Groat Wall of China, pro- 
bably came oil' as easily from their 1 lands as St. Peter’s and St. 
Baul’s have dono from ours. 

■ It was a race of giants then, that orccted the fabrics whoso 
ruins wo admire. Wliat was tlio oxtoiit oi* knowledge among 
them tliat those ruins attest? If tlioy establisli anything thry 
establish clearly that the invention and improvement of tho arts 
were among the first and happiest fniifs of tlio institution of 
Government, ami that tho nations which wore earliest formed 
into regular states also made the greatest number of discoveries. 
AYo have hoard it repeatedly asserted tliat liouse-building is no 
proof of civilisation and intelligonco, as it it wore possible to 
erect any extensive building in furthoranco of a purpose without 
a knowledge of many arts. Tho great fallacy is to regard house- 
building as liatidiwork only. AVe sboiild never forgot tliat even 
tho rudest speelmon of a house requires a design. The first 
hut of the savage is made of rushes and clay, and rei>rosonts tho 
crude development of his intellect. AfYhon the desire to improve 
liis residence arises it is certain evidence of a further development 
of tho mind. If the buildings of tho past, which wo see but in 
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fragmonts only, iiiclioato a design and the fiilfllraent of that 
design ; if they woj’o made to answer a purpose and did answer 
that purpose to the extent intended ; if the parts were so arranged 
as to 1)0 good-looking without being inconsistent to their proper 
uses ; if tlie ornaments with which they were decorated wore not 
inappropriate and did not fail to ptoase ; the evidences of con- 
structive skill and a cultivated mind become too apparent to bo 
denied. House-building is besides an useful art, quite as much 
as shi])-building or weaving, and to that extent at least the proof 
of civilisation is manifest. 

The vast buildings of the past indicate groat manual power. 
The halls at Karnak, the Buddha temples in India, the sepulchral 
mounds of Etruria, are all massive buildings the largeness of 
which almost strikes us with surprise ; but their largeness, it 
occurs to us, is a proof not of manual power only but of an exten- 
sive knowledge of mechanics, nor of mechanics alone but of 
geometry, arithmetic, and the exact sciences generally. Tlie 
stones used in Tliehes and Porsopolis are so astouiidiiigly largo 
in size that it is not \indcrstood at present how they were 
moved about and raised. No mcclianical expedients now known 
would enable us to place tlicm in the positions they occupy. 
This, as wo have ourselves suggested, is doubtless a proof part- 
ly of the prodigious strength and activity of the ancients, 
but it is assuredly a proof also of groat inoohaiiical skill, and 
of a knowledge of those sciences without which that skill 
could not have been well developed. The j)lans of tho build- 
ings erected exhibit moreover a thorougli knowledge of circles, 
squares, triangles, and tangents ; in Egypt, we find astronomi- 
cal ceilings ; in Babylon and Nineveh, the traces of libraries ; and 
the bas-reliefs, sculptures, and paintings met with everywhere - 
are indisputably evidences of genius, taste, and skill. If all these 
proofs together^ not establish a liigh state of civilisation, wo may 
well deny that there is any civilisation in the world even at the 
present day. .They maintain that architecture is a technic art, 
the forms of which may be handed down traditionally and its 
principles practised moobanioally. Even this argument would 
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Dofc toll against tlio first inventors of the art, who laid down tho 
])riiiciples and forms ; but wo do not dopondfon that reasoning 
OTi]3L Wo appeal from tho buildings to the sculptures and pain- 
tings wo find on thorn, since noithor soiilpturo nor painting is a 
nieohauical art. Whore a hn^li standard of those was attained 
a lii gh. intellectual stjuidard must have preceUoJ to have so- 
ourcd it. 

The dovelopmont of civilisation seems to have hoen simul- 
taneous ill Egyyd: and Ass\'ria, though A.ssyu-ia is hold to have 
IxMiai tlio fivsfc-pooplod country of the world. The facilitios in 
both countries wove absolutely llio same, consisting of broad rivers 
and a fertile soil, and wore ocpialby availed of, the people naturally 
lairing to ivulustrio.l occupations. Tho results also were similar, 
but necessarily iniirhed ])v local difiereucos ; for while in one 
country they built with bricks, in tho other tluiy built with rtonos. 
Of the architectural remains now seen tho Egyptian aro * neces- 
sarily found to bo more ancient, tor of tho first Assyrian period 
no relics ronialii. Along with tho Egyptian and Ass^u'ian 
vestiges should rank the Indian and Chinese ruins, if there were 
any of undoubted antiquity to bo seen ; buf tho dates of tlio 
relics extant aro extremely doubtful, and wo propose tliercforo to 
notioo tliom separately in a later portion of our impiiry. Tho 
subject docs not admit of being chronologically reviewed, for of 
tho old countries the oldest remains are not every whore extant. 

Tho indepondout architectural styles with wliich tho old 
world started woro two only, namely, the Egyptian and tlio 
Assyrian, tho former of which appears to have partially alfeoted 
the Indian stylo, while the latter, formed on tho banks of tho 
Euphrates, expanded on ono side to tho Mediterranean shore, 
and on the other all over Persia. The Indian and tho Chinese 
stylos must also have been of about the same ago, the former 
resembling the Egyptian stylo in some respects, though differ- 
ing from it widely in others, while the lati;or was altogether at 
variance with both. The developments in Persia and Ionia woro 
later, but simultaneous, though Persia, being tho conquering 
power, shot ahead of the other within a short interval. Grecian 
4 
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art began in tlio eighth century before Christ, or after tho ex- 
piration of tho dark ages in Greece, the Doric and Corinthian 
stjdes being liur lifications of the Egyptian style, and the Ionic 
of tho Assyrian stylo. The cycle of ancient arts and civilisation 
'Nvas closed with tho name of Rome, tho stylo adopted by which 
was {I conglomeration of all the previous styles. 

Of tile abovo styles the two best known among the oldest 
are tho Egyptian and tlie Assyrian, botli of whioli, essentially 
distinct in every respect, wore worked out independently of each 
other and of all others. If Babylon was built oaidier than 
Thebes no vestiges of that early age remain, the oldest ruins now 
seen bearing the name of Nebucliaduozzjir engraved on the bricks. 
As tho fact now stands, tho ruins of Babylon are less old even 
than those of Nineveh, for Nineveh wavS destroyed by the father 
of Nebuchadnezzar in conjunction with Gyaxarcs, king of Media, 
and there loro before tho ora when Babylon was rebuilt. Tho 
architectural style of tho two cities appears however to have been 
very nearly the same, namely, that which has been made familiar 
to us by tho excavations of Botta and Layard. , Tho buildings 
wore all made of bricks, but were remarkable for their majesty, 
greatness of design, and barbaric splendour, in which respects at 
least no edifices of later periods w’^ere ever able to excel them. 
They were generally one-storied, though some of them in Baby- 
lon may have boon higher, and were built on platforms or hills of 
clay faced with stone, to give them a fictitious elevation. The 
architects had the skill to adapt the form of stmoture to the ma- 
terials available to them. Tho art of preparing lime was known, 
also tho mixing of lime with river-sand, for several buildings 
were plastered, and so well plastered that tho coatings cannot 
even now be taken off from the fragments on which they are 
seen. Fores^did not abound in tho country, and it was ueocs- 
sarily difficult to procure wood, and hence vaulting was largely 
resorted to, the vault being made of bricks. Vaulting was also un- 
derstood, we 'find, in Mycenm and Etruria some twelve centuries 
before Christ. The principle of the common arch too was known 
in Ajssyria, Egypt, Persia, and elsewhere, and so well understood 
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that tlio arch was never made use of when it could bo dispensed 
with, for tlje ancients know wliat w-^o do not generally know even 
now, that the introduction of arches in a. building only gives 
rise to complicity and confusion, and by forcing a peiT-^otual strain 
or pressure on it oventftally hastens its destruction. 

Egypt presents a stylo ^of building very different from' the 
Assyrian, the chief feature of it being that it was worked out in 
stone. Stability was what the Egyptians sought for, and eterni- 
ty is stamped on tho very ruins they have left hohind them, Tlio 
buildings in Egypt wore palace-temples, and so also wero those 
ill Nineveh, with this broad disliuotiou butwomi tlicm, that in 
.Egy|»t tho temple elemont was pn^loniinant, and in Niiioveli the 
palaoe element. Tho archit(*ctu5-al stylo of Egypt was uooessari- 
ly mainly adapted to the toni|fie form, and was so true and ap- 
pro[>riato that it was adojded by Greece and Home, tho principal 
buildings in whioli wero also temples. It is doubtful if any of 
tlio styles borrowed from the Egyptian stylo was an improvement. 
There was a greater parade of constructive skill about tho later 
styles, but not tho same amount of solidity and repose as iu tho 
former. What was wanting in the Egyptian stylo was a know- 
lodgo of proportions, and this was wanting hocauso tlie Egyp- 
tians did not seek for beauty. They built for eternity, and beauty 
and proportion wero forced to mako room for strength : ami tliat 
they attained what they sought for is ovidoiit, for tlie ruins of 
Thebes exist, after having witnessed the rise and downfall of 
Tyre, Persopolis, Athens, and Rome. This Vv'as the objoef, tbo 
nation had struggled for, Tlioy transported heavy clods of gra- 
nite from place to place, squared them with the gi’catcst precision, 
smoothed and polished them as they have never been better 
smoothed and polished anywhere else, and set them up with an 
artistic exactness which has scarcely been rivalled. Their senlp- 
tures were perfect, as perfect almost as any in our day ; tlioir 
hioroglj’^phics were grandly cut and coloured ; and their largo 
avenues of sphinxes, rams, ‘and other colossal figures gave to tlieir 
edifices an exclusive peculiarity. But the buildings, as we see 
them, represent a halt. Their framers luid roachcMj a degree of 
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civilisation beyond which there was no progress for tliem ; and 
to halt was to die. 

The otlier antique stylos were the Indian and the Oliinoso, 
the Etrurian and the Mexican. The Indian stylo was inferior in 
manliness of view and loftiness of aspiration as compared with 
the Egyptian and Assyrian styles, £ut was unrivalled for patient 
elaboration of details, and was always worked out with elegance 
and care. The development of temple building in India was 
greater even than in Egypt, and all the buildings now seen are 
cxcollont .specimens of indefixtigable labour ; but they represent a 
mucTi later age than the Egyptian, for of early India no spoei- 
mons remain. TJie Chinese stylo was at all times very unlike 
that of any other jieople, and bears such a peculiar eliaracter that 
it cannot be classified with any othor ; nor is there much of art 
in it to value or appreciate. The style of Etruria was Cyclopean, 
but no vestgos exist of it at present, except of somo sepulchres, 
tumuli, and canals. The Mexican stylo was rude but striking, 
and had a groat resemblance to the Egyptian and Indian styles, 
as the Peruvian stylo had to the Etruscan, the. result in botli 
cases being apparently fortuitous. 

The architcctiu’al stylo of the Assyrians enlminated in Per- 
sepolis, and was also represented in Susn and Eobutana, but Minns 
the temple clement, of which we see no trace in Persia. It also 
travelled to the Ionian coast ; but the Greeks in adopting it for 
their own country modified it by fusing the Egyptian style with 
it, after divestiiig both the styles of their vastness, whioli tlio 
Greeks did not appreciate. A new feature of rolinemeiit and 
beauty was now introduced, and is traceable both at Porsepolis 
and Athens, at the latter place more than anywhere else. The 
bocuty of Greek architecture rests almost exclusively in its sim- 
plicity, knowij^lge of proportions, repose, and harmony. The 
Romans introduced a more complex and ambitious style, emu- 
lating the vastness of Egypt on the one hand and the artistic 
grace of QrooOe on the other, without attaining either fully, but 
still producing a marvellous compound which can never bo sufR- 
fiently admired. The ages of Pericles and Alexander were the 
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great epochs of Grecian knowledge and skill ; while the Roman 
epoch commenced with the reign of Augustus and was prolonged 
to that of tlio Autonines. Within this latter period the Syrian 
cities, Baalbook and Palmyra, were either rebuilt or restored, 
and tho buildings in them are found to be partly of the Ionian 
and partly of tho Roman stylo. After tire Roman period come 
the Christian and Saracenic styles, to whioli wo shall not refer. 
The ancient world perished with Romo, and we need count no 
landmarks of civilisation hoyond the Roman age. 

TJio general oharactor of architecture throughout the anoiont 
world was uniform, though not precisely the same, tho xnanelpal 
buildings erected every whore being cilbor palaces and temples, or 
tomple-palaeos, tho Lisi; tlie nocessaiy result of tbo union of the two 
offices of king and priest, AVltli the cstablisbmont of monarohios 
tho establishment of a solemn and public worship seems to havo 
been coeval ; and the construction of the temples and palaces 
ncoessarily wont together. Tho religious fooliugs of tho peoples 
had in fact developed even before tho cslabllshmont of civil society 
among them, and civil society only gave those feelings a fixed and 
uniform shape to prevent dlftbrenees of opinion which otherwise 
would, in that ago, have been extremely embarrassing. Hence tho 
union of tho offices of king and priest in particular places, where it 
was held convenient that the person who communicated tho divine 
will should be the same with the person wlio gave effect to it. 
As ono of the first acts of the kings was to raiso iiidestructiblo 
houses to themsolvos, it was natural that they should wish simul- 
taneously to honour their divinities by raising to them odifioos 
at least as iudestructiblo as their own ; and whore the kings took 
no separate edifices to tliomselves, the temple-palaces wore, as a 
matter of courso, excellence the best built and most ostenta- 
tious. This was tlio case especially in Egypt, and also in 
Nineveh, where however, tho priestly character being subordi- 
nated to tliat of royalty, the temple was nothing more than an 
adjunct to the palace. Tho most prominent, perhaps tho only 
exception to the temple-building rule was Persia, whicli, cultivat- 
ing the religion of Zoroaster, had no buildings, or parts of build- 
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irigs, especially set apart for religion. While tho other nations 
worshipped Bel, Nobo, Amnion, Phthdh, or Melcurth in houros 
made of brick or stone, tho Persians worshipped Ahurmuzd in 
tho open air, and tlio only vestiges in Persia therefore are of 
palaces and tombs. In all places tho palaces and tcmiiles are 
found to have been built on platfornfs, tliat is, till wo come to the 
Greek and Homan periods, when they began to be built on rocky 
eminences, whicli was also the practice with the Mexicans and 
the Jains. Tho temples of the Babylonians had their corners, 
and those of tho Mexicans their sides facing tho points of tlie 
compass ; but tho other nations do not appear to have been 
equally particular in respect to their position, except the Hindus 
in some parts of India, where tho temples and ddldm always face 
either the south or tho west. In India, the oldest temples now 
seen are those cut in tlio solid rock, which seems to have been 
peculiar to the country. Wo have rock-excavations elsewhere 
also, but generally as chambers either for the living or tho dead, 
with perhaps tho exception of the Khasne, or Pharoah^s temple, 
at Petra. 

After the temples and palaces tho most important buildings 
of tho past were tho tombs, which woit) of diverse kinds, including 
rock-tombs, pyramids, and tumuli. Of tho pyramids tho only 
noticeable specimens are those in Egypt, the tomb of Cyrus in 
Persia being also partly of tho same character. Tlie best speci- 
mens of tumuli are to bo seen in the Troad and in Etruria ; while 
rock-tombs exist in Egypt, Petra, Etruria, Persia, Sidon, and 
Athens. We have no tombs of any kind in Assyria, which 
seems to indicate that the Assyrians had not tho same veneration 
for the dead as the other old nations had. In Egypt, tho excavat- 
ed tombs are all found in the noighbomhood of Thebes, and the 
pyramids are ig; the neighbouihood of Memphis. Tho royal 
tombs in Persia arc all rook-cut, with the exception of the tomb 
of Cyrus above refen*ed to. Palmyra has tho best specimens of 
built tombs, some of them being four or five stories high. Etru- 
ria exbibits tombs of three kinds ; sunk-graves, rock-tombs, and 
tumuli. All the tombs in Petra are excavated. Tho rook-tombs 
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atul temples woro necessarily easier made than erected buildings, 
but are undeniable proofs of great ingenuity and skill, and Avhere 
tlie rocks excavated aro hard, as in India, they are also proofs 
of great labour and paticneo. 

Of works of public utilijy the vestiges are slender, and none 
are to bo seen anywhere except in Egypt, Etruria, and Komo, 
Wo read of tlio lakes and canals of Nitocris in Babylon, but 
tliero aro no traces of them at present. The Bahr Youssouf in 
Egypt exists to attest tlio glories of lake MVjoris, which regulated 
the flowings of the Nile. In Etruria, the remains of the tunnels 
wiiich drained lior swamps and rivers aro yet to bo seen ; and 
eiernal Homo still exhibits the traces of hor Cloaca Maxima and 
her liigliways and a<][Moducts. Wo also soo in China tlio grand 
Y luilo (Jfiiial, wliicli runs a distance of about eight hundred miles, 
but which, fiuishod by Kuhlai Khan, can hardly ho reckoned 
among tlio wonders of the past. Any how, wo have evidonco enough 
to show that in the past they did emulfito such undertakings as 
lieartily as wo do in our day, if not as soiontifically also. When 
wo read of such aoliievomeuts as rivers turned off from their 
course for the erection of bridges and cmhankmonts, and tlieir 
overflowings controlled by the excavation of canals and lakes 
that tho diverted water miglit ho made use of for irrigation in the 
drier seasons of tlio year, wo almost doubt if in real professional 
genius the most ancient architects were very much inferior to our 
own. The greatest of all modern works, tho Suez Canal, was, wo 
read, attempted by Pharoah Necho, in his day, and would doubt- 
less have been accouiplished if the mechanical appliances of the 
age had, in all respects, been ecpial to tliose of our own. In 
respect to workmen, th^ oldest seem to have been absolutely the 
most skillful dexterous, and if superiority over them in deve- 
loping artistic beauty and elegance was acquired by the Greeks 
and tho liomans, we must not forget that it was only the na- 
tural result of greater wealth, a more extensive accumulation 
of knowledge, and greater facilities of comparison which tho 
Greeks and Homans, as compared with the Egyptians, were ablo 
to secure. 
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Of domestic architcoiuro no certain specimens have come 
down to us of an earlier date tlian tlio era of Pompeii and Ileroula- 
neum. Of the houses in Babylon and Nivoneh we have nothing 
but imperfect verbal descriptions, those in the former being stai ed 
to have been in some cases three £^nd four storied, and in tlie 
latter in no case more than two-storied, while the majority of 
them in both j>1acos are supposed to havo boon one-storied only, 
the palaces in Nineveh being no higher. Similarly, in Egypt, 
among the sculptured representations, one is of a private liouso 
throe stories high, and provided with windows and shutters; 
but the palace at Medinet-Haboo is two-storied, and tlio doubt- 
ful building at Gouriiou, wliicli is regarded by some as a tirst- 
class private building, is one-storied only. At Persepolis, Athens, 
and Pome also there are no remains of any private houses, any 
more than at Babylon and Nineveb. Tho existing houses in 
Benares are found to bo five and six storied, and tliose in tho 
past are believed to have boon equally high ; while tho houses 
iu China, though cxtromcly convenient, are seen to bo one-storied 
and low, Tlio general evidence seems thoroforo to^iiKlicato that 
in most places, tho private houses wore built on a much smaller 
scale and of more porishablo materials than the public odillcos, 
and that iu exceptional cases only they wore throe and hnir 
storied, or higher still, as in Benares at present, and in Carthage 
in the past. We may at tho same time take it for granted that 
where the palaces and temples wore so grand, tho private houses, 
if smaller and made of less durable materials, must have been at 
least tastefully finished and well-decorated. 

Tho oxiinion last expressed is confirmed by what wo see at 
Pompeii, which exhibits faithfully tho jirivate dwellings of tho 
ancient Greeks and Romans, the city having been half Grecian 
but belonging tbvtlie Roman age. It does not represent the age 
of the Parthenon, but the corrupt age when Christ was born, 
when the Greeks had become thoroughly depraved and the 
Romans were getting downhill also. Specimens of houses of 
all classes are here given, perhaps excepting the best, and gener- 
ally the buildings seen correspond well enough with the desorip- 
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tions of tJio Greok and Roman buildings that have come down to 
us. All those houses are found to have boon oiie-storiod. Somo 
of thorn have staiv-eases loadiii;:?* to tho rool\ and oven traces of au 
upper story, wliicli howovor coiitaiiicil no apartments fit to livo 
in ; and this, wo take It, was the g«m()ral fashioji iu tlio past, wlieu 
hoiglit appears to liavo been resorvod for public edifices only. 
Tho tower of Babylon, wo read, liad an elevation of feet, 
tho pyramid of Cheops is 4S0 high, tlio Kootub Minur at Dollii 
240, tho porc(ilaiii-tower at Nanking 2')S, llio great pagoda at 
Tanjoro 200, tho column of Antoninus in Romo .170, and tho 
Coliseum 102 ; but it is doubtful if a single private e.lifico iu any 
of tho places nanuid attained aii elevation ot* f n’ty loot. In Bomi- 
res of tho present day many of the private houses, in commou 
with the temples iu it, are built of stone ; but this could not liavo 
been tho case any whore generally iu tlio past, for all traces of 
tho houses would not then have died out. 

Tho dtics of the past wore of inimenso si/iO, and tho public 
edifices contained iu them v/cro of corrospomling dimoiisioiis and 
height, a result usually attributed to tlio facilities despotism com- 
manded for concentrating all its eiicrglos on ono siriglo pointy 
There is some truth of course iu tho assertion that vaiupiished 
races wore ..employed by conquerors to erect monuments of tlioir 
greatness ; but that surely is not tho whole truth : and tho share 
of truth is still less in the other assertion tliat tho natural subjects 
of the king were oppressed and forced to Jiumoui* his vanity. It 
was not possible leu- great works like those of Thebes, Babylon, 
and Persepolis, to bo erected under the tyrant’s rod ; it was not 
possible for so much of taste and skill to developo under force 
only. Tho mind does not unfold its faculties freely under tho 
lash and the canto, and if there over was a free unfolding of tlie 
mind it was in the places named. If the ruins of Thebes and 
Persepolis had not existed, if tho relics of Nineveli had not been 
rescued from tho mounds uqdor which they lay buried, wo might 
have had any say of them wo liked ; but seeing them before us, 
can we reasonably maintain tliat they are no bettor than heaps of 
stone or earth raised by slaves ? The roiuains of Thebes wore 
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venorablo for their antiquity when Plato lived, and survive to the 
present day almost in the same state of preservation as then” 
Who knows how many later generations may yet continue to ad- 
mire tliem ? Shall wo say of such relics that they had no mind to 
create them, hut wore merely the werks of slavish hands — works 
that have outlived the most celebrated mind-creations of Greeco 
and liomo ? 

Wo are so startled by the evidences given of the advances 
made by the ancients in the arts and sciences that we are never 
weary of asking ourselves vdiy there was no further improve- 
ment in tho ages that follo^vod. Wo have proofs before us of a 
degree of knowledge absohitoly astounding for tho ago in which 
it was developed ; but after that development there was a halt. 
We ask — Wherefore ? And does not history fully explain tho 
reason for it ? Tlio young world, God-dirccted, worked on at a 
rapid rate from tlio time of tho immodiato successors of Nimrod 
to that of Cyrus, from tho second to the third historical era, which 
embraced a period of about fifteen hundred years. The distinct 
sovereignties of India, China, Assyria, Egypt, and 'Media exhibit 
within this period tho same startling growth and development, 
but, China excepted, wo find thorn all shrivollod up together at 
the era of Cyrus, when tlie force that impelled them to greatness 
was lost, spent, or withdrawn. Wo have not the history of these 
fifteen hundred years in its fulness before us. Yd have the 
names of some sovereigns given to us, and even the correctness 
of tho names to which we were hitherto accustomed is now dis- 
puted, But the ono indisputable fact remains unaltered, that 
the uncertain ora of fifteen hundred years was abruptly brought 
to a close by the forced union of all the independent sovereignties 
into one empire by Cyrus, Do we still ask why the ancient na- 
tions did not* Continue to flourish and dovelope their energies 
afterwards ? Was it possible for the Egyptians and the Assy- 
rians to go on as bclbre, acquiring new lights and bringing their 
first discoveries to perfection under the thraldom of a foreign 
race ? Why then have the far-famed productions of India dis- 
appeared under the benevolent despotism of the English ? It 
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was no longer the same Assj'riaus and tlie same Egyptians now 
as those who had lived and worked before, who had discovered 
the arts and sciences they illustrated. The world now passes 
through another phase to winch the older nations wore uuablo to 
accomodate themselvoPf Wo have no\" the ora of Persian great- 
ness unfolded to us, which culminated in the production of Perse- 
polis, but wliieh in duration was exceedingly brief. The tide of 
conquoit moved e«ast\vavd from Greece, and tho Persian Eniplro 
was crumpled up and destroyed, wliioli brouglit to tlie fore tho 
periods of Grecian and Pomau development. Wo are captivated 
by the refinement and, polish of these last named periods ; hut 
the Greeks and liomaiis invented nothing. AV*hat tlie Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Indians had discovered they improved. The work 
left unfinished before was now completed ; but tho Greeks and 
Romans had no new lights of their own to go by. All their 
lights were the old mios, borrowed from those very nations whom 
in tho prI«lo of their groalness they traduced as barbarians. 

The cities of the anciont world wore, wo have said already, 
raised of difforont materials in dilforcnt countries. Those brick- 
built have, as a matter of course, crumbled into dust, their sites 
being barely traccahlo by the inequalities of the ground whore 
such are yet perceptible ; but those built of stone still stand, and 
are to be seen in their ruins. Babylon, >Susei, Ecbatauri, and 
Moraphis, miglit have boon disowned altogotiior by us as mythical, 
if Thebes and Porsepolis had not survivo«i. The former were 
built of clay, burnt or uuburnt, and have got mixed with tho clay 
under them ; the latter were built of tho rocks of tlio earth, of 
which man’s most durable monuments are made, and vindicate 
their greatness to tliis day. Their utterances would have been 
hoard with still bettor effect if all their remains could have been 
preserved wherS they stood ; but this it was not possible to secure. 
Many of the very best relics have been lost to tho countries that 
owned them, having been either forcibly carried off, or abstracted 
by covetous hands, to be sold to amateurs in distant lands ; and 
this spoliation has gone on from tho days of Romo. Of coiHse, 
nothing could be thus removed without destroying the general 
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harmony of the ruins, which necessarily look bald in the absence 
of their be^t ornnmcnts. The cicrilege however was not prevent- 
able, and ill our day at least there is full justification for it. 
What has been taken away has been appropriated for the study 
and admiration of connoisseurs, and to bo’ preserved and handed 
down to future generations, while liad they been left where they 
originally stood they would most likely have been lost under the 
all-levolliiig range of the barbarism tliat reigns over those places 
at present. Since it was not possible to preserve them on the 
sites oil which they w'cro raised, since to have left them there was 
so apt to have hastened their destruction, it is better to see them 
safely stowed in Paris or London than exposed to the fury of the 
wild Arabs in their native plains, 

S. 


GRAND PATIIER CnilAKESSUR 

OR 

TllK SENTIMENTS OF A KOOLTN iniAIIMIN OF THE 
18TJI CENTURY. 

All creatures that propagate nurse tlieir oflspring. Beasts 
and birds, fishes and reptiles, worms and insects, cbeorfully con- 
tribute their quota to the genernl population of the globe. They 
grudge not the pains and privations of parturition ; nor need 
they bo detored from the performance of the imperative duty by 
any paltry considerations of expediency. Strangers to serenades 
and assignations, they defy the prying impertinence of the 
police, and sot the garrulity of tell-tale gypsies quite at naught. 
They remain \^;faithful to tho partners affianced by nature, they 
covet not otlier beauties in theatres and masquerades, they seek 
not clandestine iiitorcourso by means of trapdoors or rope ladders. 
As knowledge' is tho strength of tho intellect, so innocenco is 
tho strength of the soul. It is this inuoceiioo which enables tlie 
so-called ‘‘lower animals” unhlushingly to own their young ones, 
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and to rear them in a manner so as to qualily them for the func- 
tions they may have to discharge in aftt?r life. The Bull Terrier 
hankers not after princely dowries, lie chooses at pleasure, and, 
in tlio fullness of time, loaves the puppy brood in charge of his 
mate, whose very namb stinks at tho nostrils of her second cou- 
sins, the beau monde of the present age. She is their wet nurso 
and dry nurse, she suckles tliom, she hugs tliem, she caresses 
them, she medicates tlioin, according to a pliarmacopo^ia exclu- 
sively her own. Slio provides for their future liveliliood and 
Baicty by nocdlul lessons seldom to bo eked out from University 
courses. 

Not so man, rational man, who inaugurates a now rogiino 
never dreamt of in the philosophy ol* llio donizons of Paradise* 
Betrayed by crafty friends and relatives into an unecpial match, 
tho dupe discovers, before tho honoy-mooii is over, that the bride 
elect is too short or too tall, too lean or too fat, in short is nothing 
like his neighbour’s accomplished wife, to whom all altontion is 
thenceforth transferred, and tho suit pressed witli an ardour aiid 
assiduity that would purchase salvation for the most hardened 
sinner, blie smiles ! 1 tis lioaveu commences cro tlio world bo 

past ! Tho felicity of the forbidden fimit, however, is rudely dis- 
turbed by a trilling contingency wliicli iutroduces a third party, 
and bids the umvolcomo visitor to inako himself nolens rokns 
quite at home. Donkey loads of clothes must be in requisition 
to screen tlie local pletliora, and folios of hilselioods must bo fab- 
ricated to excuso Padma’s absense from the approacliing fosti" 
vities at Cooch Bohar. Drugs fail to dislodge tlio intruder, lie 
contests tlio right of possession till tho expiration of tho lease, 
■when, what should your eyes behold ! An exact epitome of 
Pater pro tem ! (iuery ? What will they do with it ? Des- 
patch it ! Lady Macbeth is made to say ; — 

« 1 have given suck and know 

How tender ’tis to love tho babo that milks mo ; 

I would, while it was smiling in my faco, 

Have plucked my supple from his boneless gums, 

And da5hed the brains out.'’ 
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Tho force of poetry could no further go. Shakespeare ex- 
hausts his genius in attributing the diabolical sentiments to the 
fnintio lady, mad after the sceptre looming at a distance, now 
that opportunities seem to favor the usurpation. The proximity of 
tho cooling draught serves but to aggravate the thirst of Tantalus. 
A single plunge of tho dagger and she is the anointed queen of 
tho realm ! This one idea haunts her. Ambition swallows up 
tho rest. For tlio gratification of this morbid passion she would 
cruelly wroncli assuiidor tlio ties that link her to tho sweet stran- 
ger— slic would dash the brains out of her own child whilo it is 
smiling in her face ! It is iiupossiblo for men to realize tho hide- 
ousness of tho fiendish resolve. There is a pleasure in motherly 
cares which motliers only know. No matron can peruse tho 
passage without horror. What must be her feelings wlion the 
fiction turns out to bo a fait aeronipU ? AVlien parties recognised 
by tlie laws of God and man as tho natural guardians of help- 
less infancy conspire to nip young life in the bnd, and that under 
tho most aggravating circumstances. The night is pitoliy dark. 
The cold of tho severe winter is intensified by heavy showers of 
rain. Not a soul is stirring abroad, not a whisper is heard 
around. All the air a solemn stillness liolds prompting tho 
mind to devotion. When your eyes light upon a shrouded 
figui*e of feminine garb aud stature Avith something like a bundle 
at her breast wending het Avay by stealthy stops towards tho otJior 
side of tho street. Who can she bo ? What can bo her errand ? 
ItisPABMA! Her sacred mission is to get rid of her child! 
Scantily covered with rags tho shivering wretch is deposited by 
the way side, unprovided with arms, offensive or defensive, and, 
while warm blood still runs tlirougli its veins, tho limbs are torn 
piece meal by hungry dogs and jackals, the victim rending the 
skies Avith its cricks Avliich Padua hoars and exults that her anxie- 
ties are so soon at an end ! 

The Penal Code provides, and justly provides, for tho sup- 
pression of enormities like these. But wliat Code or Procedure 
provides for the suppression of moral infanticide daily and hour- 
ly perpetrated in the very heart of the Christian motroplis, not 
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by illitorato rustics, strangers to Western civilization, but by 
Baboos who plumo themselves on their liigh English education^ 
who jabber Sliakespoarc and Bacon, criticise llunio and Gibbon, 
and have the whole M. A. course of nmthcmatlcs, pure and mixed, 
at their finger’s ends. What a vast inuKitudo of fair promising 
youths are suffered to lead lives of lawlessness by tlie pernicious 
iiidifforcnco of those whoso most important duty it is to look after 
the character of tlieir wards. In their list of weekly ongage- 
ments there is no item as Eaniily gathering. Erom day daAvn to 
day dawn again there is not a whisj)er in tlie homestead about 
sociality. The very sound of the word seems to carry a sort of 
bliglit with it. All other subjects from Madam’s tooth powder 
to Missv Baija’s ulenacs are freely discussed, but sociality is under 
a universal ban. Whatever leisure can bo snatched on week days 
is doYoied to grocer’s bills or mercer’s debentures ; and mock 
balls and suppers eomplotely absorb the vaeations. Stale Xmas 
cakes and whiskey possess greater uttratjiion than children, 
and tlio company of bazar girls, fresh from look- hospitals on Na- 
tional stages, exorcises a more potent charm than any thing in 
one’s own domicile. Like other people I am not disposed ignor- 
antly or maliciously to debit to what lias boon oiiplioniously desig- 
nated oui: “ God-loss ” system of educaiioii tliis lamontablo mis- 
carriage. Religious neutrality is a political necessity on the part 
of rulers who liavo to govern men belonging to diflbront denomi- 
nations. .Institutions, founded exclusively for religious instruction 
of one class, become a glaring j>iece of injustice to tlio rest; and 
an attempt to teach all the sects their respective creeds cannot fail 
to become a sham and a mockery. Siinultanoously to preach 
Jupiter and Jove would be to blow hot and cold in the same 
breath, woiild^prove distasteful alike to Greeks and Romans, No 
sane man will attach any value whatever to tho most elaborate 
Christian Sermon, delivered by one smoking hot from a luosquo 
after a pathetic exhortation for seeking salvation tlirougli 

the Prophet. The Onus lies on the shoulders of tho scoifers. 
They must point out some feasible plan by which tho liberal po- 
licy adopted can be departed from without tho perpolratioii of 
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Bome egregious bluiidor. That time is yet to come when educa-'. 
ted English gentlemen will be shaken from their purpose by the 
senseless howliiigs ol blinded sectarians incapable of grappling 
with a subject of such gigantic magnitude as Toleration, or of 
their compatriots who fail to discover a homccopathic globule of 
morality in the whole range of English Classics. With this band 
of amiablo enthusiasts Milton is the high priest of sedition, Ila- 
leigh is tlio Prime minister of lewdnoss, Paeon is the Captain 
general of duplicity, and, as for that naughty Billy of Stratford, 
wliy, he ouglit to ho burnt in elligy once every day, and that all the 
year round, for his miserable caricatures of a pair of noble minded 
ladies, tlio very patterns of filial anxiety and domestic economy, 
whose pious rhetoric failed to reduce the retinue of hundred 
knights whore, in their superior judgomoiit, one was one too 
many. This ungeiiorous attempt to saddlo authors and school 
masters witlx the vagaries of tlio rising generation can after all ill 
Bcreen the real Simon Pi? re, to wiiom the country is indebted 
for the inooulatiou of the poison more deadly than that of all 
the reptila in land and water put together. Tlio sliglit impres- 
sions made in tho school rooms, at the point of the bayonet as 
it were, avo completely effaced by tho laxity and liconso at homo, 
where, barricaded by a skillful array of Class books, Dictionaries 
and other paraphernalia of deep study, tho miiiiaturo rogue does 
as he pleases, and tliinks as ho likes, without tlie least 'nolestation 
from any (quarter ivliatevor. Should tho urchin manage, by some 
legerdemain trick or other, to secure a bursary, tbe immunities,, 
as a matter of course, swcdl in number and dimensions. Having 
eyes tho parents see not, having ears they liear not, and having 
understanding they do not understand. Counsel of friends and 
relatives is laughed to scorn, and criticisms from well meaning 
neighbours are^^^ttributed to envy, joalousj", malice, and all tho 
host of unworthy motives, leaving this paragon of scholarship 
at Ml libert}'' to trample upon all tho land-marks of nationality, 
till, dovolopod into a full bloom Young Bengal, ho stalks in tho 
streets, an eye sore, and a standing niusance. 

Spare tho rod and spoil the child.” — Never was a homily 
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60 m[!?appro!icncIoJ or misappluHl. Blood-thirsty butchers have 
couvorled it into a toxt to treat harmless infants as malefactors, 
to lacorato their lil}’’ limbs, and to fill tlieir angelic eyes with 
tears, forsooth hocauso they fail to constriio a sentence, or are 
guiUy of 11 fjilso luelro. lloavon never iuteuded that every ono 
would bo a soludar. In fact, a ]jair-splittiug equality in the dis- 
iiibui lon of genius would have ooinj)roniiscd the economy of 
nature. A JoiiNsox is as no'cessary to society as is a AV^FOdE- 
wooi). Perhaps wo eould-bolttu* disjX'nso with the Uasselas or 
llu! tliaii willi our lea-cups, or lird-wator dishes. Ilandi- 

wurh nuiy l;o said to ho nu.a'o practically useful to mankind in 
general Ilia, 71 inlelleei ual excel loiice. Kpics do not swoop our 
cliltii uoys, I'lssays do not clca..M our boots, nor do Novels Avasli our 
b.'itli rtjonn:. A day labourer nion.wcr of this day is not neces- 
sarily ii day labourer lor ever. Thousands of instances are on 
roe.or<l in wliieh a connuoii inechanio by dint of application, 
risen to the liigliosl, post in the state; and the rovongo of UiiiniTO 
abundantly proves tliat low professions are by no moans iucom- 
patibhj with those nobio virtues wliioli adorn humanity. Tlioii 
wliy tliis jA’ocrusteaii test of the niontal powers of youtlis iinliko 
in every other respect ? The most profitable show boys exhibited 
in tho streets for apparent similarity of features, will, if minutely 
examined, manifest, in the forniafion of their limbs, diversities 
lliat escape the notice of ordinary ohservers. Prosumably then 
tliere exist in tho inner 2nau similiar diversities which, however, 
in tlicso dog days of philosophising wo dare not designate genius 
without tho risk of provoking a hornoPs nest about our ears. 
Citl hono^ after all oven if wo could cudgle every Dhobee’s donkey 
into a spleiidid.^diargor of tho Arabian typo ? Would wo not miss 
our useful beast of burden ? AVouId the world at largo bo bene- 
fited by solutions of problems about devil quadiilles on points of 
noodles, or masticulatioii by means of glass tubes ? AA'^ouId 
tlio tone of society bo improved by reviving tlio liberties of 
Alcibiades, the mogul proclivities of the Dean of St. Patrio, or 
tho higgle-dy-piggle-dy of liis brother Padro that lost him the 
copy right of a Cyclopedea P Letters and libertinism are not 
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certainly natural concomitants. There is no truth in tlie alloga- 
tibhs of modem sceptics, who, to screen their deeds unclean, 
would fain deduce the one from the other, as an effect from a 
cause, as motion from force. It must, however, he confessed 
that conscious superiority, and the consequent isolation, serve to 
engender in the scholar a spirit of defiance that presents irresis- 
tible temptations to willfulness and waywardness. I'Mblio 0})i- 
nion, the solo gospel of ninoty-nino men out of every hundred, 
is rendered apocryphal, and the reprobate, like a frail bark, in 
troubled waters, drifteth as it listeth, without a rudder or a com- 
pass. But to return to the subjoot : — 

The Preacher never dreamt in the dream of his dreams tliat 
such frightful latitude would be given to his maxim for train- 
ing betimes tender youths in tho path of knowledge and roetitude, 
that carnage and bloodslxod would bo resorted to for tho duo per- 
formance of tho simplest and most agreeable duty. J ust as tho 
twig is bout the tree is inclined. All tliat you have to do is to 
bend tho twig. No great matter after all if tlie* thing is systo- 
matically done. There is a charm in system that commends 
itself to tho capacity of tho most uninformed, au\l disarms the 
quibbles of tho most indifferent. A sonso of right and wrong 
caunot be instilled into juvenile minds by fits and starts. We 
cannot play fa^t and looso with children. Steady oiiforeoineiit of 
rules will, independent of their own merit, ever invest itself with 
a halo of sanctity too solemn to be rudely deseorateel by eccentri- 
city which would fain pursue its course through tho expanse of 
life ungovernod by laws oontripetal and centrifugal. Interrup- 
tions in discipline become tho more reprehensible as they are apt 
to be oonstrued by the unthinking into a soft of privilege leave, 

: during whioli they may without apprehensions of pains and pe- 
i iig-ltiefl enjoy life to their heart’s oShtent, and indemnify thom- 
seivofii^ as ii^^ere, fof restramtj.to which each time they re-. 

graTiiatiiig to the zero point, till all 
order bf the day. As when a 
goaded mtde plauto iii the mire and wilbhot budge^ an 

? iitoh:to<togh^l^^ so a child, onto sp<p^^ 
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be reclaimod for cdiioatioii. By edaoation I mean, not lessons in 
monkey leaps and donkey brays, nor catechisms in a bastard course 
of oatoh-penny trumperies, cooked up to order, for rendering 
transparent boobies tofally unfit for useful employments ; but a 
tliorougli familiarity with standard authors whoso writings are 
calculated to improve the mind and to enlarge the understanding. 
Poor Domineo has over been a thorn by the sides of truants, and 
tliG laughing stock vamongst fools of fashion. Yt it is not every 
mother’s son wiio can teach young ideas to shoot. Many the 
v/ays our heroes take to cramp and crush those ideas. 

Far at a distance on an arm’d chair, lo ! 

With eyes tliat roll more hidcjous than o’er 
Did roll in famed Kilkenney’s fields, or whore 
'Old Kasmy for cremation land assign’d, 

Ion A exalted sits, 

and hlocouglis at intervals Greek and Latin pi’ctixos and affixes 
unknown to G reeoo and liome, or loses himself in Mazos of Ho- 
monyms and/ Synonyms tliat put all loxicographors in the civi- 
lized world to the blush, . Does sf/n signify smilffr ? Are No- 
torious ” and Famous, ” Custom ” and “ Habit,” “Idlo ” and 
^‘Lazy, ” synonymous terms in any sense whatever ? Are there 
synonymous terms in the English language, or indeed in any 
other language under the sun ? Such however i« the stuff cram- 
med down the throats of Bengali lads by hawdeers of “ Homo 
•English ” fresh from that holy laud whore husbands and wives, 
they say, go together for Honors, and the commonest menials 
escape graduation by the merest accident. What bettor then, it 
may bo urged, can wo expect from parents who have not, for 
the last fourteen generations, seen the inside of a school or a Col- 
lege here, there or elsewhere ? How can such people grapple with 
the invulneroitlc rules of Lindley Murray, or teach to cross the 
bridge that has scared away multitudes of their long-eared bre- 
thren ? The plea would have been intelligible if the matriculation 
cimriculum comprehended the alpha and Omega of rational educa- 
tion. If initiation into the myisterios of Keranidom constituted 
the whole duty of Fathers. If human beings > wore mere thews 
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and sinews having not the smallest concern with matters not 
mediately or immediately connected with grub and grog, the 
Gog and Magog, of Young Bengal worship. Vast erudition 
is not necessary to oonvinco youths that a* distinct nationality is 
a badge of honor. That failing to rise to a horse it is much 
bettor to remain an ass downright than to herd with that equivo- 
cal gentry which are neither the one nor the other. The coolies 
of China Bazar are fully competent to teach their children that 
an ape mimicry of foreign manners and customs can only make 
them ridiculous in the eyes of all men beyond the walls of No. 1 
Ohowringhee. Cheap indeed must Fathorship be if, by an out- 
lay of a few rupees mem^m in the shape of schooling fees, 
could purchase immunity from the obligation of forming the 
characters of raw youths sent forth to the wide world as apostles 
to preach common sense, and the paradise of fools regained by a 
new fledged Cosmos mm reason, mm rliymo, mm every thing. 


SONNET. 

On the flij leaf of EUioi^s Horn Apocalypticve 
1 Cor 2. 9. 

A careworn mourner on the earth the soul, 

Has no conception of the joys that wait, 

The ransomed Church beyond the pearly gate, 

By lifers unfading tree its destined goal ; 

The glorious Future is a mystic scroll, 

And none of Adam’s race, or small or great, 

May in the torpor of this dim estate, 

The lofty secrets of its text unroll : 

E’en to the wise, the words that St. John wrote, 

( Oh hard obdurate heart unapt to hoar, ) 
SounJ%inier than the vaj^ant otickoo’s note 
Sounds mid the glaoieip to the mountaineer, 
v^hext flaM^ the breeze breathes soft from vales remote, 
Aj3;!d^^Ba6vrdr<y]^s in sheared clefts appear. 
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’Tis sweet at sea reclined on deck to view, 

The sea birds hover to attain the crest 
Of some lone rocl^ round which the tranquil breast 
Of ocean glimmers like a shield of blue ; 

Or watch the fisher in his light canoe. 

When Hesperus, ( Eve’s eldest born and best,) 

Has lit his circlet in the rosy west. 

With swelling sail, afar his course pursue ; 

Or if green isles lie near, where men abide, 

To note such simple signs of rural life, 

As linos of fences amid meadows wide. 

Or lusty herds engaged in playful strife, 

By bam and byre o’er which with rapid flight. 

Dense flocks of pigeons wheel like cloudlets white. 

D. 
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and wooks tlio girl lay tossing in lior bod ol’ illness. 
She took very littlo iiourisliment ; a doctor from London wo.s sent 
for ; tlioro were momoiiis whoa all liopo for her life waa given 
up. Garcia wrote to her maternal aunt Dorothy, now Mrs. Oranly, 
a widow. She was very fond of Bianca, and not only loved but 
esteemed lier liighly ; she camo at once to nurse *lier. Bianca 
would, in her delirium, call back things tliat happened long ago, 
when she was a girl. Once, she started up with fierce angry 
eyes ; — ^‘Laisscz-la allor, jo vous lo repete, ou jo vous tuo 1” And 
she put up her hands as though in the act of levelling a pistol 
at somebody ; she dropped her hands presently, with a smile of 
cool sarcasm, ‘‘e'est un poltron, apms tout.'^ Then she would go 
back to her still eaidior days ; “Inez jo to dernando pardon ; 
j ’avals tort de in’em porter comme 9a, jo crois ce que tu dis !” 
She would say, penitently. “N’en parlons plus ma socur.” Then 
she 'would say ; — Pauvre smur ! elle est morte si joune, si jeune ; 
pourquoi est-elle morte, elle, si bonne, si belle, — couroniico de 
Tastro de la nuit.” — Then sighing, 

“Elle .g-yait tant d’espoir eu entrant dans le monde 
Orguoilleuse et les yeux baissi^s.’’ 

“C^est moi qui aurait du mourir.” 

The father keeping watch night and day, would sometimes 
get angry with Lord Moore, and reproach him as being the root 
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of all this, ‘lie is the cause,” Garcia would think sitting 
gloomily by the bed. “Would to God he had never crossed my 
threshold ! She would have lived contented and happy with her 
old father, without giving one thought to other love. She would 
have lived quietly and in calm happiness all the days of her lit’e 
with me, witli never n thought for aiiybo«ly else ; and now, my 
solo darling, my last and best, is dying for aught I know ; she 
is leaving me as the others have done. I shall be very lonely 
then. I shall die like a rat in a hole without one dear being to 
close my ftiding eyes.” And Garcia would walk away, and his 
heart woul sink at the thought of all tliis. 

Lord Moore came often daily ; lie would enquire below ; ho 
was not allowed to go upstairs now ; Mrs. (Jranly took a great 
fancy to him. She, with her woman’s keoii eyes, saw how mat- 
ters stood before Garcia breathed a word ; and she was delighted 
to have a lord for a relative, oven by marriage, only she thought 
that Bianca was too good for him ; an emperor even, would hard- 
ly in her opinion, have been worthy of Bianca. She would talk 
to Lord Moore by the hour, speaking about Bianca and her pret- 
ty ways when a cliild of between four and six. 

Once, when the London doctor even, gave up all hope, 
Garcia called in Lord Moore. “Vions la voir pour la derniero 
fois” said ho hoarsely. They both entered the dim and darkened 
room. The dawn was just breaking ; the coming sun, shed a 
ruddy blush over the elm-tree tops. The bed had been wheeled 
towards the window. She was lying with her face towards the 
window, her large brown eyes fixed on the fields beyond. Mrs- 
Oranly was sitting quietly by the pillow, silently wiping away tho 
tears that flowed down both her own cheeks. Garcia and Lord 
Moore went by the bed and stood near ; Garcia knelt down at 
the foot, his hands pressed together in agonised prayer. “Look, 
father, the sun is rising so beautifully this morning.” Said 
Bianca. “Dq,,^^ou remember Theuriet’s description of dawn 
and she murmured softlj^ : 

“Je m’endors, et la-bas lo frissonnant matin 

Baigne les pampres verts d^une rongeur furtive, 
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Et toiljours cello odour amoureuso nran-ive 
Avec le dernier chant d’un rossignol lointaiii 
Et les ijremiers cris do la grive. . . 

‘‘It'S a sad story, hitlier, isn’t it ?” She closed her eyes and 
fell into a sort of drowsy stupor. 

It was on an evening in the latter part of July that Bianca 
first began to recover. Garcia had boon sitting by the bod wrapt 
in a sad and depres.sing reverie ; btirled in his own thoughts he 
murmured to himself iineonsclousl^’', 

“IJopartcd f lio crown of his glory 
No wife and no children to clasp !” 

A soh startled liiin ; liu turned tow'ards tlie hod ; — “Blanca !” 
— She turned round, after a moment's delay ; she had wiped 
away the recent tears, hut the traces remained. He took her 
hand in his; “Father;” she said, and her voieo trembled; 
“ don’t say that ; I shall never leave you ; I shall always bo with 
you.” Her brown eyes were shining lucid and cairn through 
her rising tears. “Will you Bianca ?” “ Yes, father.” There 

was a silence ; Garcia was liumhly thankiug God for his mercy. 
“But father, why are you sitting hero ?” “You have been very 
ill, Bianca.” “Have 1 And you liavo been keeping awake at 
night. Now that’s very wrong, fidhor ; you must go to bed.” 
“It’s only nine o’clock now, child.” “Never mind ; how long 
have I been ill ?” “More than a inontli now, Bianca.” “And 
you have been fretting about mo, all this time !” She exclaimed. 
“That’s too bad. Now go to bed, this instant, like a good boy^ 
ffithor ! Indeed I shall never sleep if you keep awake.” And 
she tried to sit up. “llow weak I am !” Slio said, and lay down 
again. “Father ; now do go to bed. If you fall ill, who will 
take care of me ?” Ho was ohligod to go away to his own room. 
The next morning, very early, when Martha came to Bian- 
ca’s room, h«*r joy knew no hounds when she saw her young 
mistress “like her dear own sel’ agin.” When Garcia 
entered his daughter’s room, he found her, dressed in a neat 
print dressing-gown ; her black hair was brushed away smooth- 
ly ( she was too weak to be able to bind it ) behind her small 
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ears. She looked very pale and thin, but a quiet happy smile 
came on her lips when her father entered. “ Why ! Up and 
dressed already, Bianca ! ” lie exclaimed. ‘ I was too weak 
to dross, father, so I [>iit on this dressing-gown. “ There 
is somebody waiting outside to see you. The doctor ? 
“Mieux que ca. Somebody who loves you a good deal and whom 
you love too. ” “Ah ! I have heard it all from Martha, father. 
It’s aunt Dorothy. ” “ Mieux quo ca. Said he laughing ; 

the person is much taller than aunt Dorothy, and somewhat 
dearer, I take it ; his name begins with an M. ” A faint 
flush came into the pale cheeks. “ You have quessed at last, I 
see’^ Said Garcia, laughing. — “Come in, Ilenry.’^ She turned her 
eyes towards the door. Lord Moore came in, took her hand in his, 
and stooping down kissed her on the forehead. She glanced up 
hastily at her father, with a frightened look in her eyes. “ Ay, 
ay ; let the lad kiss you, child ; there’s no harm in it now. Give 
her another kiss, lad, to reassurep? her.” And ho laughed but his 
eyes were wet. She shrank away so timidly at her father’s words, 
that Lord Mooro, only smiled gravely to encourage her. lie had 
her hand in his and he looked at the white thin fingers sadly, as 
they lay against his own strong ones. “‘You must bo quick and 
get well, Bianca,” said her father, “ look Itenrj" is regarding 
with sorrow your thin little hands ; you must pick ui) flesli, and 
get strong again.” “ Yes, father.” Then after a pause. “ Do 
you like my lord, now father ?” She asked anxiously, “ Not a 
bit, Bianca said Garcia, as ho placed his hand on Lord Moore’s 
shoulder ; who smiled. “ But I suppose I must bring myself to 
liko*him, since you love him so much, child.” She glanced at 
him and seeing he was jesting, made him sit beside her and took 
. his hand in hers. “ Father ; you are very good.” And the tears 
came into her eyes. “Now don’t cry ; or you’ll be ill again ; I shall 
go and bringj^u your breakfast. Henry shall keep you com- 
pany, till I return ; and mind no tears or excitement,” and with 
that ho went out. She followed him fondly with her eyes, till he 
shut the door after him, then she looked at Lord Moore. “Father 
is very good, my lord.” She said simply. “ Yes, Bianca.” His 
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gentle tones, for he had not spoken since he entered, his calling 
her by her Cliristian name, made her start and flusli up. Ho saw 
it, and bending down ; Your father has consented Bianca to 
give you to mo ; do you consent also to be my wife said ho 
softly. She -bent her liead meekly, SIio took his liand and 
pressed her lips on it. That was lier only reply. She was too 
happy to speak. Ho kissed the bended lioad solemnly and ten- 
derly. “My beloved wife!'* “My noble lord!” This was 
how they plighted their troth. They did not speak much at 
first ; llis hand clasped hers in a strong tender clasp. Presently 
ho broke tlio silence. “ Bianca” (how sweet her name sounded 
pronounced by his lips) *“ you must get well very fast : I am 
anxious to take my hrido homo to my father’s house.” He 
added, smiling. Her heart sank a little. “ And my father, my 
lord,” — said she with an unsteady voice. “ lie will live with us 
Bianca.” She shook her head sadly. “ IIo will never live with 
Lady Moore.” “ But it’s not to the old liouso wo are going ; 
my mother and Maggie will live there ; wo are going to “ Mon- 
tague House” in Wales ; your father will stay tlioro with us ; I 
Ijavo arranged it all with him ; I know ho oovdd not live without 
his Bianca.” And he smiled. “How kind you aro, my lord I” 
“You mustn’t call mo, my lord, anymore, Bianca,^’ — smiling 
and passing his hand over her hair ; — “ AVhat shall I call you, 
my lord “ There ! you’ve said it again ! ]3iit you lironounce 
it so prettily, that I have hardly the heart to l()rhid you. But my 
motlior would curl lier lip if she heard you call mo so, now that 
we are betrothed ; she would say you w^ero “'a romantio young 
chit.” “But you arc my lord now more than ever.” She replied 
with a proud, happy smille. “ Henry ? Every body calls you 
Henry !” “ Well then the other name,” — smiling ; “ you like 

Montague I know.” “ How do you know that, my lord ?” 
“ Why ; onod while you wei’e delirious you asked Will to kiss 
you for Montague’s sake.” “ Did I ?” And a faint flush came 
to her cheeks. “ Did Will come to see me ?” “No ; it wasn’t 
Will ; it was Will’s brother,” smiling “ Avho kissed you before 
he went away, and you asked for another, ‘for Montague’s sake’!” 
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The (lark Llood^hacl suffused her cheeks and forehead ; her eyes 
were bright and happy. 

“ In truth fair Montague, I am too fond.’’ 

Said she laughing, but tho tears came to her eyes ; “ I am 
so happy, tliat tlioy will come” said she half-asliamod and wiping 
them away hastily. For Montague’s sake then, my lord,” said 
she with a (diildish gesture, smiling ; lie kissed her on tlie mouth, 
nothing lotli. When her father came in, she turned to him Avith 
a ft'ank yet bashful smile ; “ Lord Moore has told mo all, my 
father.” And she pressed Garcia’s hand in her oAvn, She bade 
her take her breakfast, and was only half-pleased as she only 
drank a single cup of tea, and sent away tlio tray. “ What !” 
he cried, “ is that wdiat you call a breakfast !” “ Indeed father, 

I cannot eat any more to-day ; you know tliat when one is exci- 
ted, solid food seems to stick in one’s throat.” “Nonsense! 
Then you must not bo excited. Rest and proper nourishment are 
the only things to set you up again !” “ At luncheon, father ; 

I am not hungry now, and cannot take any thing more at pre- 
sent.” 


ClIACTKR VIIL 

“ I cannot think what can be the matter with Henry, he 
seems quite changed and happy of late.” The speaker was Lady 
Moore, the listener Avas Mr. Owen. My lady had a strong regard 
for bis good sense and latterly that feeling had been increased by 
Mr. Owen’s regularly attending my lady’s Aveekly prayer-meet- 
ing ; for my lady Avas a ‘ dcA^ote.’ “ Depend on it madam, he 
is in love” — was the laconic answer, then looking around, “ I 
hope innocent little Miss ^largaret is not hidden somewhere.” 
“ No. She is too far off to be able to bear Mr. Owen. She 
is gone to see her dcav friend. Miss Garcia.” There AA^as a 
pause. Margaret has followed her brother’s example 

and fallen in love Avith the gipsy queen !” He laughed a forced 
bard laugh. My lady wondered at tho acuteness of Mr, Owen. 
“ You seem £o kuOAV everything, Mr. Owen.” “I always keep 
my eyes open, Lady Moore ; and if I may spoak out ; I see this 
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love-affair in a very suspicions light.*’ IIow lightly you speak ! 
Henry is too much set on it, he will ouJ by marrying that gii’l 
and my lady siglicd. “ Is your ladyship averse to the match 
The (juoslion was asked in an eager, anxious manner tliougli Mr. 
Owen tried liard to a|)pear calm as usual. “ Yes’’ “ I shall 
do anytliliig to liolp your ladyship, for I do not think it on any 
account a desirable marriage.” “ 'Will you try and help mo.?’' 
“ Willi all iny lieiut. 1 am under deep obligations to your lady- 
sliip. Can I over tbrgot Vvlio first liglited up for ino tlie mysteries 
of tliis book’’ — and lie solomiily toucliod a ]>ible, lying on Lady 
Moore’s work-table. My lady smiled grimly, greatly llattered. 
Poor Lady IMoore ! Not oven you, Avltli all your aouteiiess, wore 
able to poiietrato into tlio lieart of Mr. Owen; — if lie had one^ 
which is, dear reader, very much to ho doubted. 

The ladies bad just bill tlie table, and Ijord Moore was sit- 
ting alone with Mr. Owen. The former was pooling a poach 
carefully and slowly, as though liis tliouglits wore elsewhere. Mr. 
Owen was sipping cliampagno and keeping a steady eye on Lord 
Moore’s face. Lord Mooi*o left the poach iiutasied on his plate, 
and rising Avent to tlie window, “ It is a fine iiiglit, I think I’ll 
take a walk.” Maid lie. Mr. Owen came boll ind liim and put his 
hand in a kind eldor-hrotlierly way on my lord’s sliouldor. “ I 
know Avhere you are going cousin !” Said ho laughing, then tak- 
ing a serious air ; “You’d hotter take care!” “What do you 
mean ?” Said Lord Moore, moving further off a little ; Owen’s* 
familiar manner irritated liini. Ma\ Owen shifted his ground, 
and spoke hall-jesLingly. I have seen you lately enter a cer- 
tain house, and I Avondered Avliat could make you so assiduous in 
•your visits. I have found the clue,” “ You Avateliod mo “No 
indeed, how can you say that ?” In a tone of mild reproach. 
“ Who told you then, Mr. Owen ?” “ My wdfo ; She saw 

a pretty hrbwn-eyed dark-haired damsel in the garden of that 
certain house, and of course, as a dutiful wife, told mo about 
it.” ‘‘Do you know the Garcias?” Mr. Owen smiled; it 
Avas a shrewd smile ; it seemed to imply, “ I should not like to 
have that honour ho hoped Lord Moore w'ould see that smile, 



but he was disappoiut(Hl, Then he only said, “ No. 1 should 
like to know tliem very much. But is that Miss (ihircia, with tlie 
dark-brown eyes and tlie low forehead “ Yes.’’ ‘‘ What is 
her name ? Has she no sister or brother ?” “ No. Bianca is 
her name.” Mr. Owen gave a little start, and looked up at Jjord 
Moore, but lie had his eyes fixed beyond, on tlie yellow fields of 
corn whioli looked beautiful under the moon’s pale beams, like a 
rippling sea of gold. “ And a very pretty name it is.” Then 
he sighed. “ I am afraid your mother will hardly approve of 
your choice though, when she hears of it.” “ She knows about it 
already,” And has given her consent?” with an air of sur- 
prised pleasure. “ Not yet ; and slio may be so long in giving 
it, that I think I shall do without it. I can’t wait.” “ Ah ! 
youth ! youth ! youth ! ever impetuous, never patient.” And 
Mr. Owen sighed again. “ Shall wo go upstairs Mr. Owen ?” 
“With all my heart.” They went into the drawing-room. Maggie 
was at the piano trilling a merry ditty in her sweet voice. My 
lady was near the window ; she was embroidering. Another lady 
was sitting beside her on the ottoman. This lady was younger, 
about tliirty years old ; her brown, thin, silky hair was brushed 
away from the broad white forehead, her small mouth with its 
mobile lips denoted a soft, yiehiing nature ; her dark grey eyes, 
large, sweet, patient had sometliing sad in them. This was Mrs. 
Owen. Mr. Owen went to the piano and stood behind Maggie’s 
stool, tui’iiing the loaves for her. Lord Moore went and sat be- 
side Mrs. Owen. “ I hope little Helen and the baoy are quite 
well, Mrs. Owen ?” He asked in his kind manly voice. Mrs. 
Owen looked up at him gratefully ; “ Yes, thank you ; Helen is 
very fond of your brother ; she is always asking about little 
Willie.” There was a pause. “ I suj)poso Willie is gone to bod ?” 
Asked Mrs. Owen. “ Yes ; he must be fast asleep long ere now.” 
A second paus^. Lord Moore broke the silence, “Do you know 
the Garcias Owen ?” He asked carelessly. “ Yes — no — 
yes — at least I used to ktiow them. But we never meet them 
now.” Stammered Mrs. Owen. She had a nervous way of clasp- 
ing and unclasping her fingers when excited. Lord Moore saw 
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that the subject somehow distressed her and talked about other 
things, children principally, for Mrs, Owen was a very fond mo- 
ther. From time to time Mrs. Owen cast a furtive glance towards 
the group near the piano, and bye and bye, her replies and re- 
marks to Lord Moore were given in an absent manner. She was 
thinking of otlier things. Maggie was turning over the leaves of 
a music book, Mr. Owen was bending over her and whispering to 
her things which made her laugh, and strike liim playfully on the 
arm with her small white hand. ‘‘ Now% Mr. Owen, you will 
make me die of laughing.” Mr. Owen ! Why will you never 
call mo Cousin or Mark ; we are such near relations, swoot coz ; 
now sing mo this poiiillng to the well-known song of Beii 
Jonson Drink to me only with thine eyes.” She began the 
song, but after tho first line stopped ; “ Now Oonsiff^ you must 
not look at me so, you put me out.” Ho smiled, patted her on 
the shoulder iu a fatherly way, and sat down on a chair. Mrs. 
Owen rose. “ It^s near nine o’clock, Mark, shall wo go If 
you like, love ; Ah Mary, I know why you wisii to go so soou, 
it’s all for tho sake of little llelou.” Mrs. Owen smiled, a quiet, 
sad smile it was. They hade g«od-night to tlio ladies. Lord 
Moore accompanied tlioin part of the way. On his way homo, ho 
passed the small house of (Jarcia, and lingcrod a moment, smok- 
ing his cigar thoughtfully. “ How quiet all a.round is !” Said 
he. “ How peaceful, how refreshing the night is !” 

A month after, two horses were waiting at the door of Mr. 
Garcia’s house. Beautiful animals they were. A dark bay and 
a chestnut. The chestnut was saddled for a lady. Presently 
Bianca came down the steps, followed by Lord Moore. She came 
and patted both tho horses. Garcia was looking on from his 
study window. “ Tako care, Bianca, the chestnut seems a little 
too fiery.” “ So much the hotter, father.” “ She is gentie as a 
lamb, Bianca, cr I would not have trusted you to her.” Said 
Lord Moore, as he stooped down to help her into her saddle. She 
looked very pretty, on the whole, in her dark blue habit, and her 
Spanish hat surmounted by. a black ostrich feather. Lord Moore 
sprung on his saddle, and they went off. The first mile they kept 
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close to each other, side by side, galloping at full speed across 
open meadows, he smiling and sometimes clasping her hand. She 
looked a little too slim and pale ; she had not yet quite recovered 
her strength ; but the exercise and the fresh air soon brought the 
blood to her cheeks. After a ride of two hours they came back 
to Moore-IIouse. She placed her small brown hand very lightly 
on his shoulder as he helped her down. She was just patting the 
horse when she hoard a sudden joyous cry of “ Bianca.’’ She 
turned round, but Willie had hidden himself behind his brother 
who catching him in his arms, placed him on tlie saddle. Willie 
was delighted, ‘‘Walk the ho’ss.” lie said in his royal way. 
‘‘You hold Will, my lord, and I’ll take tlio bridle said Bianca. 
They were all three laughing gaily when three equestrians enter- 
ed the yard. It was Mr. and Mrs. Owen and Margaret. Bianca 
stopped ; all her merriment died out of her face. Mr. Owen had 
lighted on the ground and was helping the ladies to dismount. 
Ho turned towards Bianca, and bowed with a polite smile on his 
lips ; “ I have the pleasure to speak witli Miss Garcia, I believe.” 
Blanca turned her eyes towards him, a soornful smile parted her 
lips. “ Wo broke oil* all conneciion with you Mr. Owen, long 
ago, 1 do not wish to renew it,” And slio walked tlway. She had 
barely reached the end of the avenue, when Lord Moore joined 
her. “Why are you so angry? Don’t you know he is my cousin ?” 
“Je ne vous en fais pas mon compliment,” in a cool sarcastic voice. 
“Bianca !” His tender, yet reproachful tone at her cold manner, 
smote her to the quick. Impetuously she put both her hands 
into his ; “I was wrong to speak to you so ; will my lord pardon 
me ?” “Pardon you what, my Bianca ?” smiling and stooping 
down to kiss her forehead. She clasped his hand closer, and 
spoke earnestly ; “My lord, take care of that man ; he is a bold 
bad man. He mustn’t come here often. He smiled at her tone 
of. command. “What do you know against him, Bianca ? Many 
things, eh , thing, my lord,” she replied ; “but that is en- 

ough.” You puzzle me, Bianca, with your severe liaughty little 
face. She shook her head, as if hurt at his somewhat light tone. 
“Good bye” she said ; — “What going already ?” “Yes, I hate 
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that man, and fiither and I do not wish to know him, or any of 
liis family any more.’’ Then aff.cr a pause, “Mrs. Owen is a 
distant relative of ours. I wonder slio has married him, after all 
his wicked doings ; hut slio was always gentle, and loved liim, 
bad as lie is, AAuth all her faithful, womanly heart.’’ She spoke 
hurriedly and witli a heightened color ; Lord Moore understood 
her. “But perhaps ho has turned a now leaf, Bianca ; lie at- 
tends church regularly, and seems very religiously inclined.” 
She smiled, a fine little smile wliicli said, a groat deal. Ho ac- 
companied lier part of the way ; hut she sent him back. 

CiiAmm IX. 

Ho was going away. The Crinnuiu war liml brokon out and 
England rcrpiired lior sons to do tlioir duty. Jjord Moore was a 
caj^taiu in the — Ih rcgiinont and ho was leaving England for 
Sevastopol. 

It was their last day. Ho was sitting beside her in the 
gar i(‘;i covered with dead leaves, She hold liis hand in her 
small brown om^, firmly, tendorly ; her eyes fixed on Lord 
Moore’s fa-ce. Every lineamfint of tliat dear face was being eu- 
gi'a.V(Ml b\ her heart. He mu:4 go, hut tlie parting was hard, 
very hard. Presently ho took olf a sina!!. ring from his watch- 
guard, and slid it on her marriage fingev, ‘‘V’ .ii will wear that 

for my sake, darling, and if I never Ilf ? downcast. 

eyelids (pavered. — * ^ 

Jiotc. — Tlic iiJin*! Hru If;id Iracid tl)'‘ ,'?toi-v i’jiiN i’;: -,- -ihr baud ok 

Miss Toru Uutt,— left off VV,. ; i! Hi ir.a!!'. H.o d.-cu trom Hie 

weary fingiirs / I do no' l.nyw. I not. i’;!:! ^ ay 

probably, and abivv.li.iiMt. 1 :o!i to tbiok o bf •otf -; .he rovoi leU in ihe 

FroMch !:n ^ ir Sf ' ; • :y ;:v fb -^HjV’rior indv' d iu (h’s :,T,d ]>? r-ouiplyte. 

. Ollier lb 1 ;:^ bo.U iu pro::e tad L b, and 

tto polished 


“0 


G. a D. 
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BHgh 8and^. 

If thy heart jo}'' to watch the swelling sail, 

When the dark hull is scarce discerned from land. 
Or from a cliff, whose base on either hand, 

Breasts the green swell that harbingers a gale. 

To hear the curlew’s cry, the wild swan’s wail, 
Echoed from reedy isles that skirt the strand, 
What time at eve, o’er rock and darkening sand, 
The lonely lighthouse flings its radiance pale ; 

Or if wide spreading downs thy spirit please, 

And purple hills o’er which the spires and vanes 
Of some proud manor rise, half hid by trees, 

To whose thick branches the sea breeze complains 
In whispers hoarse, then come, and gaze thy fill. 

On this bright gem of Turner’s matchless skill. 

D. 


ON BOAED S. S. RETEIBUTION. 

Off Cape Fiolant. 

With ensigns spread and shotted guns, 
Where seagulls circle free. 

For months we roll, and fling at dusk, 
Red lights on rock and sea. 

’Tis ours, to watch with sleepless zeal. 
Though fierce the north winds blow. 
The white stoneforts that orown the cliffs. 
The ships that lurk below. 

I^scruiser dares dai^ out in chase. 

While thus before the bay, 

We slowly wheel, as wheels in air« 

The flame-eyed hawk for prey. 
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A bank of sand looms close astern, 
Ahead the surf bound coast, 

Yet unconcerned alone we float, 
The Eye of England’s host. 


ON THE PEOSPECT»S OF THE MATERIAL 
PROSPERITY OF INDIA. 

The prosperity of a country implies tliat state in which the 
comforts of life are available at pleasure without <liffi(nilty. In a 
rude state of society, the greatest man cannot have at command 
all tliose enjoyments, which an ordinary individual can have in a 
prosperous state. This is owing to the richness of the soil no loss 
than to the activii.y of the people ; for tliough the earth is the 
source of all wealth, yet labor is tho condition of obtaining it. 
We must sow and till the soil before we reap tho harvest, we must 
dig tho mine before wo get tho gold, wo must dive into tho sea 
before we got the pearl. 

India is certainly blessed with abundant natural productions, 
and from the descriptions of poets and “ the wrecks of former 
pride” it appears that, in ancient times, she was in a state of high 
prosperity ; and among other causes this to a groat extent led her 
sons to indolence and apathy, which are still charged upon them 
as their characteristics. The folly that necessarily attends indo- 
lence, or rather the devil that always tempts tho idle, spoiled their 
faith and generated false beliefs, till they lost their freedom and 
with it their former grandeur. The penalty has been paid, the 
correction is still required, and Providence has removed the penal 
sway, placing them under a rule quite competent to discipline 
them. They now find their old constitution broken up, and 
they feel the necessity of a new social organization. Tuey 
have lost their primitive faith, their power and their wealth ; 
their priests failed to keep tho knowledge of tmtli, then th’oir 
kings failed to maintain jtheir sovreignty, and at last the weal- 
thy failed to.Beoure their wealth. Poor, helpless and corrupt, 
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India wants purity of faith, protection and prosperity. The 
rulers under whom she is destined to be disciplined, offer her the 
Bible, and it is for God to move her to accept it. They offer 
her help, security and protection, it is for her to make the best 
use of the favor with loyal submission ; weak and powerless as 
she is, she cannot help her rulers even in defending her- 
self agninst a foreign enemy. They make her soil yield its 
best productions, and supply her with all the comforts of life im- 
ported from their home, but in this she can help herself, and if 
she feels unable, it is simply because she does not exert herself. 
The necessity to make this exertion is now felt. The first thing 
required for this purpose is to improve the present system of edu- 
cation with a view to nniko it more practically useful ; the next 
thing required is to impai't a sj^stomatic education in arts and 
manufactures to young men ; the third is to bring within the 
reach and compreliension of the people at large the knowledge of 
the natural products, arts and manufactures of this country, as 
well as tho arts and manufactures of oilier countries, 'vhere they 
are best carried out ; and when all tho knowledge tlius acquired 
and disseminated is applied to increase tho productive resources 
of the country, to improve tlie arts and mamifficturos, nml to sup- 
ply tho comforts of life at homo and abroad, India may again be 
said to bo in a state of great prosperity. 

Our old men are frequently heard to speak of tho good old 
times, when the means of suhsistenco wore ohenp, and to complain 
of the hard times at present, when living is getting more and 
more expensive. But should we limit our desires to have less 
wants in order that they may he more easily supplied, or gratify 
them by increasing the means of supply ? Certainly we ought 
not to indulge our desires to an inordinate extent ; tlioy ought to 
be kept within moral bounds ; but in so far as they are innocent 
and reasonabls^and lie within those bounds, it is our duty to sa- 
tisfy them. 'Instead of resting content with what we have with- 
out exertion, we should strive for more. In these days of pro- 
gress, to remain stationary is out of the question ; if we would 
not strive, we must lose even what we have. If it he then desir- 
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atlo that our countrymen should have proper training in arts and 
manufactures, and that those which they learn and practise from 
remote antiquity should be further improved, it is necessary that 
we rest not till wo can by all means gain the object. Let us tlieu 
see what are tlie prospects of improving and utilizing the natural 
productions of our oountry. 

Of all tliG prodiicfioiis of India, that which lias ever been the 
object of groat demand by foreign nations is cotton. It is indi- 
genous in tliis county, wlience it was introduced into Persia and 
Egypt. It was known to tlie early Greeks and described by He- 
rodotus as vegetable wool. The Homans are said to have had 
their supplies of cotton from this country. The cultivation of 
cotton and its manufactures chhdly invited foreign nations 
to trade with India, and the skill which Hindu weavers 
displayed two thousand years ago is still unrivalled oven in 
competition with the Ihitish loom. When Gour was loft deso- 
late in consoquen(?o of pestilence in 155G, the weavers and traders 
of cotton manufaoturos iii that city spread over several parts of 
Bengal ; some settled at Malda, a large body wont over to Dacca, 
Avhicli was long before tliat time a principal mart in the (3ast of 
Bengal famed for its muslin ; ojid another body thinking it more 
profitable to engage in trade than in the maiiiifacture of cotton 
goods, came down to settle in Satgong, to supply the demands of 
European merchants. When the English obtained permission 
to trade in Bengal, these tradesmen removed to Chutanatty, so 
named from the twist of cotton which they supplied to the 
English. In consequence of their wealth and influence, and es- 
pecially of the interest they took in English trade, they succeeded 
in inviting men of rank and wealth to settle in the town, and 
they are therefore said to have out the jungles and founded Cal- 
cutta destined in a short time to be the metropolis of the British 
Indian Empire* Thus ‘‘ India supplied Great Britain with yarn 
and cotton goods, long before she furnished a pound of the raw 
material.’’ It is observed that “ the rapid growth and present 
magnitude of the cotton manufacture are unprecedented pheno- 
mena in the history of industry. This manufacture now forms 
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one of the principal trades carried on in great Britain, affording 
an advantageous field for the accumulation . and employment of 
millions upon millions of capital. It has contributed in no com- 
mon degree to raise the British nation to *tlie high and conspicu- 
ous place she now occupies. Nor is it too much to say that it was 
the wealth and energy derived from the cotton manufiioturo that 
have given England strength to sustain burdens, which would 
have crushed any other nation.’’ 

The first mill of Richard Arkwriglit driven by water-power 
was built ill 1771 ; it was then that India was looked for supply 
of cotton, but in consequence of the careless manner in which it 
was collected, it required to ho well-cleaned before weaving. 
India was therefore erroneously believed to bo unfavorable for 
the growth of cotton. The Court of Directors tlierefore in 1*188 
called for reports of cotton cultivation with a view to encourage 
it. In 1790, the substitution of James Watt’s steam engine im- 
parted new life to tho manufaeiuro of cotton. The demand of 
cotton now increased and that of cotton manufactures dimi- 
nished ill the English market, consequently tho cultivation of 
cotton chiefly engaged the ationtion ' of the English in India. 
Bourbon seed was tried in IS II, and in 1830 Capiain Bayles of 
the Indian army introduced the American mode of plantation by 
bringing with liini seeds, machines and experienced planters 
from America. Tlie attention of the Government has long been 
directed to the experiment of cotton cultivation Avith exotic seeds 
and on various descriptions of soil in India. Good cotton is 
produced all over the country, and it is believed that it is capa- 
ble of producing cotton of almost any degree of excellence, and to 
an amount fully suflicieut to supply the whole of Europe. The 
value of the export of only cotton raAV from British India is noAV 
about one-fourth of tho value of total. export to foreign countries, 
and of that tl^xUnited Kingdom generally imports about two- 
thirds, On the other hand, the value of cotton goods imported 
into this country, exceeds that of all other articles put together, and 
the share which Great Britain gives is the largest, being about 
four-fifth. Thus in the course of a hundred years, Great Britain 
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and India have rovorsed their positions with regard to ilie doipand 
and supply of cotton nianufacturos, and it is a matter of shame 
that tlio native country of cotton is elotliol by oiio that produce 
no cotton and lias to prcv^uro every halo of tliis article from abroad. 
The tide of conimeroo fias tlioreforo run more rapidly against the 
Indians than it over did against the English. 

The skilful artists of Dacca, the simple workmen of 
other parts of l.longal, who toil patiently and steadily at the 
loom, as w'oll as the wealthy traders of twist, yarn and piece 
goods, liavo all been reduced to poverty and insigiiifioanco ; and if 
they do not unite to turn the tide of commorco and recover tlio 
position they liavo lost, thoy fail to do tlioir duty under the sys- 
tem of caste ; Jiud under such (3ircui!i stances, while tliey^ling 
to it, they bring it to ruin, and along with it thoy themselves 
eomo to mill. Ibit the cyo of rrovidoucc is over watchful; tlioro 
is already a good uumljor of cotton mills working in India, and 
it is expected that these will increase in the course of time, aud 
tli(3 advantage will bo duly appreciated by the people of this 
country. Thus a now class of men will take the place of those 
who in consequence of their birth had the charge of cotton raanu- 
lacturcs aud trade in India. 

Next in importance to cotton as an articlo of export trade is 
opium, which is in high demand in China ; but the Govornmont 
has made it a monopoly. It is the socretod juice which the puppy 
seed yields wliilo growing. Tlio poppy is extensively cultivated 
in India, hut it is never found wild ; it is therefore supposed to 
be an exotic. Opium is however highly useful on account of its 
medicinal properties, but tlio encouragement of its trade as an 
intoxicating drug has often been pronounced extremely immoral. 

Next to it in importance in export trade is rice. On 
this almost entirely depend tlio lives of our countrymen, and 
still it is expoiied annually to the extent of the value of more 
than five crores of rupees not only for food but for the pur- 
jioses of art. The frequent oceurrenoo of famine makes the culti- 
vation of rice a subject of deep interest, the problem being to 
make it independent of the casualties of the season. The solu- 
3 
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lion of tlio problem consists in extending works of irrigation 
for thereby not only is the supply of water rendored convenient, 
but the soil to a groat extent naturally beoomes moist and fit for 
cultivation, the course of water being ono of the natural means 
of that distribution of chemical ingredients Avliicli is artificially 
accomplished by the rotation of crops. The labor devoted to tlio 
extension of irrigation works is therefore rightly directed. Tho 
policy however of the means used to relieve tlio siifierings of the 
people in consequence of famine is open to discussion as regards 
tlio priiiciplo of free trade. Famine is a disorder which, when it 
occurs, raises the demand and thereby draws, the supply of food 
on tho simple principle of political economy, and it is as politic to 
refrain from helping tho supply, as it is prudent for a doctor not 
to help nature by medicine simply on tho ground that nature is 
making her efforts iu the right direction. It is not necessary 
however to interfere with tho freedom of trade, as the object can 
be fulfilled by turning the tide of trade by tho amendment of the 
Tariff Act which may bo made the proper regulator of maintaining 
the balance of supplies. The extension of irrigation and a chock 
on exports aro the means of preventing fiimine ; but with regard 
to its causes, the nature of the soil is presumed by some to 
have deteriorated owing to tho neglogt of the principle of the 
rotation of crops and to a large extent of land being cultivated for 
other productions. The position of the labourers iu relation 
to landholders is also an important point of consideration. 

Food and clothing aro tho principal necessaries of life, 
and India is rich in her productions of rice and cotton ; the 
other articles of food aro also abundant. Of the principal 
cereals, wheat, barloy, oats, maize and rice, wheat is next 
to rice in demand as an article of food ; as for millets and 
pulse, fruits and vegetables, seeds and spices, we liave no space 
even to name'^hem. The demand for sugar has of lato highly 
increased. The Greeks and the Homans obtained sugar at an 
enormous cost from India. In Europe, it was first iised as a 
medicine, then as a luxury, and now as a necessary. The sugar- 
cane was introduced into the south of Europe, the Canaries and 
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the AVest Iinlies from this country ; tho Portuguese planted it in 
Americca soon after its disco veiy; and from Brazil it was introduc- 
ed into the Barbadoos, wliich supplied tho demands of Great Bri- 
tain, India was howe^^er supposed to be incapable of producing 
good sugar, till in 17^1, Lieutenant J. Paterson contracted to 
manufacture sugar on tlio AVest India method, and suocoodod in 
sending sucli large <piauiities from this countiy that tho export 
from llio AVest Indies might have been stopj)od but for an in- 
crease of demand in Europe. Tho French now mannfacturo 
sugar from b(3et-root, and in 1876, tlie failure of tho beet-root crop 
caused a large demand of sugar from India. Hero it is manu- 
fiictured from date palm and sugarcane, the cultivation of which 
is of as much imj)ortanco as tho manutaoturo of sugar ; and tho 
clumsy press used from tho remotest anlitjuity may bo also im- 
proved, that there may be less Avasto not only of tho article in 
tlic process of preparation, but of timo and trouble. Tlio manu- 
factured preparations are molasses, moist sugar and sugaroandy. 

Of tho articles used for clothing other than cotton, silk may 
be In'ieily noted. It is supposed to have been very early intro- 
duced from Oliina. There is a largo variety of tlio silk worm, feed- 
ing not only on tho mulberry but on peepnl and mango. Of tho 
several species in India, tho “ Dosseh” or tho indigenous species 
of Bengal yield produce four or five times a yoa.r. Tho tit-'^seh 
or Tiisnar silk- worms, of which the moogo^ trem and honbonda aro 
tho several kinds, yield their produce in rainy weather, and are 
oxtonsivcly distributed in all the western forests from liaraporo 
to Midnaporo ; and the species called jaroo is said to abound in 
the districts of Dinageporo and Bhagiilpore. There is a species 
called arindi in Assam yielding silk remarkable for durability. 
Sericulture is said to have engaged tho attention of the Rajah of 
Cashmere. 

But the adiicles of food and clothing are not the only pro- 
ductions which India supplies in abundance ; some articles used 
in the arts are largely produced. The oil extracted from linseed is 
very useful for painting purposes, the seed is therefore in great 
demand in Great Britain and the United States, but as it is 
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Cultivated in this country cliiofly for tho seed and not for the flax^ 
the fibres are inferior to those of European production. Hemp 
likewise is not cultivated so much for tho fibre as for (janja. 

Indigo is a natural product of ludit^ known from tho most 
ancient times, and now cultivated chiefly by Europeans for its 
use as an invaluable colouring material. Bengal is tho chief seat 
of this industry. 

Jute is also abundantly produced in India, and comes next 
in importance as an article of export trade of this country. It 
is however gratifiying to observe that there are several jute mills 
at work in Bengal. Tho gunny bags and cloth manufactured in 
these mills find customers not only in the Australian and 
Asiatic markets, but to a great extent in the United States. 

Not to proceed further with tho liroductions of India in the 
order of their export value, wo may observe that the arioles re- 
quired for building tmrposes are sufficient for tho wants of the 
country, where the ruins of Sonmath supplied tho materials for 
the buildings of Ghazni, tho ruins of Gour strike the antiquarian 
with surprise, and Tajmahal still excites the wonder of the tra- 
veller. 

Gums and resins form a very useful class of articles produced 
in abundance. Of true gums, tho most important are tho well- 
known gum arabic, the acacia catechu used as an astringent and 
also as a colouring material, and the bntcas frondom (^^»|) which 
yields tho hitea Kim^ remarkable for its tanning properties and 
chiefly used in tho manufacture of leather. 

Of gum rosins may be mentioned asafeotida, yielded by tho 
exudation of the plant fenila asafadida^ indigenous in Multan, tho 
guttnporcha-Iike substance yielded by caloptrk proccra 
the Indian olibauum yielded by tho salai tree of India ( ) 

and supposed to be tho frankincefise of tlie ancients, and the 
Indian bdellik^ Of resins tho pinus longifolki 

yields a subsfauce the oil of which is tui’pontine ; tlie 

cedrm deodaru (C^g[) yields tar, and tho chorea rohmta (^5^) 
yields ml resin {^1) 

Of the productions Used for light may be mentioned several 
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kinds of oil, (having otlior uses besides), such as oocoaniit, miw- 
tard, rape, castor &o ; the petroleum of Burma is mado to yield a 
substance, parafTine, of which caiidlos are mado. 

Of the produotion% used as medicine, the atte ntion of tho 
Government is particularly directed to tho cultivation of tho cin- 
chona, and tho cause of the import trade of drugs and medicines 
not being progressive, is tho poverty of tho peoplo as well 
as tho cheapness of native drugs. It may however be presumed 
that if native drugs be substituted for the English materia medicaj 
the treatment of diseases in this country will be more eflieacious 
than it has hitherto been ; it being evident, that there is 
bettor adaptation between ‘ tho native constitution and native 
drugs than between it and foreign drugs. Tho works of T)r. 
Day and Dutt aro therefore valuable contributions to medical 
science. To return from tho digression ; it is beyond doubt tliat 
India is rich in natural productions, and Dr. Iloylo is of opinion 
that . tho Hindus never neglected cultivation ; ho gives thorn 
credit for tho use of tho drill plough and the practice of tho prin- 
ciple of tho rotation of crops as well as for their manufacturing 
industry. Ho agrees with Dr. Banci'oft in supposing that tho Hindus 
originated tho arts of cliomistry. Bo that as it may, India is not 
only an agricultural but a manufacturing country ; sho not only 
produces most useful articles for food, clothing, building, 
light, comfort and arts, but her manutacturiug iinlustry was 
most early developed and has been maintained up to tho pre- 
sent day in a stationary condition, requiring only an impetus to bo 
sot in progress, and tho application of machinery to bo in a posi- 
tion to compete with tho manufacturing nations of Europe. Slio 
produces cotton and jute, sho ought to bo able to work out tho 
manufactures of those articles with tho aid of improved maohincry 
and tho application of steam power, and supply tliem at a cheaper 
rate than it k possible for any country to do. Sho produces 
linseed, til, rape and other oil seeds, which are exported in linage 
quantities for oil, but sho can extract oils out of those several 
kinds of seeds, and supply tho countries which now take tho raw 
material with the oils of those seeds, applying tho oilcakes to suoli 
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uses as manure, poultice, or food for cattle. She produces indigo 
lac, gums, the sugarcane and the like, but by skill and industry 
she can supply bettor indigo, lao and gums ; and inanufacture 
cheaper and better sugar. Thus there^is a vast field for maiui- 
facturing industry, and tlio state of her* manufactures is by no 
means discouraging. The prospect of the trade of silk and the 
nianufaetures thereof appears to be deolining, but by recent ex- 
periments silk has boon found to ho soluble, and this property 
may be of great use not only in detecting traud but in turning, 
to account waste silk, floss, pierced cocoons, &c. 

Woollen manufactures, which are best produced in Upper 
India, especially in Cashmere, have now to compote with those 
imported from the United Kingdom. The \vorks of embroidery 
are said to be still unrivalled. ^‘The bulk of gold embroidery is 
done with halahatun or the common gold thread, a body of silk 
overwound with a thin flattened wire of gold or silver as the 
case may ho.’’ The rich kind of gold embrodery is called 1car~ 
cJiob^ the ordinary kind karchik. ‘‘On the specimens presented 
in the Punjab Exliibition, it was observed that in these w'orks, 
the great patience and extreme delicacy of finger of tho 
workman is exhibited to tho utmost. Many of the’ embroidered 
specimens must have required tho patient minute labour of coii- 
Bocutivo months, and the beautiful arrangement of colour and 
great variety and ologanco of design in pattern are very 
striking.” 

If wo were to review tho manufacluros of this country we 
might observe that the Hindus are far from being averse to 
manufacturing industry, and that they are peculiarlj^ fit for it ou 
account of their patient and painstaking habits, i)roved in those 
works of manufacture in which they excel. The cause which 
prejudicially interferes with it, not to mention tho abuse of the 
sywtem of caste, and the loss of freedom, is tho ignorance of the 
superior mod#n inventions of Europe. The Albert Temple 
of Science is expected to improve the state of things 
by supplying that knowledge. This being done, foreign 
nations may bo supplied with the manufactures of those articles, 
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Avllicll tllOy now take in ilieir raw stato, and tlie pooplo of tliia 
coimtiy may unclorstand tliat economy wliich has onriclied the 
western nations, the economy of time, trouble and things. “In 
Paris the very dead dogs from <ho Seine are boiled down for tal- 
low, and the skins of^ the rats in the sewers are converted into 
kidgloves.’’ It is further observed that “ not a bone need bo ever 
thrown aside. The finer kinds are cut into handles, hultoiis and 
a thousand oilier articles : tlie chips and sliavings Unit result from 
tlio manufacturo arc converted into si/o or gelatine, sonietimos 
ilioy are burnt for boiio-aslics or charred to form tho bone-black 
and bone-l)Vowii used as artist’s colors ; llio coarser bones are 
readily used by the soap boiler, as yielding from tluar pores or 
medullary canals a <juantity of fat. When tho fat is boiled out, 
tlioro is a largo quantity of g^datine, and when that is removed, 

phosphate of lime roinains. The phosi»hato of lime yields a most 
excellent manure, and tlierolbro is valuable as it is, otherwise it 
is treated Avith sulphuric acid, being mixed in a retort with char- 
coal, muoli valued in making water filters and in tho processes of 
sugar refining &c.” 

How far the most common things may be turned to use, is 
observed from tho exqieriments made by T)r. Riddel on raiopfrU 
procfira or madar. It yields a substance ]>rooisoly ana- 

logous to f/utta pcrcha which becomes hard when dry, but in any 
state it becomes flexible in hot water, and thus irnprossions cau be 
made, and cups and other vessels may bo formed of it. It unites 
with the real (jiifltt perchff, and the chemieal actions of sulphuric, 
nitric, niuriatio and acetic acids, of alcohols and spirit of wine 
oil both these substances are exactly similar. It contains a prin- 
ciple called mudarinc Avliich coagulates when heated, and again 
becomes liquid Avheii cold. Paper as well as cloth eau ho majiu- 
lacturedrfrom this substance. “As a textile fibre it was supposed 
to be well suited for finer fabrics ; as a rope fibre it is Ibiiiid 
superior to liemp.’^ ])r. Roylo says that in his experiments wlieu 
PoterborougU hemp broke at 160 lbs., and Bombay brown lieinp 
bore 100 lbs, madar fibre .also bore 190 lbs. 

The utilization of tho natural products of the country is the 
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means of iuoroasing' its matorlal prosperity ; and this depends upon 
tlio application of machinery as well as that of tho laws of 
choraieal combination ; tho principles of raochanics being tlie prin- 
cipal basis in tlio works of machinery, anjl thoso of chemistry in 
tho works of art. But in the works of machinery, tho properties 
of heat, tho generation of steam, tho temper of metals, and 
all such subjects belong to chemistry ; while in tho works of art, 
tho use of instruments and apparatus belongs to mechanics, 
Honce a Collego of Practical Soionce must have two departments, 
rnz : tho department of machinery and that of the arts and manu- 
factures ; mechanics and ohomistry up to a certain standard being 
common in both. Tho hammer and tho furnace aro to be taken 
up as the alphabet. 

It may however bo urged that India cannot expect to bo a 
manufacturing country, on tho ground tliat slio depends upon 
foreign supply of tho principal articles necessary for inachinery? 
viz: coal and iron. But if England wdth every bale of cotton 
imported from abroad can clothe tho native country of cotton, 
there is no reason why India will not bo able to build her own 
machinery and onginoering works wdtli imported iron and coal. 
However, slio will not bo rocpiirod to dopeiid much upon foreign 
supplies if hor mineral resources arc properly developed. It is 
said that “ Bengal coal is now in use to a considerable extent in 
the province.’* It was stated by Mr. T. Oldham, Suporiiitondont 
of tho geological survey of India in 1807, “ that during tho last 
eight years there has been an'aggregato consumption of coal sup- 
plied for Bengal alone, and tho port of Calcutta, of moro than 
3,000,000 tons, of which about eight-ninths were raised in India 
and about one-ninth imported.” Tho Indian supply during tho 
last decade still more increased. With regard to the quality of 
the coal, however, it is stated that tjhe very best coal of Indian 
fields only to\iches the average of English coal,** and conse- 
quently to produce a given heat about one-half more is requir- 
ed of Indian than of good English ooal.’* The Salt range in tho 
Punjab is supposed to abound in ooal, but it is stated that it ‘‘can 
never bo a permanent source of fuel for the province, either for 
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the purpose of (lomostio use or for the railways and manufactories, 
that are now multiplyiny around us with tho increase of capital 
and the extension of knowledge.” It is therefore observed that 
“if India over attains^a civilisation at all approaching that of 
Europe, it will uudoubfodly grow timber for fuel largely, as is 
done in all other civilized countries not rich in coal. ” 

It was stated by Di\ David Smith in his report on tho coal and 
iron districts of Bengal, that “ tho quality of tlio iron made hero 
would undoubtedly bo very superior to that now used in England 
for rails.” “ Tho iron ores of tho Punjab are produced along its 
north-eastern frontier as well as in the lower hills of tho Sulamaui 
and Waziri ranges, and those to tlio south-east of tho Buraroo dis- 
trict and to somo extent in tho Salt range.” “ Along tho Ilima- 
layan frontier tlio j)riucipal places of production aro tho hill states 
of tho Simla district ; it is largely produced at Suket and Mimdi ; 
and the mines of Kotkhari, Patohpur and Blur Bangui of Kaiigra 
are famous.” Tho iron from Bhir Bangui mines tested at Man- 
chostor is thus reported : — “ While tho best English iron yielded 
at a prossuro of about />6000 lbs on tho square inch, tho Kangra 
iron in tho state in which it was sent ( it had been forged into 
5 foot bars at Madlioporo ) required a force of 61,300 lbs per 
square inch to break it, while the same iron hammered at Man- 
chester sustained a pressure of 71,800 lbs per square inch before 
it gave way. The above results must bo deemed highly satisfac- 
tory and clearly indicative of the value of iron.” Regarding the 
capabilities of the natives to carry on operations in tho manufac- 
ture of iron, what Dr. David Smith feels certain of, is that “ thoso 
natives who engage in the occupation must entirely change their 
habits and condition ; the dross of tho European must be adopted , 
thick shoes and stout flannel clothing ; without such protection 
they would quickly be beaten, they must eat more nourishing food 
than they no# do, and give up their pujas and holidays of a w^eek 
or fortnights duration.” It is however also certain that if India 
attains that degree of improvement in manufactures, which Eu- 
rope has now reached, and the mineral resources of the country 
are properly developed, she will not be dependent on England for 
4 
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supplies of eoal, iron, moclunery and millwork to that extent to 
which England is indebted to her for the supply of cotton and other 
raw materials. This hope is quite reasonable ; and the a priori as- 
sumption that India cannot be a manufacturing country is utterly 
groundless. 

What then is wanting to raise India to a higher stage of 
prosperity ? Some think that there are no capitalists, while others 
are of opinion that the Hindus have no enterprising spirit. In 
all countries, as in India, the bulk of the nation is composed of 
men of moderate means, the number of the rich being every- 
where limited. Whatever bo the proportion, of the wealthy in 
this country with that in any other, it is certain that there are 
men who can lay out capital sufficient for opening and conducting 
manufacturies on a large scale. The want of an enterprising spirit 
is generally admitted. Both capital and an enterprising spirit must 
be combined to prompt us to undertake any enterprise ; of these 
two, the latter is of more importance than the former, for men 
with enterprising spirit can unite into companies and find out some 
moans of raising capital by shares ; but no money can generate 
that spirit. This is however nothing extraordinary. A man who 
knows well the ways and turns of any course of action undertakes 
it as easily as he goes out to take a walk, and when ho is 
crowned with success, those who have no such knowledge are apt 
to admire his spirit. Knowledge applied to use, with prudence 
and steadiness, to the best advantage, will to ensuro success in any 
undertaking. A blind enterprising spirit is folly, and brings on 
ruin. Our rich countrymen cannot be blamed for not laying out 
capital on enterprises of which they do not understand anyt hing. It 
would be folly to waste their wealth in thus showing their enter- 
prising spirit. Indeed, nothing can be undertaken with certainty 
of suocess ; but to lay out money in the dark is but to tempt the 
thieves. We have light to see where the money is to be laid 
out, what course it will take, and how it will re^rn with increase. 
Let us have the knowledge to use it, and we want no enterpris- 
ing spirit, — otir love of gain, our self-interest will suffice to 
prompt us to do that which is now thought to require a high enters 
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prising spirit for its accomplishment. Where can this knowledge 
be acquired ? and how can it be extended ? Have wo any institu- 
tions for those purpose. Let us go to the Albert Temple of Science. 

The Albert Temple of Science entertains the prospect of quali- 
fying our young countrymen in mechanical, engineering as well as 
inagrioultural and mnnufacturing chemistry. It may bo suggested 
that in order to give a thorough practical turn to the pursuits of 
our countrymen, attention should be directed to the importance of 
lectures on physical geograpliy, especially with reference to tlio 
distribution of natural products ; on geology, especially with re- 
ference to mining operations ; on tho history of tho juogress and 
present state of the arts, manufactures and commerce ; on tho prin- 
ciples of politic.al economy, especially with refei’onoo to trading 
or banking corporations and joint-stock companies. The operations 
of tho institution have just begun, and time will shew the results. 
Its object is not train up some bettor smitlis or better carpenters ; 
it is far higher. 

It may bo remarked in passing that there is a wide seopo 
for common but very useful training by which all who, 
through want of means, inclination or ability, fail to advance in 
tho path of learning, may find useful occupations. This object 
may bo gained by an adequate number of technical schools, where 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, tho goldsmith, tho potter, tho tail- 
or, tlie book-binder, tho shoemaker, each one tho best in a locality, 
may bo made to work and take a certain number of ap[>ronticos 
under the care and patronage of sonA rich or well-to-do persons, 
on terms profitable to both parties. 

To return to the Albert Temple of Science ; its object 
is to convert quill-drkmj machines into active workmen to drive 
other machines, to arouse free industry, to condemn servile indo- 
lence, and to secure that wealth which enriches, other natioms, 
while they wlto have been bom in it are getting more and more im- 
poverished. Is there patriotism in the hearts of our countrymen ? 
This can only be proved by the interest it excites in them in 
the cause of national prosperity. The middle class can prove 
their patriotism by learning tho practical sciences and apply- 
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ing them to the improvement of arts and manufactures, 
and the rich can do so by increasing the resources of this 
noble institution, and by laying out capital for opening man- 
ufactories, under proper control and maijagement, whereby the 
working classes may find "useful occupations, and they themselve 
may grow richer, and the countrymen at large may enjoy greater 
comforts. This institution, poor and unostentatious as it is in 
its commencement, is worthy of the patronage of the chiefs and 
nobles of the land, no less than that of the British Government, 
and of the British nation at large, not only because the name of 
the future king of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of 
India is associated with it, but because no other nation in 
the world better appreciates the value of utilizing natural 
resources for the comforts of men than the British. Wo are glad 
to find that the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal has “ determined to 
establish technical scholarships in connection with selected schools.’^ 
Satisfied with favor from this quarter, lot us appeal to tho 
patriotic feelings of the great landlords, rajahs and chiefs of our 
own country. Do they not live in magnificent buildings or 
palaces, adorned with paintings, sculptures and works of art, 
lighted with chandeliers bright as noonday, and filled with 
furniture of nice workmanship, tho productions of machinery 
as well as of patient labor and finished taste ? They are 
certainly proud of their possessions indented from various parts 
of tho world, but do they not feel peouliarly happy in looking 
on those which are produced by their own countrymen P Do 
they not feel it their duty to qualify them in such a way that 
they may minister to their comforts ? They can easily do so now. 
Now is the time. Tho Bengal Government on the subject of 
technical education testifies, ** first that there is a demand for ins- 
truction of this description, and secondly that young natives of 
good family position are perfectly willing to work with their 
hands, and iweive instruction precisely as European apprentices 
would. The necessity of providing for the middle classes, the 
means of adopting some career and some calling in life more 
oaloulated to meet their ambition than the limited range of em« 
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ploymont now open to them is daily becoming more thoroughly 
recognised both by government and native society. It is impos- 
sible, however, for government to establish any great number of 
toohnical schools throuj^ioiit the country.^’ For the wealthy and 
great men of our country, it is not only possible, but it is a matter 
of duty, to establish technical schools and colleges of practical 
sciences, bearing a fair proportion to the schools and colleges for 
the instruotiou of the general branches of knowledge. It is also 
ilioir duty to open workshops and manufactories throughout the 
length and hroadth of the laud, and thus prove themselves wor- 
thy of the high distinction of belonging to the Aryan race. 


U. N. Basaiv. 


TALE OF NATIVE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN BENGAL. 

CHAITKU V. 

Dwarkanath Mitt or, with all his desire and endeavour to 
cheat Nandalal in the division of the properties, had unwittingly 
conferred a great benefit on liim, by giving him a compact estate. 
Many estates are so constituted that villages and portions of 
villages composing them lie sometimes 18 or 20 miles apart. 
But tho estate made over to Nandalal, was one continuous block 
measuring about 7,000 acres. It was therefore (jusy for him to 
inspect it now and then, and tho cost of collection was compara- 
tively small. 

The rent-roll of the estate amounted to about Rs. 20,000 
and its Government revenue was a little more than Rs. 15,000. 
For tho due collection of the rents there was a regular establish- 
ment consisting of one naib, three gomastahs and six peons. The 
naib was superintendent over the others. Though Nandalal had 
raised tho pay* of his servants to liberal salaries compared to the 
rates of pay prevalent in contiguous zemiudaries for such servants, 
yet his collection expenses hardly exceeded Rs 1,400 a year. 

Not being very expensive in his habits Nandalal was always 
in circumstances to pay his men regularly every month. Not- 
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'withstanding this unusual advantage, and notwithstanding the 
good salaries he allowed them, his naib and gomastahs finding 
him a young and inexperienced man, neglected their work, and 
tried in all manner of ways to cheat l^im. But as he was an 
energetic and intelligent young man, and as he was determined 
to understand thoroughly his own affairs, they found it rather a 
difficult thing to carry on their dishonest practices long without 
detection. Though they were mostly the relatives and depen- 
dents of Bwarkanath Mitter, Nandalal had kept them on, find- 
ing them employed in his zemindary, and had raised their pay 
to keep them within the hounds of honesty. . He however never 
trusted in thorn much as ho knew their chief, from bitter expe- 
rience, to bo a thorough rogue. He had made it a part of his 
duty to examine their accounts periodically. And as ho used fre- 
quently to go about inspecting his property, and mixing with his 
respectable tenants, ho would be in a position to check those 
accounts effectually. Ho had already found out several instances 
of their chicanery, and had warned them to bo careful. 

Nandalal was now spending a few days in his own house 
for the purpose of looking after his estate. One niorniiig, while 
examining the accounts of collections made by his gomastahs, ho 
found out some new tricks they had played on him. Their 
account showed that they had not made a proper collection, al- 
though he had found in his inspection trips that his tenants were 
quite content with the rents he had fixed on their holdings, 
and that they had generally paid up the instalments of rent duo 
by them. He therefore came to the resolution of sweeping 
away the entire set of his dishonest servants. While ho was 
puzzling himself with thinking what he should do to got a set of 
more trustworthy servants, Nilkantha and Anandamohan pre- 
sented themselves before him. 

Since tha>unexpeoted and disgraceful part played by Kumu- 
dini, Nilkantha and Anandamohan had not seen much of Nan- 
dalal. Indeed, they had been rather afraid of visiting him as 
formerly. Besides, as now he generally remained at the house of 
the Rev. Jadunath Ganguly, they could see very little of him. 
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But as they heard of his being at his house, aud as they had been 
anxiously expecting something to turn up in their favor, they 
called on him with some diffidence. Emboldened however by 
Naudalars kind reception of them, Nilkantha who was always 
the spokesman, said, “It scorns, Nanda Baboo, tliat something 
fresh has occured to vox you and ruffle your temper. Since 
Kumi’s shameful behaviour towards 3^011, 1 have been ashamed 
to appear before you. Would it be adding to 3'our vexation to 
let us know the cause of your present trouble ? It is needless, I 
tliink, to assure you that we take a sincere interest in your wel- 
fare, and that wo would bo ready to incur somo risk to servo 
you.” 

“ I thank you for your kindness to mo. I have not the 
slightest objection to lot you know the cause of my present vexa- 
tion, for in truth I am greatly troubled. Perhaps it may be in 
your power to help mo. The truth is, my luiiand bgomastahs 
appear to mo to be incorrigible and ungrateful rogues, and I am 
dotormined to get rid of tlio wholo set. But I am at a loss how 
to supply their place with better men.^’ 

Nilkantlia, from the beginning of lus acquaintanceship with 
Nandalal, had been wishing for somo such opportunity to get an 
emplo3’'mciit in his zemindary. Ho was therefore exceedingly glad 
that things had come to this long wished for pass, and thanked his 
stars that a time had come, which was well calculated to fulfil his 
desires beyond even his most sanguine expectations. The intense 
delight of his heart for a moment dumbfounded him. It is natural 
with self-seeking men to be charmed with the imagined appear- 
ance of their own good fortune, so as to be wholly unmindful of the 
misfortunes of others on which their advancement may be based. 
This was the case with Nilkantha and Anandamohan. They for- 
got that some of their fellow men would bo great sufferers before 
they could gain what they longed for. They were warming them- 
selves at tlio fire which was destroying others. At last Nil- 
kantha found words to say to Nandalal that there was no difficulty 
in getting proper men to serve him. “There are,” he continued, 
“many respectable, though poor, people who would gladly come 
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and serve you, if they knew that you wanted their services. I 
for instance, would be thankful to you if I be favored with an 
appointment. So my friend Anandamohan would be. Now a 
days it is no easy thing for a respectably man to earn a living. 
A cooly working in Calcutta and at the railway stations gets 
more than a respectable man earns working as a mohurir or a 
gomustah. Wo sometimes wish that we had not been born in 
a respectable family, for being so called respectable people, we 
cannot do many things and cannot live any how. It is no doubt 
very silly to think that an honest calling can ever bring any 
disgrace on any one. But for all that wo cannot become carpen- 
ters, or blacksmiths, or housebuilders, all of whom aro thriving 
famously at present. Wo connot oven handle the plough and 
cultivate our own lands. Wo are no doubt agriculturists, but 
wo are agriculturists in name only. For we keep servants and 
employ laborers to cultivate our lands, and to tend our cattle; and 
the consequence is that, wo do not get half the profits obtained by 
actual cultivators. And with all theso disadvantages we have to 
keep up an appearance of rospectibility in our house, our food, 
and our dress. If you ho pleased to employ us in your zomin- 
dary, we can assure yoli tliat you won’t find any ungratofuliioss 
or roguery in us. And as you pay good salaries to your servants 
there won’t be any temptation for us to bo dishonest. And I am 
sure that we shall serve you to the best of our abilities. Both 
my friend and myself understand zemiudary work, and as your 
estate lies at a short distance from here, there won’t be any reason 
for us, except on serious illness, to neglect our work.” 

Nandalal know Nilkantha and Anandamohun to be able and 
experienoed men, in respect of zemiudary affairs, and ho consider- 
ed and treated them as attached friends. He was therefore glad 
that he was in a position to do them some service. At the same 
lime he was ,^^mscious that Ije could hardly expect to get two 
better mon''\6 serve him. He knew them to be honest and 
respectable men, at least ho had never heard anything spoken 
against their- character. And he was inclmed on all such consi- 
derations to give them a trial. He theremre closed with their 
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offer, and said, ‘‘I sliall immediately send for my naib and 
gomustalis, and receive from them all their accounts, and then 
turn them out. You,” turning to Nilkantha, shall be my naib, 
and your presence and help will be necessary when I receive the 
accounts to-monow mor^iiiig. Your friend also may be present; 
and if he has no objection he can supply the place of one of the 
gomustalis. And between you, you must find out two other 
trustworthy and properly qualified persons to take the place of 
the other two gomustalis: fori am determined to dismiss the 
entire set. I can't well afford to pay a gomustah more than 
Rs, 15 a month. My naib gets lis. 35 a month. And I pay 
my servants regulaidy every month. You may keep tho existing 
peons or may appoint some of the likely tenants of the estate.** 
Both Nilkantha and Anandamolian were overjoyed at this. 
They were at a loss how to express their thankfulness to Nanda- 
laL They considered him at tho time as their greatest benefactor. 
Anandamolian said, “I do not know, Nanda Baboo, how to thank 
you for your kindness to us. I am a poor lone man, and my 
wants are few. I get about lis. 60 a year from a small landed 
property left to mo by my father. But I find it very difficult 
to procure the bare necessaries of life with lis 5 a month, which, 
I believe, tho meanest of your servants gets. Being a gomustah 
in your zemiudary, I shall have Rs. 20 a month, an income 
I have not enjoyed for many a year. I have passed through 
three peAods of my existence, and I do not expect to live 
long. But as long as I live I shall serve you faithfully. I 
have no work to do at homo, if the place I dwell in can 
he called by that name, and it will be a delight to mo to serve 
you and earn lis. 15 a month. May God bless and prosper you 
for making our old age comfortable for us.** 

Early next morning Nilkantha and Anandamohan came to 
NandalaFs house, and found the doomed servants present them 
with the accounts, and being secure iu tho good graces of their 
master, treated with contempt their unfriendly and malicious 
glances. Soon after Nandalal, with the efficient help of Nil- 
koatha and Anandawhan, examined the accounts of his estate. 
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Some of the principal tenants of his estate were also present 
and helped them much in the examination of the accounts. 
The tenants had very little sympathy for the servants in 
disgrace as they considered them to bo exacting and pitiless. 
Many petty defalcations committed werd^ found out, and they had 
hardly a word to say in their defence. The tenants present com- 
plained against their extortionate demands, and bogged hard of 
their landlord in their presence to bo resolute and to do away 
with their services. Nandalal was somewhat moved by their en- 
treaties for mercy and forgiveness, but ho was deteriuinod to dis- 
pense with their services. He told them that as tliey had proved 
themselves to bo dishonest and ungrateful, notwithstanding re-» 
peated warnings and pardons, ho would bo a groat simpleton if 
he kept them on any longer, lie thcreforo dismissed them and 
told them to consider themselves fortunate that lie refraimed from 
prosecuting them for their dishonest dealings with him, or realiz- 
ing from them the sums they had defalcated. 

Nilkantha assumed charge of the Naib’s post, and x\nanda- 
mohuu became a Gomiistah under him. And they procured two 
others in whom they could fully trust, to supply the places of tl)e 
other two Gomiistahs. They proved very faithful servants to 
Nandalal. Within a short time they improved his property 
much. It appeared that Nandalal used to bo extensively robbed 
by his former servants. And his income increased considerably 
under the able management of his now servants. Tlioy found 
out several legitimate sources of income in the estate which wore 
perfectly unknown to Nandalal, as his former dishonest servants 
used to apply them to their own benefit. 

This fair chance of having an increased income did not bring 
any great joy to Nandalal. The impression of his rocont troubles 
was still too fresh and too deep on his heart to allov/ him to take 
any sincerej^easui’e in any thing. Though a young and healthy 
man, he had lost all relish for earthly pursuits aud earthly enjoy- 
ments, and he was loading to all appearance a morose and 
gloomy life. He was assiduous in the exercises of his religion ; 
.but in other matters he seemed to take very little interest. His 
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property he considered as a gift from God, and as a talent en- 
trusted to liini by his Maker. Therefore he felt himself bound to 
improve it to the best of his abilities, especially as by its im- 
provement ho would be ju a position to do much good to some 
of his folio wmen. ^ 

The Rov. Mr. Ganguly felt much for Nandalal, and tried muoli 
to make him lead a cheerful life. As bis own duties permitted he 
endoavourod to divert his friend^s mind, by engaging him in 
many an innocent amusement, in which Mrs. Ganguly and lier 
children joined. It was (languly’s earnest endeavour to prevent 
Nandalal from brooding on his misfortunes, lie believed that 
tlio troubles and riilsfortunes whieli Nandalal has had to experi- 
ence since lie became a Christian, liad produced in him a sort of 
mohincholy, which lie exerted much to remove. But notwith- 
standing all Ganguly’s eftbrts, Nandalal, when alone, could not 
help returning to his moroso and gloomy mood. Had his wife 
joined him at tliis time, she would no doubt have proved ilio 
most elfootivo moans of diverting his mind. There was, however, 
no knowing when she would come to him, or whothor sho would 
ever ho able to carry out her intention of joining him, strictly 
guarded as sho was by a pitiless father. J adunath Ganguly thought 
on this subject many a time and he alwaj^s found it difficult to 
invent a feasible plan of offocting his object. Ho know very 
well that it would bo worse than useless to seek tho holp of a 
court of justice, after tho proceedings previously taken in tho 
matter, and their unsuccessful result. IIo would therefore try to 
console Nandalal and ask him to wait patiently, adding that 
God would in His own good time bring her to him. Mrs. Gan- 
guly also used to try in her motherly way to console and com- 
fort Nandalal whom sho considered and treated as one of her 
own children. 

The affoofionate treatment which Nandalal invariably expe- 
rienced from Mr. Ganguly and Mrs. Ganguly, formed as it were 
an oasis in his present desert life. He was sincerely thankful to 
God that he had such friends to depend upon, and to them for 
their truly paternal love and affection. Notwithstanding this ho 
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often felt it very delicate to continue as a guest in his friend’s 
house, espooially considering the limited means of his friend. 
Previously when obliged to stop there for a pretty long period, 
he had once or twice very diffidently requested Ganguly to 
accept from him monthly some money for his board and lodgings. 
But Ganguly had been grieved at such a proposal, and had 
scolded Nandalal for making it. The- latter , therefore had re- 
mained content with making occasional and suitable presents to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ganguly and their children. Though Mr. Gan- 
guly had often felt it awkward to accept such presents, yet, as he 
could not have refused them without hurting Nandalal’s feelings, 
he had suffered him to please himself in that way. He had 
however gladly allowed Nandalal to help him in his many 
schemes of charity. 

Afflictions and misfortunes have invariably the effect of 
weaning believers from the world and loading them to seek re- 
fuge in God alone, while the worldly and unbelieving are led by 
such visitations of providence to have recourse to the indulgence 
of their gross appetites for the purpose of drowning in oblivion 
their sad and tormenting memories. As has already been stated, 
Nandalal experienced a thorough distaste for all earthly objects, 
and he was seriously and earnestly thinking of devoting his life 
and substance, like his friend the.Rov. Mr. Ganguly, to the service 
of his God and Bedeemer. He one day communicated his views 
and intentions to Ganguly, who heartily approved of them, and 
gave him the benefit of his sage counsel and ripe experience. 

The long vacation of Ganguly’s schools was now fast ap- 
proaching, and he was making plans and preparations for his 
intended preaching tour. Nandalal also entered warmly into all 
his plans, and helped him in his preparations. 



COMTE AS A PHILOSOPHER. 

^By A llin(lusfani. 

In a private religious discussion a gentleman, who kindly 
assured us that all tho great men of Europe wore marshalled 
against Christianity, being asked to name one of them, mention- 
ed with miraculous readiness, tho name of Anguste Comte. He 
had not evidently taken tho trouble of looking into the na- 
ture of tho self-contradictory and apparently absurd system of 
philosophy associated with this man of a versatile but ludicrously 
misguided genius. Ho had heard of bis great name, and fallen 
in love with him. “ What’s in a name P” — asks Shakospoaro 
through tho ruby lips of his most lovely female character. “Every 
thing” — answer hosts of our educated coiiutrymou who parade 
names of which they know nothing, speak of things of which 
they are thoroughly ignorant, and criticise books which they 
have never secir with their oyos. Auguste Comte honored as 
an Oracle, Auguste Comte loved as a God, by a small com- 
pany of men, must have been a great man ! Who can holp 
falling in love with him ! This is tho truo secret of Comte’s 
popularity among a groat many of our educated country- 
men; and our decided conviction is, that if tho wretched 
character of the philosophy associated with his name were made 
manifest to them, they would gladly thrust him out of the niche 
of rovereuco which sheer ignorance, and nothing but sheer igno- 
rance has induced them to accord to him. 

The achiovemout of Comte, which has been eulogised in 
tho most flowing stylo by thoso who look upon philosophy as a 
tissuo of nonsense, is his classifloation of the sciences. Whether 
this classification is correct, os far os it goes, wo do not consider 
ourselves competent to decide. But that it is egrogiously in- 
complete we have not tho slightest hemtation in affirming. A 
classification of the sciences, which proscribes Psychology and 
Theology, is something like a nomenclature of diseases, which 
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ignores or presumptuously refuses to take notice of the most 
complicated, widely spread and fatal maladies which flesh 
is heir to. Some of his own disciples have taken notice of 
and properly censured this stupendous error in his system as re- 
gards metaphysical speculation. His proscription of psychology 
is condemned by them, while of course his hatred of theology is 
held up as an iudication of sound judgment and healthy philoso- 
phy. But to theological speculation wo are ultimately driven by 
the scientific investigations to which wo are invited by their great 
idol. You affirm tliat our senses are the only avenues of cir- 
tain knowledge which it is possible for us to utilize. You main- 
tain that tho solo business of scienco is to observe material phe- 
nomena, and classify and register them with reference to their 
laws of similitude and sequence. You say in the pompous 
language of science that wo can do nothing boyond observing 
and recording ** the co-existences, successions and transmutations 
of material phenomena,” and grouping them under difteront 
heads, so to speak, according to tho rolij-tious indicated in those 
changes, and transformations. But you deliberately, and with 
culpable obstinacy, ignore certain instincts in mo wliich lead me, 
as if by a law of necessity, to lift up the veil of material phe- 
nomena, and look into tho magazine of powers and forces in 
operation behind. Wo cannot observe material phenomena and 
notice the relations of resemblance and succession associated with 
them, without being instinctively led to think of the occult causes 
and forces by wliioh their ceaseless changes and transmutations 
arc regulated and governed. Those changes and transmutaiions 
are variable effects which necessarily, by virtue of what is called 
tho law of our being, lead tlio mind to tho unseen but potent 
causes, to which they are to ho traced. The scientific investiga- 
tions indicated in the writings of Comte being given, metaphy- 
eiool or psycbo^bgical speculation becomes a necessity, just as tho 
correspondence between the lungs in a living animal and the 
atmosphere being what it is, expiration becomes a necessity. To 
compel us to be content with the phenomena, and never think of 
the unseen forces by which they are regulated in their ceaseless 
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changes and transformations, is something like the hopeless 
task of placing before us the iinijor and minor premises of a cor- 
rect syllogism, and then prcvenlliig us from deducing the conclu- 
sion. Motaplij^sieal spocuhition, thcreforn, is in Comte’s lino of in- 
vestigation inevitablo. * This tlio English Gointists have not hoen 
slow to notice and indicate. Jlut hero tlioy aro delonninod to 
halt: tlioy will not advauco a step further. Tliey carry tho lino 
of Comtenn investigation from tlio region of obsorvod pheno- 
mena to tho magaziiio of occult forces ami unseen causes at work 
behind tlioir veil. But metaphysical speculation is their uftima 
fhuh'. Tliey forgot that tho same necessity of reasoning wdiich 
has Iirouglit thorn a stop in advance of tlio lino arhilrarily fixed 
hy tlieir master, to check tho impetuous march of scieiitifio 
investigation, compels thorn to go anoihor step forward. Wo 
cannot look at tlio phonomona without being instinctively led to 
think of tho unseen forces and powers by which they aro regula- 
ted : — nor can wo contemplate these causes without being led by 
the law of our being totliink of the unseen but omnipotent Arm 
whicli weilds and directs and controls thorn. Wo cannot think 
of physical power in its variod raanifostatioiis without thinking of 
the Mind from which it originally emanates ; — nor can we tliink 
of secondary causes without thinking of tlio Groat First Cause 
from which tliey receive their j)rodiictivo or plastic power. Wo 
caimot, in short, help-tracing tho lino of causation behind the 
objects, wljicli make an impression oh tho senses, to the Great 
Being in whom we live and move and have our boing. Theolo- 
gical speculation is a necessity in the same sense in which meta- 
physical speculation is a necessity in Comte’s own line of inves- 
tigation. Given Comtism, we have Mill’s metaphysical specula- 
tion : — given Comtism jjIus Millism, avo have that Theology 
which like a grisly phantasm drives Comtists of all ages and 
all countries to their wit’s end I 

Comte’s opposition to the doctrine of efficient causes and 
to the First Cause is not merely impious but unphilosophical. 
Nor has it the slightest dash of originality about it. In his 
antagonism to the doctrine of efficient causes he has been walk- 
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ing in the footsteps of David Hume, who stoutly refused to 
recognize a causal relationship between antecedents and their 
consequents, and wlio developed the idea of sequence capitalized 
by him. When we note and register material phenomena, wo 
find that some antecedents are invariably tellowed by some conse- 
quents ; and we can not help noticing a causal nexus between 
the series of events that precedes and the series of events that 
succeeds. Wo can not help looking upon the one set of events 
as not merely accidentally connected with the other, hut as exor- 
cising a causal influence over or concerned in the production of tho 
other. When we see ice converted into water and water converted 
into steam by heat, wo can not help looking upon heat as tho 
efficient or productive cause of the change wrought in the collo- 
cation of tho particles in tho ice, and that wrought in the collo- 
cation of tho particles in tho water. In this sequence there is 
not merely a succession of events, but a causal nexus between 
some intensity of tho first and tho change wrought in tho second, 
and between a greater intensity in the first and tho change 
wrought in tho third. This nexus Uumo refused, contrary to all 
rules of logic and common sense, to recognize; and Auguste Comte 
has with an air of triumph made the groat English sceptic his 
master. But in this, as in his endeavour to confine scientific 
investigation to a simple registration of material phenomena, he 
has declared war against, not merely tho principles of sound 
logic, hut the law of our being which instinctively leads us to 
recognize what Hume obstinately ignored. In Comte’s opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of efficient causes, he has followed David 
Hume. Whom has lie followed in his emphatic denial of the 
Great First Cause, or rather refusal to have anything to do with 
the Great First Cause ? Why — Satan, the father of liers, who 
has from the beginning been leading men astray from God. 

But Comfit not merely opposes efficient causes but declares 
war against the doctrine also of final causes. He refuses to notice 
any trace of design in nature, tho judicious selection and em- 
ployment of adequate means to bring about proper ends» He sees 
only accident in, for instance, the innumerable combinations of 
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circumstances wliicli perpetuate our lives, in the way in whioh 
our feet are made to walk, our hands to handle, our oyes to see, 
and our brains to arooTiimodate, so to speak, the thinking principle. 
He sees uotliing but the operation of blind chance, the operation 
of laws equally blind in the regular and solemn revolutions of 
the stars over our heads, in the constitution of tlie solid earth 
underneath our feet, in tlio vibrations of the air around us, in 
the production of living goriiis and those organisms, vegetable and. 
animal, for tlic maintouanec of which tlio whole system of things 
in this ncthoi world to have boon (u*ganizod, and in tho 

innumerable ways, in wliicl.! nature is acted upon, controlled and 
modified by tlm iuiclloctual power and volitional energy of 
man. And lie is a philosopher of the first water ! A man who 
refuses to soo traces of design, a judicious Belootioii and employ- 
ment of adequate means to bring about or compass important 
ends in tho products of liuman arts, in an ordinary pon-knife, or. 
spade, not to speak of a clock or a watch, will be simply regard- 
ed as a madmnn ; but a writer who refuses to soo traces of design 
in the marvellous productions of nature is a philosopher ! 
Genius and madness are closely allied, indeed ! It is impossible pa- 
tiently to arguo with a man wdio gravely asserts that tho ultimate 
powers of nature, acting of their own accord and without the 
evidence of iritoliigonco and reason, have evolved this beautiful 
creation out of a few particles of matter, or one primordial form. 
When confronted by such a philosopher tho best thing one can 
do is to repeat solemnly tho wellknown -words of Holy Writ — 
The fool hath said in liis heart, there is no God ! 

In his denial of efficient and final causes Comte is an imi- 
tator, not an original thinker. Humo had with characterstio 
levity laughed at tho one sot, while several so called philosophers 
had laughed at tho other set of causos long before lie was born. 
But in his enunciation of his wellknown laws of progression 
and succession, he may justly claim the distinction and honor 
ascribed to original thought. His idea that the world has 
risen, gradually but slowly, from a state of savagery to a 
high stage of civilisation, is by no means original The fri- 
6 
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volous thinker and versatile Avritor, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
had elaborated this idea into philosophical disquisitions and 
romantic fables. But his rigid application of it to the reli- 
gious history of the world, and his bold indication of a defi- 
nite lino of ascent, are vagaries for wiiicli tlio world lias to 
thank him, and not any one of liis numerous x>rototypcs. Jlis 
philosophical accuracy becomes evident tlie moment wo state 
arid prove that tliis idea, however imposing at first sight it may bo, 
is a figment of his head, not only unsupported by, but at war 
with, the facts of history. It can hardly bo proved tliat oven in 
general matters, in the secular concerns of life the world lias been 
rising gradually but steadily, from the lowest stage of barbarism 
to tbe height of civilisation. But this law of progression is by 
no means applicable to particular nations and races, though with 
some reservation it may bo applied to the general histroy of pro- 
gress in t]io world at largo. It can bo easily proved that na- 
tions have deteriorated and retrograded, corno down from a higher 
to a lower grade of civilisation, rather than ascended from a 
lower to a higher one. AVheii (.•hristo]>her CJolumbus discovered 
America, ho found races, nations and tribes, which had come down 
Irom a high stage of advancement to a dcqilorahlo condition of 
backwardness and degradation. 

But it may bo said that these peoples wore tlien passing 
through a cycle of retrogression fitted to lift them up to a dogreo 
of civilisation higher than that to which tliey liad previously at- 
tained. But they never rose from the state of degradation in 
which the great geographical explorer found them. l.''hoir subse- 
quent history was sad indeed. Tlioy had passed through tho 
period of youth and progr(?ss and that of maturity and glory, 
and had reached tho age, so to speak, of senility and dotage ; and 
instead of recovering their fonner gloty, they simply pined away 
and died, remarks are applicable almost in all their en- 

tireness to the vigorous peoples who occupied the picturesque re- 
gions of ancient Qrooeo and Italy and to tho hoary races of mo- 
dem Asia. Their history is a historj^ of deterioration ; of retro- 
gression from a higher to a lower stage of civilization. Many of 
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tlh'so j'»oo|>lov^ arc ovidtM^lly i*' stiifo of doorepiiudo, and aro 
])iis^ing‘ tlircHigli flioir ]U'o;sont oyolr* (d’ doiorioratioa to ttio grave, 
viitiier tliJiii to a d«\greo of oivilisation loftipr tlmii that from 
wliicli tlir^y have filleii. So that Comte’s law of progression is, 
even in llio secular concerns of liie, more in contradiction than 
in liarnicny witli 1h(' lacts of hastory, or winch ho, pompously 
ca,lls rSociology.” 

15ut Comte’s law of progri'ssion, oven if applicable to the 
(levolopment of Ihe world in its secular concerns, is in anta- 
goni‘--m wiih as<‘eriaincd farts as soon as it is siippliod to its religi- 
ons hi^t(»rv. Then'Hgious history of the world docs not indicato 
a gradual ascoitt fj'om ihv lowest f*>rms of foticliism to the glorious 
nou-n‘(‘ognli ion of s])irilnal truths emhodiecl iii Positivism. All 
the facts we arc iu possession of prove the very antipodes of what 
is assumed iu Ccinlu’s law of progression. Tho nations of the 
world wore at hrst luunothri^fic iu their belief and they liavo gra- 
dually been brouglit dowm by a moral gravitation, wliioh it is tho 
lieigld. of iiuphilosopliical rashness and ooiitomptiblo frivolity to 
i<gnoro, from a liigher to a lorver level of faith and practice. 
Insteal of rising from foiicliism to monotlicism, they have, as a 
matter of fact, couk^ down from monotheism to fotichism. And 
llie gradations of litis descent may bo easily indicated. Prom 
luouoilioism they doscoiided to that species of natiiro-worsliip 
which is iiiculcat('.d in the Itig Veda ; and from naturo-worsliip, 
the w'orship of the energies and p>owers of nature, they caino 
down to that (jf licroes, legislators and sagos. Prom inan-wor- 
ship it did not take the world long to come down to tho worship 
of elfigios and idols, ]-oprosontiiig great lustorical characters or 
great sociological principles. Then carao tho worsliip of demons, 
ghosts, ravenous animals, venomous reptiles, till nothing was 
considered too mean to be an object of faith in its subjective 
forms of doctrinal belief and in its objective phases of devotional 
enthusiasm. ^ Tlio gradation pointed out may not all bo suscepti- 
ble of documentary proof ; but that there has boon a descent 
from monotheism of tho •j)urost type to fotichism of tho grossest 
character is a fact wliich no man with a little insight into the 
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history and traditions of the various nations of the world can 
possibly contradict. But in the tcetli of indisputable and incon- 
trovertible facts, we liave Comte’s aBsuranoo, that the nations of 
the world ascended from grovelling typos of fetish worship to 
the subliniest forms of monotheism in days gone by ; and that in 
these days of rampant philosophy the theological state, with its 
successor the metaphysical stage, is in full retreat before the impe- 
tuous march and magnificent triumphs of Positivism. Such was the 
cherished conviction of a confirmed smoker who under the fumes 
of Indian hemp thought that tbo whole world had been placed 
underneath his feet ! 

But we now come to Comte’s famous law of succession, 
the law whicli is destined to carry down his feme to ages 
and generations yet unborn. In the enunciation and elabo- 
ration of this law he is original, indeed ! In his denial 
of efficient causes and the First Cause, as well as in liis anta- 
gonism to the doctrine of final causes, ho simply Avalkcd iii the 
footsteps of erratic philosophers wlio had lived and died before - 
his birth. And jii his onunciatioii of his law of progress also, ho 
v/as a follower, all things considered, of an orratjo thinker be- 
longing to his own nation, who had flourished not long before 
bis day and generation. But the law of succession referred to is 
his, and he could with honest pride say in tlie words of the Great 
Napoleon, — I go down to posterity with this code in my hand ! 
Now, what is this famous law ? The world has passed, says Comte, 
though three different stages of development, the mythological, 
the metaphysical and the positive. Wlien nations were passing 
through a state of infancy, they readily resorted to mythological 
explanations to account for the changes they noticed in material 
phenomena. If it rained amid flashes of lightning and peals 
of thunder, the mythical imagination of ignorant savages inven- 
ted the story a God, seated in the midst of the air, sending 
down flashes of anger, roars of displeasure and tears of sorrow. 
If a.n impetuous, rushing flood overflowed a number of villages 
and towns, sweeping every vestige of human industry before it, 
a river-god was immediately xuauufaoturod to account for the 
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desolation realized. If a famiiio wasted a province or n pes- 
tilence decimated a town, a god of agricidturo or a demon of 
disease was invented and ca.nouized to explain the work of 
destruction ofleoted. In this Avay, a body of mythology of luxu- 
riant growth and faiitastio character was elaborated, and every 
observed phenomenon was tract'd to ti e act ion of some deity or 
demon called into existence bj^’ tlio mythical spirit of savage 
times. Such was the origin of the mythological stage, which 
ought to bo .subdivided into tliroo stages, the fetish, the pol 3 dho- 
istio and the nionothoistie. But ilioiigh the explanations of na- 
tural plieiiomciia rosorlod to in tlio mythological period wore sa- 
tisfactory to savages, they failed to sat i sly men somewhat ad- 
vanced in civilization ; and so when the wildness of savage state 
gave placo to the improvemonts incident to tbo incipient stages of 
eivilizjition, I, ho mythological period was supors(‘dod by the me- 
tapliysical ago ; and tlio innniuorable gods feared and worshij)])8d 
slirank into occult causes and unseen forces. A vast magazine 
forces was discovered behind the veil of cognizable pheno- 
mena, and much abstruse reasoning was wasted in vain ondoa* 
vouTS to set forth their nature and connection. But such vain 
speculation was destined to come to an cud ; and so in the fulness 
of timo Augusto Comte made his appoaranco to liberate the 
world from the thraldom of an ago of idlo beliefs in occult powers 
and unseen causes. And we have the privilege of living in the 
millennium ushered iu by this stupendous genius. Wo have 
thrust God out of our range of thought, cast metaphysical forces 
’overboard, aud content ourselves with a simple registration of the 
phenomena, of which wo can take coguizauco by moans of our 
senses. Our forefathers foolishly thought that they were better 
than the brute that perislieth, that they had minds which pene- 
trated into a sphere of knowledge beyond the ken of the senses 
we have in ooTiimon with the lower animals, and that they had 
a moral nature which assimilated them to God. But Comte has 
opened our eyes, and we now believe that we are brutes, incap- 
able of knowing anything beyond the range of cognizable phe- 
nomena ! 
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But the reader will very likely ask — whore has tliis law of 
Bucceasioii heeu realized r* That it has not been realized in this 
world it.s history loudly and peremptorily proclaims. These 
thi*ee stages Jiavo from tho Vf3ry beginning co-exi.sted, rather than 
succeeded one another with tlie regularity V>f a law of nature. AVhen 
the world passed through its stage of intancy, there wore multi- 
tudes who believed in tlie fundamental truths of theology, a few 
who philosophised on tho ocenlt forces of nature, and a handful 
of omitic thinkers who voluntarily brutalized thornsolvcs by con- 
fining their knowledge to ibo naiTow sphere of cognizable pliono- 
mona. And to-day, when tho ninotconth century is hastening 
towards its grave, there are races, nations, languages, and tongues 
bearing the stamp of a theological ago ; largo numbers of think- 
ers engaged in spoculaiing on the nature, mutual connection and 
mutual dopondeuoe of the unseen laws of nature ; and a handful 
of erratic thiiikors, who proscribe metjiphysics and theology, and 
represent the knowledge conveyed through the avenues of the 
senses as tho only h'gitimato spliero of scientifio invostigatioifl 
What inoofs lias Comte furnished in supi»ort of tho fact tliat his 
law of succession has actually boon realized -in tho worlds 
Ho has only examiuod, and that with a forogoiio conclusion in 
liis head, the lii.story of two or throe of tlio great nations of* tho 
world ; — ho has only examined tlie history of tho Oroeks, tho 
Romans, and one or two nations more. But granting that these 
nations have passed tliroiigli the gradations ho imheates, — a fact 
which can not possibly bo proved — wliat conceivable right has ho 
to assume that tho whole Avorld has passed through thorn ? But 
he not only maintains tliat the world has moved on in obedionco 
to liis law of succossiou, but ho peremptorily affirms that every 
nation has passed through his throe stages of development. Nay, 
he goes much further — he iudioatera descending climax and states 
that ever}" passes through the stages which indicate the gra- 
dual development of the whole world, and every nation or people 
therein. Every man believes in theology in childhood, in meta- 
physics in youtli, and in Positivism in old age ! The bare stato- 
inont of these positions is their sufficient refutation. The man 
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wlio can dream of such a law of progression as having hcen rea- 
lized in this world, is the worthy brother of our auoiont geogra- 
phers wlu) drojinied of oceans of milk and oceans of curd in iho 
solitude of their sm<»king chambers. 

Again t^Jonite falls mto a gross niistako wlicn lie allirms, that 
man in Ids savage^ state rosoried to thoohigy oiil^^ to explain tlio 
pheiionicna of nature, and the ceaseless oliangos and translorma- 
tions associntod wifli lliein. ^.flie trutfi, liowevor, i.s, that man in 
all times and under all ci re urn dances, looks up to (lod, not to 
ex'plaiii materiel eha?igos, but to satisfy the longings of his ever- 
lasting sonL ilaii^ feels tiic truth and h)i‘ee ol‘ tlio well-known 
saying of rc.scal — “ The huninn soul is nnule for (lod, and no- 
thing can satisfy it hut (jlod.” Ho finds that the blessings 
of life, the woaltli wlileli may lie poured in rich abundanco 
upon his lap, the crown of glory whieli may bo placed upon his 
head, tlio variety of pleasures, more or less renned, that may bo 
scattered in the path lie treads, cniinot moot and satisfy the high- 
est necessities, tlio deepest longings and the noblest yearnings 
of his spiritual nature, J to llnds that nothing that tliis world 
can ailVyrd can till up tlic awful void within liira, and lie looks up 
to God as well for the happiness to wliicli he llnds hirnsolf a stran- 
ger as for tlio help witlioiit wliicli lie cannot possibly get on. 
But Comte, and writers of liis staniji, find it convenient to ig- 
nore our moral nature and its irroprossible instincts. In their 
opinion wo are descendants of monkeys, and wo did not possess 
any instincts liiglior than what tlicso our aiioostors of blessed 
memory possessed ! We see as they saw, hear as tlioy hoard, 
smell as tliey smelt, taste as they tasted, and fool as they felt. 
But in OLIO respect they wore belter than wo are: when tliey were 
afraid they took shelter in a place of refuge, whereas when wo 
are afraid \yo are lod by a childish superstition to call upon tho 
Name of the Lord God of the Heavens and tho EartJi ! HiieJi 
is Comtism as a philosophy ! There is a current joke among 
Bengalis which is properly speaking untranslatable, but wljich 
may be rendered tlius.— ‘Persons speak lies now and then, but 
my good brother is never guilty of speaking a single truth ! 
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Human systems of pliilosophy cannot but bo disfigured by 
errors, but here is a system which cannot boast of a single truth 
to relieve it, it is a tissue of unmitigated error. It is associa- 
ted with a religion even more apparently absurd, but of this 
wo shall take notice in a future number of the Magazine. Lot 
it suffice for tho present to remark that this philosophy, 
miscalled positice , — ^it being a system of negations or what is 
pompously called nescience — is one of the greatest absurdities of 
this boiisted ago, and that with all tho improvements it has been 
blessed with at the hands of John Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer it may justly bo characterized as a. system out of place 
anywhere but in the Paradise of Fools ! 
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IS ANY CHANGE IN PROGRESS IN THE RELIGIOUS 
ASPECT OP HINDU SOCIETY ? 


It is a connnon complaint with a class of writers both in this 
country and in England, that though English Rule has been es- 
tablished in India, for more than a hundred years, and the ma- 
ohinory of education lias been at work during nearly the wholo 
of that period, no material change can bo discovered in the Hin- 
du’s phases of religious thought. Missionaries have worked 
hard, it is said, but they have produced nothing. It has all been 
labour thrown away. Statistics have boon produced to rebut such 
assertions. There were so many Christians, tliirty, — so many, 
twenty, — so many ten years ago, — ami now there are bo 
many. Idle argiimouts, replies this unconvinced and sceptical 
class. Every body knows how these Cliristians increase year by 
year. There is a famine, and tlio orplians are made over to the 
care of the missionaries. Or if not a famine, there is a pesti- 
lence. What are Dal-hhat Christians worth ? No, no. Tiio 
Ethiop cannot change his skin nor the leopard his spots. Neither 
the missionaries, nor the Government Education Department 
have been able to do more than put on a whitewash. The tone 
of religious thought in this country is just what it was at the 
commencement of British rule, with barely this difference that 
there are a few more atheists. A native learns like a parrot at 
school a few English books, goes home and puts them on his 
shelfj and remains exactly what be was, or is found a little worse. 
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Is this true ? And if it is not, how is the negative to be proved ? 
Statistics evidently will not do. Yes, your figures are good, 
but wo know their real value. A hundred or a thousand Chris- 
tians more make no difforonco, when we^ know that they have 
changed their religion for bread. 

It occurs to us that the proper way of meeting such anta- 
gonists is to throw general statistics overboard altogether, to 
descend into details, and to trace the changes that have come 
over the leading families in our principal towns. We shall try 
to do this for Calcutta. Some of our contemporaries hereafter in 
other place, may do as much for other great centres, — for Madras, 
Bombay, Delhi, or Lahore. 

Forty years ago, who wore the loading natives of Calcutta ? 
Let us take half a dozen of the foremost. Pew will dispute that 
these were IsL Dwarka Nauth Tagore, member of the firm of 
Carr, Tagore and Co., 2nd, Prosono Coomar Tagore his cousin. 
Zemindar ; Zrd, Eusaomoy Dutt, Banian to Messrs. Cruttenden 
Maokillop and Co., afterwards Judge of the Calcutta Court of 
Requests ; 4^/i. Ram Comul Sen, Dewan of the Government 
Mint and afterwards Dewan of the Bank of Bengal ; 5th, Raja 
Eadha Cant Dev, President of the Dharma Sabha ; 6tk. A younger 
man than these who have been named, but one who was rapidly 
rising to fame and opulence, and who soon became their equal in 
every respect, Ram Gopal Ghose of the firm of Messrs. Kelsall 
and Ghose. All these were men of groat wealth a id great in- 
fluence amongst their countrymen. And yet there was one great 
difference even amongst them, which divided them into two 
classes, and which we mention to show that our examples ore 
taken not from one type, but indiscriminately. The difference 
was this. While all the six were equally zealous for native 
education, equally prominent in eveiy public movement for the 
good of the njtion, equally trusted by the ofiioers at the head of 
the Gbyemment, three only ate and drank with Europeans, and 
ao 9ub rasa broke the rules of caste ; while the other three re- 
mained orthodox Hindus in their habits. It is needless to add 
that all the six have long been gathered to their fathers. They 
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are gone; — but what of their families and dosoendants P Do they 
follow in the steps of their fathers or have they made any 
advance ? Are they all Hindus ostensibly P Have they poojahs 
in their houses as in the oldon time ? This is what wo shall see. 

Dwarkanauth had four sons, of whom throe were living, 
when he died. One only survives now, the eldest, Baboo 
Debendro Nauth Tagore ; but there are numerous grandsons, 
And what is Baboo Debendro Nauth Tagore ? llo is the unques- 
tioned liead of tlio Adi Brahmo Souiaj. Idolatry is an abomina- 
tion to him. Ho resides in some i>lace in Beerbhoom, — not in 
a city or village, but in tho midst of an open plain, — far from 
all human abode in a houso which may bo said to bo completely 
isolated from tho world. Ho keeps cows, and tho milk they 
supply is said to bo his principal sustenance. Ho lives like a 
liishi of tho Shasters. Of his sons, ono is in the civil sorvioo, a 
judge in Bombay, another is tho amiable Baboo DLjendro Nauth 
Tagore, one of tho best Bengali writers of the day* All tho 
family are Brahmos connected with the Adi Somaj. 

Prosono Coomar Tagore loft ono son Baboo Ganendro Mohuu 
Tagore, tho first native barrister. Ho is a Christian, bolovod by 
all who know him, and resides in England. 

llussomoy Dutt loft five sons. Two are dead. Tho remain- 
ing throe are all Christians. Ono of thorn, Baboo Govin Chundor 
Dutt, resided for several years in Europe. The lamented Miss 
Torn Dutt, whoso poems drew forth such high praise from critics 
in France and England, and such distinguished approbation 
from tho Viceroy, was a daughter of Govin Chunder, and there- 
fore a grand-daughter of Russomoy Dutt. 

Earn Coniul Sen’s two eldest sons succeeded their father in 
his employments. Baboo Horeo Mohun Sen was Dewan of tho 
Bank of Bengal and Baboo Peary Mohun Sen was Dewan of the 
Mint. Both are dead. A son of the latter is the distinguished 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, a man of great eloquence, and the 
head of the Reformed Brahmo Somaj. The recent marriage of 
Eeshub’s daughter to tHe young Rajah of Gooch Behar, has 
imperilled his popularity with the advanced members of the 
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Beformcd Somaj, but there is no question that Eeshub has com- 
manding talents, and the feeling against him is not unlikely to 
pass away. Perhaps no Hindu’s name is better known in Europe 
than his. All tho members of the family, with perhaps one or 
two minor exceptions, belong to the Beformed Somaj, It is tho 
family of Baboo Bam Comal Sen that started and now conduct 
the Indian Mirror newspaper. 

Sir Bajoh Badha Cant Dev, the venerable author of the Sabda 
Kalpa Mrunta, left three sons. Two are dead ; one is living 
Bajondro Narain Dev. He is a strict Hindu ; — perhaps even 
more orthodox than his father. He presides over all caste ques- 
tions, and guides the Koolo Bokhini and other Sabhas of tho 
same type and character. 

Bamgopaul Chose, who made himself very popular with the 
orthodox class by his speech on the Burning-Ghat question, in 
the administration of Sir Cecil Beadon, and so atoned for his 
previous neglect of the caste-rules in their eyes, left no malo 
issue. 

The first four of these gentlemen, Dwarka Nauth Tagore, 
Prosono Coomar Tagore, Bussomoy Dutt and Bain Comul Sen, 
were united in the closest bonds of friendship, which death only 
cut asunder. Their views and aims on all the great political 
questions of the day, were identical. They were all managers 
of the old Hindoo College which turned out so many distin- 
guished scholars. Bajah Badha Cant Dev kept somewhat aloof 
from them. He looked upon them as over-liberal. Bam Gopaul 
Ghose was a much younger man and moved in a different circle. 

Now, what is tho oonolusion to bo drawn from these facts ? 
Of the six most prominent families of Calcutta, two have become 
entirely Brabmos, two have become entirely Christians, one 
has remained fi^unch Hindu, and one has left no male issue. 
Talk after thhfj'df no change being visible in the religious aspect 
of Huada society ! 


X 



A TALE OF NATIVE CHEISTIAN LIFE IN BENGAL. 

ChAITEK VI. 

After Naadalal had provided for the management of his 
property by making the aiTangements detailed in the preceding 
chapter, he was quite prepared to accompany his friend Eevd. 
Mr. Ganguly on the preaching tour which had boon discussed and 
planned by them. And every thing being ready, he solicited and 
was glad to obtain permission to defray aU the expenses of the 
tour. Ganguly was glad that Nandalal had been led to take so 
much interest in a holy cause as to sliow expressions of sincere 
joy on being allowed to heiir the expenses of it. 

Ganguly took with him two of his assistants, and they all 
went in a commodious boat np the Bluigiratlii, Churni and Jel- 
linghi. They stopped at all the principal places on tlxo hanks of 
those rivers, and some times walked a few miles into the interior 
and preached the gospel of Christ in all the bazars and other 
places of public resort, and distributed numbers of Christian books 
and tracts amongst the people who collected to hear them. In 
almost all the bazars they visited, tho grocery shop keepers were 
the most solicitous to obtain tho books and tracts, evidently for 
the purpose of using tho papers in making packages for their 
customers, for though many of them could hardly read yet they 
appeared very solicitous to have tho books. At first Ganguly and 
liis companions had been faoilo tempered enough to satisfy their 
demands for books indiscriminately, but gradually they became 
more cautious in their distribution of the books, and absolutely 
refused to give a book to any one who could not read it in a de- 
cent way. 

In almosrall places they went to, the lettered and respectable 
few, if they happened to encounter the Christians, looked on them 
with supreme contempt, and oared not to stop and listen to what 
they had to say; while the young and flippant abused them with 
all the vile epithets they knew or could invent. In a few places 
only their presence was barely tolerated, .and in no place they 
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found a welcome, althougli tbey went with the best of motives, 
and caused no inconvenience or harm to any one. 

When at Nabadwip or Nuddea, the famous seat of Sanskrit 
learning, the Christians took it into their heads to visit some of 
the celebrated tole% of the place. The first they visited belonged 
to the greatest Pundit of the town. They found the big man 
seated on the bare ground in the small yard of a chundUnandapy 
undergoing the process of being shaved by a barber. There 
were also about a dozen of the Pandit’s scholars, the youngest 
of whom could hardly be less than 30 years of ago. They were 
in the yard sitting or standing in groups or singly. Some were 
reading manuscript Sanskrit works, the Pundits for some unaccoun- 
table reason not being fond of printed books. Some were 
chatting and laughing, while others were engaged in morning 
ablutions. On two sides of the yard there were two ranges of 
wretched-looking sheds, worse than the ordinary cattle sheds of 
an ordinary cultivator’s house, intended for the accommodation 
of the pupils, the embryo Pundits, of the groat school of Nuddea. 
On the appearance of the four Cliristians before tho great levia- 
than of Sanskrit loro, tho latter asked them who they were and 
what was their object in coming to him. Ganguly some- 
what disappointed at the man’s unceremonious rudeness of speech 
replied, ‘‘We are Christians and having heard of your great name 
and fame, and being at Nabadwip we thought wo might give 
ourselves the pleasure of visiting you.” The learned man in 
asking them to sit down, recited or rather indited a Sanskrit 
etanza to the effect that as tho man they came to visit had his 
seat on the bare ground, ho could’nt be blamed if he invited 
them to the same seat. The Christians, though they felt it 
repugnant to their feelings to sit down on the bare ground 
and soil their>, clothes thereby, submitted to circumstances, and 
sitting dowU'^’^h tho bare ground waited to see if they could 
possibly conciliate the proud and bigoted Pandits so as to induce 
them to listen. to the message of salvation they came to publish. 
Immediately after the Ohristiems had taken their seats, lubberly 
students of the (such a'place of learning is called a to/s in 
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Bengal) came up and almost surrounded them, not so much to 
listen to what they had to say, as to profit by the words of wis" 
dom which might proceed from the mouth of their great teacher 
in liis conversation with^the strangers. The only good quality 
which the students of the tole seemed to possess, was an un- 
qualified admiration for every sentiment proceeding from their 
teacher. But this they found it their interest to do, as they were 
fed and cluthed, and taught by their Bhattcharjee Mahasoy as 
they called him. 

The Eovd. Mr. Ganguly asked the groat Pundit what ho 
thought of Christianity, and added “ you are a man of vast 
erudition, and have, no doubt, acquainted yourself with tlio doc- 
trines of our faith.” 

The Pundit, flattorod by what tho Christian missionary said 
about his learning, assumed a proud look and said, “ I have 
never studied the Christian shaster, nor do I find any necessity 
to acquaint myself with tho doctrines of an alien faith. For 
every nation has its own religious creed ordained by God, and 
it is in my opinion, sinful in a man to forsake the religion which 
God intended for him, and to embrace the faith of another nation.’^ 
This remark he interlarded with many a Sanskrit couplet and 
epigram, for the special behoof of his gaping pupils as well as 
for the purpose of showing off to tlie. Christians, with a view 
to their confusion, his rich stores of Sanskrit lore. 

Immediatly after delivering his wonderful religious opinion 
the great Pundit got up amidst the loud plaudits of his scholars, 
the barber having by that time finished shaving his face and head. 
It may be stated here for the information of those who may be 
ignorant of the fact that an orthodox Pundit is never seen to 
wear a beard or a moustache or hair on the head except a circular 
part about tho ?rown, whence dangles a long tuft with a knot at 
its end. The Pundit evidently not wishing to suffer the 
slightest inconvenience for the Christians, said to them must 
now be after my morning avocations. If you like to stop and 
talk with my pupils a little you may do so. But as you are 
unacquainted, it seems, with Sanskrit learning, it would be a 
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mere waste of tirao on their part to hold prolonged intercourse 
with you. Wo may spend a short time to talk with a Christian 
like Krishna Mohun Baiiergea who is reported to be a decent 
Sanskrit Scholar^' — saying this, the Pundit went away to the inner 
apartment of his house. The students of the tole^ immediately 
after the departure of their Bhattacharjea, were addressed a few 
words by Jadunath Ganguly on the life and death of Christ and 
the work accomplished by Christ for the salvation of man- 
kind. At first they quietly listened to what was spoken by the 
missionary. But soon it seemed that the demon of disputation 
possessed them, and they created such an uproar, every one wish- 
ing to show off his logical attainments at the same time, that the 
Christians thought it was useless for them to stop any longer 
among the pedantic barbarians. So after distributing a few Gos- 
pels and Tracts amongst them, and entreating them to road them 
attentively, the Christians left the place. They had not pro- 
oeeiod far when one of the ioU pupils ran out of the house in 
a fury, and commenced abusing the poor Christians in the vilest 
terms. Others of his fellow-students joined him in tlie pleasant 
pastime, and they tore and throw away on the road the books 
they had received. The Christians were perfectly dumbfounded 
at this outburst of Sanskrit civilization Pundit good man- 
ners. They gave up the idea of visitlrig any more of the iolen. 
One Pundit, however, and his pupils, witnessing the disgraceful 
conduct of the pupils of the first iole in Bengal, and tliinking 
perhaps that it would bring a lasting discredit on all the tole^ of 
Nuddea, came forward and politely asked the Christians to visit 
their iok. The treatment wliieh they met in the second place of 
learning was, as might he expected, far different from what they 
• had experienced in the first. But notwithstanding this, the 
Christians thought it advisable not to spend time in visiting any 
more of the^widdea ioh^, ^ 

Two days afterwards they stopped their boat in the evening 
at a village .or town, which was the seat of a rich family of 
Zemindars. As the Cliristians had heard much of those Zemin- 
dars, they went to the house of one of them. There were two 
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brotliers in the house. Tlio older was sitting in a chair in a 
dingy room, with a mass of papers spread before him, on a largo 
table. Tho visitors being announced to liim, he said ho liad no 
time to receive them, and wished tliem to be taken to his younger 
brother. On bemg brSuglit to the latter’s sitting ro(nn, they 
found a man-monster squatting on a bed spread on the floor and 
loaning on a huge pillow, wliich v/as kept stationary by a carved 
wooden railing placed behind it, while a band of parasites 
squatted on a carpet in a semicircle in front of their patron. We 
liave called the latter a maii-mouster because it Avas liardly pos- 
sible to conceive of a more corpulent and unwieldy specimen of 
hmnanity. lie could liardly move himself. Itis moutal de- 
voloprncnt, as it soon appeared to the Christians, had been in the 
inverse ratio to his bodily growth. Seeing tho respectably dres- 
sed Christians lio asked them to sit down on the carpet, himself 
Avith difficulty sitting up erect. After the Christians had ex- 
plained to him tho object of their visit, ho expressod his inability 
to hold any religious conversation Avith them, naively adding 
that ho Avaa an uneducated man. lie therefore sent for tho 
priest of tho house to come and talk Avith the Christians in his 
presence. Tho priest appeared to he a man of general informa- 
tion, and of some learning. He Avas besides a voluble talker. 
Ho Avas very much pleased to have an opportunity of showing 
off his peculiar talents in tho presence of his rich employer, and 
Avas therefore inwardly thankful to tho Christians for their visit. 
Ho discussed glibly Avith Eevd. Mr. Ganguly for upwards of two 
hours on religion, sin and salvation, to tho no small amusement 
of the Baboo and his flatterers a,nd many others who had come 
expecting to see some fun enacted by tho Christians, whom they 
at first had considered to be caterers of some amusement. After 
tho intercstiug«»discussiou tho Christians distributed some books 
amongst the assembled people and took their departure. 

A few days afterwards the lievd. Jadunath Ganguly and his 
companions had an opportunity of visiting a Native Christian 
■village in the district of Nuddea. There was a European Mission- 
ary stationed there. He received the visitors very kindly having 
2 
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been previously well acquainted with the Bevd. Mr. Ganguly. 
And it being a Sunday he availed himself of Ganguly’s presence 
and asked him to conduct the afternoon service in the village 
Chapel. After service, and while he was talking with his visitors 
in his study, the Eupropean Missionary - remarked, “ It is a fact 
that the Bengalis cannot pronounce aright some of the letters of 
their own language. For instance in my opinion the letter ^ 
should be pronounced as and vice versa. “Such a remark &om 
a foreigner,” said Nandalal, “seems very strange to me. I now 
understand the meaning of . some of the native caricatures of the 
Bengali preachings of European missionaries. One of the most 
ordinary caricatures is Wt’f 'srt<3p5 (forsake father 
and come to potatoes].” 

This was very distasteful to the self-sufficient European 
missionary, and ho frowned on Nandalal. And a few minutes 
after he bade good bye to his visitors, who then took a stroll 
through the village, the sirkars of the Padri Saheb, as the 
oatiohists and teachers under him were called, accompanying them. 
The sirkars complained much of their hard lot and of the tyran- 
nical conduct of their Padre Saheb. They said that the Saheb 
treated them and their fellow Christians worse than his menial 
servants, and often for slight faults or even imagined faults flogged 
them and their females also. Ganguly and his friends were horrified 
to hear such accounts of a Christian missionary. 

They had opportunities of visiting two other Native Chris- 
tian villages. One was under the superintendenoo of a Native 
missionary and minister, who appeared to the tourists, from the 
little that they saw and heard of him and his doings, to be a vain, 
self-seeking, and luxtuious man, caring little for the flock placed 
under him. The other was under the superintendence of an old 
benevolent European missionary, who was looked up to as a father 
by all the ClMstiaas under him, and who exemplified all the . 
Christum graces in his life and conversation. No one was hardy 
miougb, it se^ed, to offend in any way such an humble, bene- 
volent old man. 

As the Bevd. Jadunath and his companions finished their 
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river tour sooner than they had expected, they undertook a 
journey on land towards Burdwan. 

As it was a pleasant season and they could easily accom- 
modate themselves to the habits of tho people with whom they 
mixed. They experienced great pleasure in their wanderings, not- 
withstanding tho many unavoidable inconveniences of a way- 
faring life. Wherever they found a group of villages they pitched 
their small tent, and spent two or three days in visiting and 
preaching in those villages. 

When they had gone half way to Burdwan, NandaM fell ill. 
He had an attack of cholera. This circumstance put a stop to 
their further progress. With great difficulty Ganguly got two 
palkis and some bearers to bring Nandalal and himself to his 
house. Ileaching home he immediately procured the best medi- 
cal aid available there, for his friend. But NandalaVs illness 
had taken an alarming turn, and no medicine produced any good 
effect on him. Tho next day to 4ho infinite grief of all his 
Christian friends, Nandalal breathed his last. Ganguly and his 
wife mourned as if they had lost their first-born. The intelli- 
gence of the mournful event reached Nilkanta and Ananda 
Mohau, and they came to Gunguly^s house, and were deeply 
moved at seeing the corpse of their benefactor. They shed tears 
of sincere grief. 

It is needless to say that NandalaVs uncles felt sincerely 
rejoiced at his untimely end. With alacrity and indecent haste 
they went and took possession of all that the young man had 
owned in his life time. Mysterious are the doings of God ! the 
good, the noble, tho very jewels of humanity, pass off to death 
and oblivion, while tho wicked and worthless, who bring disgrace 
and reproach on all that is called human, are allowed to triumph 
and flourish in the world. 


THE RIVAL-CITIES OF ASSYRIA. 

Babylon and Nineveh, the rival-cities of Assyria, are usual- 
ly regarded as having been tho first settlements of the human 
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race, and may therefore bo noticed by us before all others. Ac- 
cording to the Bible the first generation of men after the deluge 
travelled from the foot of the Ararat, where the ark had rested, 
and settled in Shiuar, where they attempted to build a city, and 
a tower the top of which v/as to have reached unto heaven. This 
was defeated by the tower being overthrown by a hurricane 
and the language of the builders being confounded ; after which 
Nimrod acquired possession of the country and began to colonise 
it. The beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom was “ Babel, and 
Ereoh, and Acoad, and Calnah, in the land of Shinar,” after 
which ho went forth from the land of Shinar and foiindedNineveh. 
Nineveh was therefore contemporaneous with Babylon, and built 
and inhabited by the same race that had settled in that city ; 
but at this time they both ranked below the other cities founded 
by Nimrod, Erech taking the lead. 

Babylon was founded somewhere in B. 0. 2,300, or about 
seventeen liundred years after* the creation of the world ; but 
it had no great development till tlie ora of Semiramis, some 
three or four hundred years later. The original object of 
Nimrod was only to find fixed abodes for the nomads who follow- 
ed him, and to establish political society among flioru ; and ac- 
cording to oriental tradition he was the first to wear a kingly 
crown. But he did not do more for Babylon than he did for 
the other cities he initiated, and after his death the attention of 
his son, Ninus, seems to have been wholly diverted to the ag- 
grandizement of Nineveh. It was Semiramis who, after the 
death of Ninus, removed the seat of government to Babylon, 
and made it a great city ; so that in one sense Nineveh was older 
than Babylon though founded after it, for the traditional reign 
of Ninus, who built Nineveh, preceded that of his widow Semi- 
ramis. It nra^ bo that Ninus and Semiramis, if there were 
real sovereigns bearing such names,* had one object in common 
between them, namely, the erection of two capitals for As- 

« The inscriptions found at Nineveh speak of several queens bearing the 
name of SemiraihiB, of Samdraymat, which seems to have been a common name 
in the country. 
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one for the flat country and Iho other for that which was 
more mountainous, into which the Assyrian empire was natural- 
ly divided. 

Tlie era of Bahyloniau greatness extended almost from the 
foundation of tlie city to its eoinpiost hy Cyrus, in B. 0. 530, 
and may ho subdivided into three distinct periods, namely, tho 
reigns of Somiramis, Nebuchadnozzar, and Nitocris, tho wife of 
Evil-Merodach. Modern roscarcli has supplied us with some in- 
termediate names, such as those of TJrukh and Igli, tho first of 
wdiom especially has the reputation of liaviug been a great 
architect ; but readers in general still prefer to stick to the old 
names with which they liavo hitherto boon familiar. The era 
of Semiramis is hazy, though probably not altogether mythical, 
and a great many things are attributed to her which she could 
not possibly have accomplished. All the great works of tho first 
period are associated with her name, principally because the 
names of their actual authors are not distinctly known to us, 
and also on account of tho halo that surrounds tho memory 
of a queen whom tho ancient writers describe as having been 
one of tho greatest, if not the very greatest benefactor that 
Babylon over had. Besides tho removal of tho seat of govern- 
ment to it, which contributed most to its aggrandizement, Semira- 
mis lias the reputation of having erected the outer walls of the 
city, built two palaces which graced tho two banks of tho Euphra- 
tes, connected them externally hy a bridge and siihterraueously 
by a tunnel, raised mounds and embankmonts for the protcotion 
of the place from inundations, and laid tho foundation of the 
temple of Belus or Bel. A great many centuries after her Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whoso era is not fabulous, is said to have added a 
new palace to the city, erected the hanging-gardens which, (iuin- 
tus Curtius says, presented at a distance tho appearance of a 
forest growing on its native mountains, raised a three-fold wall 
round the inner town, and completed tho towers of Bel and Nobo 
which had remained unfhiished from the earliest times. After 
him again, Nitocris has the credit of having founded all tho 
hydraulic works of tho city, which included the excavation of 
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artificial canals and a lake, the raising of higher embankments 
than Semiramis had given to the river-banks, and the lining of 
the banks with brick. 

A very minute description of the city as it existed in its 
glory is given by the ancient writers, especially by Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus. All those accounts are believed to be 
more or less exaggerated ; but, after reducing the exaggerations 
to an ascertained measure, the substratum that remains still 
gives us a most marvellous story. The city stood on a large and 
fertile plain, and was fourteen miles long and fourteen broad, that 
is, a perfect square in shape, having an area of 196 square miles. 
The walls were 85 feet thick and 300 high, and were surround- 
ed by a deep trench full of water. They were pierced by one 
hundred gates, all made of brass, with brazen posts and lintels ; 
and at intervals between the gates were towers, some two 
hundred and fifty in number, which were ten feet higher than 
the walls. The number of streets was fifty, each 150 feet wide, 
of which twenty-five went one way and twenty-five the other, 
crossing each other at right-angles and terminating on both 
sides at the gates. Besides these there were four half-streets, 
that is, having houses on one side only and the city-walls on 
the other, and these were 200 feet wide. The crossings of the 
streets divided the city into 676 squares, all of which were of 
equal size. These squares had houses opening on the streets ; 
but the houses were not contiguous, besides which the space in 
the middle of each square was vacant, that is, occupied as yards, 
gardens, and cultivation-patches. The city was therefore in 
reality not so extensive as in appearence, more than three-fourths 
of it (or nine-tenths, as Quintus Curtins makes out) being 
virtually unoccupied. It was equally divided by the Euphrates, 
which raa.^ght through it from north to south, and which in 
its turn was, as we have said, crossed by a bridge above and 
a tunnel below ; and the banks of the river were lined with 
quays, which were pierced with gates answering to the streets 
that led to them. 

Gibbon, after reducing the exaggerations of the ancient 
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writers, allowed to the city a circumference of about 25 to 30 
miles ; and it could not well have been smaller if there be any 
truth in Xenophon’s statement, that when Cyrus took it the 
inhabitants of one side of the town were not aware of the 
circumstance till three* hours after the occupation of the other. 
Exception has also been taken to the size of the city- walls, and 
the height assigned certainly does read as incredible ; but con- 
sidering that a portion of the old ramparts of Nineveh have 
been mistaken for a ridge of hills, and seeing what the Great 
Wall of China is at this moment, we still hesitate to pronounce 
the account given of the walls by the ancients to be altogether 
untruthful, or oven fabulously extravagant. Their thickness is 
thus accounted for : they were built of mud encased in brick, 
and any thickness could of course be obtained in this way by 
rulers having a large command of labour. That they were 
held to be impregnable is sufficiently proved by the historical 
facts (if they are such) that Cyrus was only able to enter the 
city by drawing off the waters of the Euphrates and passing 
over the shallow bed of tho river to the unguarded quays, and 
that Darius, having been repelled from tho walls, demolished 
them in his anger after having taken the city by an artifice. 

Herodotus speaks only of one palace in Babylon, from 
which it may bo inferred that in liis day tho old palaces of 
Semiramis had gone into decay. The palace on tho eastern side 
of the river after having fallen down appears to have been re- 
constructed by Nabopolassar, and then extended by Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; but that on tho western side was probably never rebuilt. 
It is said of tho principal palace of Semiramis that it was beauti- 
fully ornamented with a mixture of painting and sculpture 
representing men and animals and hunting scones, in one of 
which tho qufeen was exhibited on horseback throwing a javelin 
at a panther, and in another Ninus slaying a lion ; and the 
existence of some bronze statues in. it is also referred to. The 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar must have been at least as well deco- 
rated ; and, we read, that even the outer walls which surrounded 
it had hunting scenes painted on the bricks, and an infinite 
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variety of sculptures representing all kinds of animals to the life. 
In general terms IJerosiis describes this palace as having been 
remarkable both for its height and splendour ; and, if the private 
houses of the city were three and four storied, as Herodotus 
mentions, it is not likely that the palaces * should have been less 
imposing. 

The hanging-gardens were attached to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace, and enclosed a square of 400 Greek feet, and were carried 
up aloft into the air by terraces one above another, till the 
height equalled that of the city walls. The entire pile was sup- 
ported on arches, the construction of which was apparently well- 
understood, and it was strengthened by a thick wall whicli sur- 
rounded it on every side. The top of the arches was overlaid 
with flat stones, over which was a layer of roods mixed with 
bitumen, and over that again two rows of bricks cemented with 
plaster. The w'hole was finally covered with thick sheets of 
lead, upon which the mould of tho garden was spread out : and 
to water tho garden there was an apparatus on tho topmost 
terrace for raising water from the Euphrates by means of an 
Archimedean screw, tho princijile of which must necessarily have 
been known. 

Alongside of one of tho palaces, it is not clearly stated 
which, stood the tower of Bel, the most remarkable edifice in 
the city. Its height is not very precisely known. , Herodotus 
does not mention it ; Diodorus speaks of it in general terms, 
saying that it surpassed all belief ; Strabo only gives the measure 
at one stadium, which answers to about 606 feet,* the height of 
the largest pyramid at Gizeh being only 480 (now 450) feet. 
The base of the building w’as a square, on which foundation the 
tower was raised in eight square stages, one above another, 
each receding gradually towards the top, the ascent to it being 
by steps on outside. On the summit was a large temple 
and an observatory, tho former dedicated to Bel, under which 
nanie Nimrod is said to have been worshipped, while the latter 
was used for watching the stars, for which study the Chaldeans 
were so famous. We need not trouble ourselves to decide 
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whether this was or was not the original tower wliich was thrown 
dow^n by a ImiTicano. It is now generally accepted that it was 
not; that Semiramis commenced this tower on an entirely differ- 
ent site, to coiumeniorato the greatness of her father-in-law. 
There vras auotlier temple at Borsippa, in tlie suburbs of Baby- 
lon, which was built exactly on the same plan as that of Bel, 
though it was not equally high. It was raised in seven parts 
instead of eight, and had the reputation of having been com- 
pleted by Ncbucliadnezzar for the worship of Nebo, each part 
of it being also severally dedicated to the seven spheres, namely, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, tlio Sun, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, 
and painted black, orange, red, yellow, green, blue, and white 
respectively. This edifice is identified with the tower originally 
erected by Etaima, namely, that which w^as overthrown, and 
which lay an untouched ruin for many centuries. Of both 
these buildings the four corners, not the sides, exactly correspond- 
ed with the cardinal points which appears to have been the 
cliaractoristic of all temples in Chaldea. The inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar speak of many other temples in the city, 
but the above two appear to have been the best known at all 
times. 

Of the private houses in Babylon much is not mentioned, 
but it is believed that their number boro no proportion to the 
space enclosed by the city walls. Wo havo already referred to 
the statement that many of them wore three and four stories 
high, from which it may bo concluded that the majority of them 
were one or two storied only. As a rule the ancient nations 
devoted their best energies on their public edifices, private 
convenience being less cared for, and perhaps less understood. 
Most of the private buildings were probably made of frail 
materials, suoIl as reeds and clay, and the like ; while even those 
that were more substantially built do not appear to have been 
designed to bo indestructible. 

Like the Nile, the Euphrates overflows its banks, and the 
best of all the sovereigns, Nitooris, was largely employed in 
preventing the city from being endangered by these inundations. 
3 
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To this end two canals were out at a considerable distance above 
the city, which turned off the waters of the river into the 
Tigris whenever their bulk was iucroased by the melting of 
snows on the mountains of Armenia, She also excavated a lake, 
which, Herodotus says, was forty miles square, probably by 
deepening one of the natural swamps caused by the over- 
flowings of the Euphrates, and, with the earth dug out, she raised 
prodigious embankments on both sides of the river, commencing 
from the canals and extending beyond the limits of the city. 
To facilitate the construction of these works the course of the 
river was temporarily turned off into the lake, which enabled 
the queen to line the river-sides with brick, and to repair or 
reconstruct the old tunnel and the bridge which stood on stone 
piers flxed in the bed of the stream. She also lined the lake 
with stone and mortar, retaining it after the waters of the 
Euphrates were allowed to resume their natural course, both to 
prevent the river from being at any time uncontrollably ob- 
noxious, and to make its excess water available for agricultural 
purposes throughout the year. 

Such, in general terms, is the account which has come down 
to us of ancient Babylon ; but wo have no similar account of 
Nineveh, which had ceased to exist before the historic era. 
Nineveh was destroyed about a century and a half before the 
birth of Herodotus, and, when the father of history passed 
its site on his way to Babylon, he appears to have taken no 
notice of the ruins. The city was situated on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, a little above the point were the Zab flows into 
that river, and has been described by Diodorus after Ctesias as 
having been of an oblong form. Strabo says that it was larger 
than Babylon $ and the length usiudly assigned to it is eighteen 
iniles, and ^^e breadth twelve, which gives an area of 216 
square mil^. The walls were 100 or 150 feet high, and so 
broad that three chariots might be driven together on them 
abreast; and on these walls were 1500 turrets, each of which 
was 200 feet high. Of the internal arrangements of the city 
no ancient accounts exist. It was appointed to be inhabited 
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by the richest Assyrians only, and by such foreigners as could 
keep up a suitable stylo of living, and was necessarily full of 
palaces and villas, the spaces between which were probably 
occupied by private houses. The most magnificent edifice in 
the city was a monument erected by Semiramis to the 
memory of Ninus, which remained a long time after the 
destruction of other buildings of the same date. The later 
monuments were erected by Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 
Sardanapalus, or Asoor-Bani-ral, as the name is now read, and 
were yet to bo seen above-ground in the time of Adrian. 

lu the earliest records of the human race the names of 
Babylon and Ninoveli appear as those of the primal seats of 
political society and civilisation, and this reputation they re- 
tained for a long succession of ages ; but tho history of neither 
city is 3 'ct very well known to us. Founded by tho same indivi- 
dual they becamo distinct after a fow short roigns, were again 
united and again separated, and thus alternately separating and 
reuniting proceeded together almost upon the same lino, the same 
events and tho same obscurity being as it were common to both. 
At the time of Nimrod they both ranked below tho other cities 
around tliom. Wo have seen that Nineveh was first aggrandized 
by Ninus, who made it the capital of the Assyrian empire, and 
that that arrangement was set aside almost immediately after by 
Semiramis, who transferred tho scat of government to Babylon. 
The growth of Nineveh was then fostered by tho kings who 
suocceeded Semiramis, and, when Assyria Proper and Baby- 
lonia becamo two distinct provinces, Babylon was for a long time 
nothing more than a dependency of Nineveh. From the time of 
Tiglath Pilesur I to tho revolt of Nabopolassar, that is, from 
B. 0. 1100 to G26, Babylon had no separate existence ; but even 
when thus reduced it was always a dangerous dependency, and 
had several times to he severely visited for its revolts. On one of 
these ^occasions Sennacherib is said to have razed the city to its 
foundations ; and Babylon of course repaid the compliment on 
Nineveh whenever it was able to do so. Nabopolassar founded 
the Chaldean empire in Babylon, after whioh he conducted the 
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last expedition against Nineveh in conjunotion with Cyaxares, the 
Median, in B. 0. 626, when the capital of Assyria Proper was 
destroyed, overwhelmed probably by a mighty conflagration 
that it might never rise again. Babylon in the time of Nebu- 
ohadnezzar was necessarily without a riVal, its real greatness 
commencing after Nineveh had ceased to exist. It now became 
once more the seat of government and the centre of traffic, 
and continued to be so till the final destruction of the Assyrian 
empire by Cyrus, when, as the Bible expresses it, the hammer 
that had broken other nations was destroyed in its turn. Nineveh 
had been so ruined that it had ceased to be all but a name ; but 
Cyrus did not demolish Babylon after the same fashion, though 
he is said to have put all the citizens found in the streets to the 
sword. The defences of the city were subsequently pulled down 
by Darius, who levelled its walls with the ground and carried off 
its gates ; and after him Xerxes completed its ruin when, on 
returning from his Greek expedition, he availed himself of a 
revolt in Babylon to destroy the temple of Bel and other build- 
ings, and plunder all the riches of the* city to recoup himself for 
his expenses in Greece. After this, Babylon was converted into 
a royal park and the winter-residence of the kings of Persia, 
continuing to be a city of note to the time of Alexander the 
Great. Alexander found the temple of Bel a shapeless ruin, and 
intended to rebuild it ; and he attempted other improvements 
also to repair the general condition of the city, in which he was 
anxious to fix the seat of his empire. The Euphrates always 
overflowed its banks, and it was only by confining the river that 
the Babylonians had been able to preserve their city. The 
Persians, on obtaining possession of it, had i)lacod obstructions 
in the middle of the river to hinder its navigation. Alexander 
had these irngi^ments removed, but, as he did not live to com- 
plete the works ho designed, the city after his death fell into 
worse condition than it was in before, being again exposed to the 
inundations of the river. From this time it began to wear a 
deserted appearance, and Seleucus Nicator contributed to com- 
plete its rain by building Seleucii in its neighbourhood, which not 
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only deprived it of its commercial importance but also of the 
best portion of its materials, with which tho new city was built. 

Tho ruins of Babylon stand near the town of Hillah, and 
formed an unsolved problem for a long time. The ancient writers 
gave to the city tho form of a square divided by the Euphrates 
into two parallelograms. Modern research also gives it the 
same form, but divided by tho river into two triangles, the 
square, like the Chaldean temples, having its angles looking 
towards the chief points of tho compass. The ruins on tho eastern 
side are three mounds called Mujilibo or Mukalibo, Kasr, and 
Amram, the two latter enclosed within two lines of ramparts lying 
at riglit-anglos to each other. Tho Mnjilibo mound, which is the 
most extensive and north-most, is situated in a break in ono of tho 
ramparts, and consists entirely of sun-dried bricks and clay, of 
which tho platforms of all tho Babylonian buildings were made. 
Its name implies “turned topsy-turvy,’^ and it is believed to repre- 
sent the ruins of tho temple of Bel. There are no traces of a tower 
in it at present, which is accounted for by the fact of Xerxes having 
broken down the tower, after which its ruins served for twenty 
centuries as a quarry to brick-hunters. Tho mound named Kasr 
is also extensive, and from some fragments of solid walls found 
in it and the superior quality of its materials generally, it is re- 
garded as tho site of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, which its name 
also seems to imply ; besides which several bricks have been 
found in it with the name of Nebuchadnezzar engraved on them- 
All tho temples and palaces of Babylon stood upon platforms 
made of crude bricks, and these form the bulk of tho mounds to 
be soon ; but neither tlio ground-plans nor elevations of tho 
buildings can now bo conjectiirally given. Tho bricks compos- 
ing the Kasr gaound aro fire-burnt and ornamented with inscrip- 
tions ; and glazed and coloured tiles ai'o also found in it in abun- 
dance. The fragments of walls here found are, some of them, 
provided with ornamented niches, while others are pilastered ; 
and among the other relics pieces of alabaster vessels, fine earthen 
ware, and marbles, are frequently met with. The Amram mound 
is believed to represent the old palace of Semiramis, but the 
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ruins are so ancient that it is not possible from them to make out 
their original character. The other remains within the eastern 
triangle are scattered and irregular heaps, many in number, but 
not otherwise remarkable. The double line of ramparts enclos- 
ing the triangle does not seem to be very ancient, and is sup- 
posed to belong to the Parthian times. On the western side of 
the river traces of ruins exist ; but the mounds though nu- 
merous, are less conspicuous than those on the eastern side, ex- 
cept the Birs Nimroud, the highest of all the mounds in Babylon, 
which is at a considerable distance from the other ruins. This 
mound has an elevation of 198 feel, and is surmounted by a brok- 
en tower rising out of a mass of rubbish, which is still about 
37 feet high and 28 broad. It has been taken by many writers 
as the remains of the tower of Bel, and if it had been on the 
eastern side of the river there would perhaps have been no differ- 
ence of opinion on the point. As it is, it is generally believed to 
represent the ruins of the temple which was dedicated to Nebo. 
All the mounds on both sides of tho river are broken into deep- 
oavernod ravines and long- winding furrows from the number 
of bricks taken away from them. Por centuries tho ruins have 
served as a quarry, out of which wore built Sclcucui, Ctesiphon, 
Bagdad, Kufi, Kerbelah, Ilillah, and other towns. The richer 
relics of Babylon have thus come to bo all but exhausted. 

The ruins of Nineveh lie opposite to tho modern city of 
Mosul. Tho.sito was discovered by Rich, a Political Agent of 
the East India Company at Bagdad, after which the remains of 
tho city were disinterred by Botta and Layard, after having 
remained buried for above two tliousand and four hundred 
years, Tho extent of Nineveh, as of Babylon, had long been 
disputed. The great mounds on the site now are Nimroud, Kouy- 
unjik, Khc^bad, and Karamles, and these taken as the four 
corners of the city give just a oircumforenoe of sixty miles, 
which the ancients claimed for it, Tho largest of the mounds 
is thatof Kouyunjik, and the next to it is Nimroud, the latter 
representing, the original site where Ninus built his palace, 
which was snbseqnfbtly rebuilt by Sardanapalus, All the mounds 
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have now been excavated, the palace of Snrgon being discovered 
at Khorsabad, that of Sennaclierib at Konyunjik, and those of 
Esarhaddon and Sardanapaliis at Nimroud. The best appointed 
of these bnildings is the palace of Sennaclierib, whicli is also the 
largest, not being surpassed in extent by any building of the old 
world except the toniplo of Karnak at Thebes. The next best 
palace is that of Sargon. All tlio palaces are distinguished by 
slabs of sculptured alabaster on their w .alls, and tlieir general 
plan also is very similar, the main olemenfs consisting of courts 
and largo central lialls, with a numher of small apartments, never 
fewer than forty or fifty, groujiod around them. Tho ground- 
plans of tlie huildings and about seventeen feet of their elevation 
are all that are to ho soon at present ; they hoar no traces on them 
either of windows or of any props to support a roofing. It is 
supposed that tho apartments were liglitod from above, as we find 
was the case in Egypt,* or through tho doors only, as are the 
modern houses at Lagdiid and Mosul, in which for tho sako of 
coolness the rooms are kept as dark as possible. No I’omains 
of roofing have been found, and it is necessarily a matter of 
opinion how tho apartments wore covered, Layard thinks that 
they had only a projecting ledge which afforded shelter and 
shade to a certain extent, while tho centre was left open. It is 
difficult to understand this, as the pavement being made of sun- 
dried brick nothing would have prevented its being converted 
into mud if it had been left so exposed to the rains, even though 
they seldom came. Tho security of awnings has been suggested, 
but could never have been a permanent arrangement. The alter- 
native suggestion is more reasonable, that many of the buildings 
were probably vaulted, while some of them may have had ceilings 
of fir and cedar transported from the forests of Hermon and 
Lebanon. T&e chambers are seen to have been long and narrow, 
and the walls made of sun-dried bricks with a panelling of sculp- 
tured slabs. The slabs wore cut from eight to ten feet high, and 
from four to six feet wide ; but they did not go up the whole 
height of the walls, the upper part of which was built either of 
baked bricks richly omaznented, or of sun-dried bricks covered 
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with a ooat of plaster, on wliich wore painted figures and orna- 
montal friozos of elegant designs. 

All tlio buildings of Nineveh were of great extent and 
magnifioenco, and the heaps of brick and rubbish near them 
indicate that some of them at least may have boon two storied^ 
though no remains of a stair-case have anywhere been dis- 
covered. They were erected, like the Babylonian buildings, 
on artificial platforms, which still exist and, in fact, indicate where 
the palaces and castles stood. The fortifications around the pa- 
laces are also traceable in different directions, though no trace 
has been found of the walls 100 feet high which surrounded the 
whole city. The reason of this is easily understood, for the 
entire city of Mosul was built of materials excavated from the 
site of Nineveh, and the walls would be the first to bo attacked 
for bricks. It is on this account too that the mounds nearest to 
Mosul have not been found on excavation to be so rich of ma- 
terials as those which are more distant. Some travellers have 
noted that the Gebel Maklouh mountains aro of artificial cons- 
truction and probably the remains of the old wall on the north- 
eastern side of the city. If this surmise be aoonrato, and there 
is hardly fair reason to suspect otherwise wliea wo know that 
the mole of Tyro is artificial, we have in those mountains per- 
haps the very best evidence of the stupendous greatness of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh. No detached temples have been found in 
Nineveh as in Babylon, with the exception of one at Khorsabad, 
which seems to have been built of seven stages, and on the plan 
of the temple of Nebo, though it did not resemble it in height. 
As a rule the temples in Nineveh seem to have boon merely 
appendages to the palace, at the corners of which several nondes- 
cript buildings are to be seen which are supposed to have been 
exolusively.^evoted to religion. Of private dwellings there are 
no vestigea M all. If made of undriod bricks mixed with chop* 
ped straw, as is the practioe in Assyria at this day, the materials 
onoe allowed to fall would naturally mingle with the soil 
and in a few years be nndistinguishable from it; and the 
plonfh of the husbandman does frequently turn up firag* 
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ments of such materials in the ueighboui-liood of the mounds. 

Both Babylon and Nineveh were well-fitted by their posi- 
tioii to be the first seats of empire and civilisation, and became 
BO. The clay around ]3abylon was very superior, and the bricks, 
whotlior sun-dried or kilA-burnt, beoamo so firm and durable that 
they still retain the inscriptions with which tliey were impressed. 
In its neighbourhood, at a place named Is, there was a plentiful 
supply of naptha or bitumen, which fully mode up for the 
dearth of lime ; and with those bricks and this bitumen was Ba- 
bylon mainly raised. Bitumen was the cement used in the lower 
parts of all the Babylonian edifices, both because it was more 
plentifully and easily obtained, and also as a protection against 
damp and wet ; but lime was used in the upper parts of the 
building where bitumen would not have equally answered. Sun- 
dried bricks formed the interior of the masses of large founda- 
tions and platforms, but -all other portions of every important 
buildings wore formed or faced with bricks manufactured in 
the furnace. That a scientific knowledge of architecture waa 
possessed by the builders is proved by the use of buttresses, 
arohes, drains, and a variety of external decorations, and 
also by the character of the masonry tiimod out. Nowhere, 
says Bioh, is such masonry to be found as in the ruins of 
Kasr ; and the cement used was so strong that traveller 
after traveller has endeavoured in vain to chip off the small- 
est fragment of Nebo’s tower, the only ruin still partly 
standing. The advantages on the side of Nineveh were even 
greater than those possessed by Babylon, alabaster or gypsum 
having been largely available to it from the low-lands between 
the Tigris and the hill-country ; and the architecture of Nine- 
veh was accordingly oharactorized by a mixture of stone with 
brick to an exfent which Babylon was never able to command. 
This enabled Nineveh to preserve the records of the nation on 
the tell-tale stones, both by sculpture and cuneiform inscriptions! 
The forms of the divinitie'fe and the exploits ef the kings were 
engraved on them, while the history of the people and their 
sacred hymns were inscribed in written characters : and these 
4 
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slabs have survived the wreck of less substantial materials, by 
which iu fact they wore, ou being thrown down, both covered 
and preserved. 

In general features the buildings of Babylon and Nineveli 
seem to have greatly agreed, with this difference tliat those of 
Babylon were made of burnt-bricks, while tliose of Nineveh 
were made of sun-dried bricks, the latter marking an earlier date 
when burnt-bricks had not yet come into general use. The 
other prominent ditferences to note are that the houses of 
Babylon were two, throe, and four storied, while those of 
Nineveh were perhaps iu no case more than two storied, and 
that the decorations of the former were of enamelled brick, 
while those of the latter wore of alabaster, the one however 
being in all respects almost an exact counterpart of the other. 
Of bas-reliefs in Babylon no specimens have boon preserved, 
and the only Babylonian statue yet soon is the figure of a 
colossal lion standing over the prostrate figure of a man in the 
Kasr mound, which has been so worn out by exposure as 
not to be remarkable except for its size. The relics excavated 
from Nineveh, of which a very large portion is now iu the 
British Museum, show sculptures of all kinds to better advan- 
tage. The statues include colossal figures of animals, 
principally of winged bulls and lions with liuman heads, which 
though coarse and clumsy are not without artistic merits 
and are so vast as to impart an astounding idea of the 
buildings they were intended to adorn. The bas-reliefs 
are also of similar dimensions, and being various in charac- 
ter, give us a very considerable knowledge of tho Nine- 
vites, both artistically and historically, exhibiting, as they do, 
war scenes, religious scenes, processions, hunting scenes, and even 
scenes of or?^ary life. Besides these, the slabs with inscrip- 
tions which’ nave been rescued must add much further to our 
knowledge of the people as soon as the writings are fully 
deoyphered, * the progress made in whioh has already given us a 
history of Assyria from the pen of the late George Smith, whioh at 
present however is nothing more than a list of kings with a 
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skeleton sketch of the wars in which they were engaged. Among 
other discoveries should also ho noted tho remarkable discovery of 
libraries of clay-tablets having existed in both Babylon and 
Nineveh, which contained various works on astrology and astro- 
nomy, including tho work called tho ‘ Illumination of Bel,’ — 
which has been preserved by tho translation of Borosiis, and 
comprises observations on comets, the pole-star, tho conjunction 
of the Sun and Moon, and the motions of Venus and Mars, — and 
also various mythological poems, grammars, and dictionaries. 
With these evidences of tlio intellectual greatness of tho Assyri- 
ans come to us also the evidences of tlioir luxury and licentious- 
ness — of their dress, liabits, and artiiieial wants — which testify at 
least that civilisation with tliein had very mucli outgrown its 
rudimentary stage. Motal-castiugs, decorated bowls, glass 
bottles, and castings in ivory have been found within tho mounds 
of Nineveh ; and also 'signets and talismans exhibiting good 
knowledge of gom-cutiing, llobus and embroideries are painted 
on glazed tiles, or sculptured alabaster, which prove that muslins 
and carpets were manufactured. Nay, a crystal Ions was dis- 
covered by Layard at Nimroud, which shows that the soientiiio 
use of glass, though not common, was understood. It matters 
not that these proofs come more plentifully from Nineveh than 
from Babylon, for tho evidences yielded by one are oyidonces on 
behalf of both. There was no material difference in tho taste and 
skill of the two cities, though ono, as we see tliem now, represents 
the age of Nebuchadnezzar, and tho other that of Sardanapalus. 
The arts flourished in both, tho sciences were equally cultivated ; 
and there is no doubt that they had made very similar progress in 
X)olitics and the art of gavernment. The general modes of life, 
manners, and usages wore identical ; and, if tho races wore dis- 
tinct towards the end of their history, their contiguity made 
them marvellous transcrijits of each other even then. It is pos- 
sible that the Ninevites .wore more warlike than the Babylo- 
nians ; but it is hard to believe this on the evidence of their 
sculptures only. They were both fond of the chase ; but so were 
the Ameers of Scinde in India, who were never much celebrated 
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for their valour. The evidence of tho ancient historians is that 
the sovereigns of Nineveh were for the most part exceedingly 
efiFeminate. The sculptures discovered give a different story, 
but they give us only the evidence of those very kings on their 
own behalf. The only unquestionable difference between Baby- 
lon and Nineveh rested in this, that the former more successfully 
cultivated the arts of peace ; and this perhaps best accounts for 
its longer life. Babylon had gradually made itself a commercial 
city, which commanded tho trade-route between India and the 
Mediterranean, and as such retained its importance so long as 
the route remained unchanged ; while Nineveh, once brought 
down, was never able to reassert its greatness, there being no 
similar necessity for prolonging its existence. 

S. 


THE OEIGIN OP CASTE.^ 

By Nohin Krishna Bose. 

Ladies aed Gentlemen, 

On a retrospect of the past, it will be seen that the early 
annals of every nation consist only of myths and legendary tales. 
At the dim horizon of authentic history, we light on an enchanted 
world peopled by superhuman beings, and the scene of mar- 
vellous and superhuman deeds. These deeds might not, perhaps, 
be without some slender basis of truth. But imagination is busy 
at work long before the dawn of analytic reason. The glorifica- 
tion of one’s own ancestors is also a natural feeling of the hu- 
man heart ; and hence the bards who ministered to this feeling of 
the great ore^ in pre-historic times, by rehearsing the achieve- 
ments of tSeir ancestors, were listened to with lively and sym- 
pathetic rapture. Their narrations, however colored or exag- 
gerated, gained a ready credence from the rapport between their 
own excited imagination and that of their audience ; and thus 

e A lecture delivered at the Nogporc Museum^ 29lh March 1S7S. 
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came genealogies to be invented and accepted as true, by which 
princes traced their descent from gods and demigods, from the 
Sun and the Moon, But the historic muse can no more vouch for 
their authenticity than can geography for the existence of a re- 
gion on earth whore Otfiello encountered — 

The antlxropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

Neither was any man so ogregiously foolish as to pin his faith 
to the reality of such monstrous growths on the authority of the 
Venetian Moor. But, though quite of a piece, prehistoric legendary 
tales passed current for centuries and generations in almost every 
part of tho world ; and people here cling to them as tenaciously 
now as ever. All over tho world, however, they have had to bo 
discarded as soon as it occured to men to call for the evidence on 
which they rest ; and is there any reason to believe that the re- 
sult would be otherwise hero when awakened reason makes a 
similar demand ? 

Many of tho myths of the early geographers, you are aware, 
no doubt, have now boon dispelled by the explorations of modern 
navigators and travellers, and inhabited places have been discover- 
ed where they used to mark off their maps witli icy seas and burn- 
ing deserts. Unfortunately, a similar exploration is not possible of 
the unknown past of which there exist no authentic records, and of 
which only some fanciful traditions Iiave come down to us. Still 
in so far as this country is concerned, the labours of philologists 
and antiquarians have recently brought to light a body of facts, 
by means of which wo are able to perceive, at least, however 
dimly, the actual figures strutting on the scene which a legendary 
mythology has peopled with its own creations ; and with the 
aid of these £iots, and of our own early and primitive records^ 
I purpose, in this lecture, to examine the pernicious myth, whicli 
like a poisonous snake, has coiled itself round the national mind, 
namely, the myth relating to the origin of caste. 

It is currently believed that the Brahmans sprang from tho 
mouth of Brahma, the Kshatriyas from his arm ; the Vaisyas 
from his thigh; and the Sudras from his feet; and a passage 
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in the Purusha Sukta of tlio Rig VcJa is tlie basis of the 
belief. 

tmmi I 

As observed by Mr. Colebrooke, however, tlie allegorical sense 
of the hymn in which this passage occurs, is obvious throughout, 
and taking the four castes as representing four distinct occupa- 
tions, it is certainly not without some poetical truth. The Brah- 
mans, as the expounders of knowledge and wisdom, might, in that 
case, be appropriately said to have sprung from tlio mouth. Tlio 
Khatriyas, in the same way, as consisting of warriors, would not be 
an unapt emblem of the arm. The Vaisyas again, as representing the 
monied interest, and forming the pecuniary pillar, as it were, of 
the state, would fitly symbolise the thigh ; whilst the Sudras or 
labouring classes might, without impropriety, be made to complete 
the figure by furnishing the feet. But as an ethnical or cosmological 
solution of the problem of caste, the very conception, it will be seen 
at once, is a narrow and peculiarly IllndUy and not a sovereignly 
human, one. Tliis defect, in fact, pervades a goodly portion of the 
learning and literature of the country, the transcendent merits of 
which, in other respects, are beyond all question. The whole may 
not unaptly be compared to a vast but confined lake without feeders, 
rather than to a mighty river levying contributions from various 
tributaries as it rolls on in its majestic course. Had the au- 
thors of the theory of caste only lifted their eyes beyond the 
boundaries of their own country, they could not have failed to 
perceive themselves how imperfect and unsatisfactory their cos- 
mology was in leaving out of account the rest of mankind. 
The Greeks used to call the other nations barbarians, but our 
ancestors out-doing even the Greeks, branded all not within the 
pale of Hinc^sm with the more opprobrious epithet of the 
Mkchm. As we have seen, however, the whole body of Brahma 
from the mouth to the feet has been taken up in generating the 
Hindus alone. Whence came those Mlecfm then ? Do they be- 
long to a different creation ? and if so, how could Brahma claim 
to: be the creator of the world P It would certainly be unseemly 
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to drive them from any of the intermediate parts above the feet, 
as that would be tantamount to giving them a recognised place 
over one or more sections of the Hindus themselves. 

But the mythical character of the whole tiling could bo 
sliown by the light of positive aud indubitable facts. Whilst tho 
]3rahmaus were the solo masters of Sanscrit lore,^ they were able 
not only to retail it under whatever colours they liked, but they 
themselves also remained ignorant of tho hidden lingiiistio value 
of their lore. The case was altered wlien, tempted by lucre, they 
betrayed their accredited trust by unscrolling the rolls to tho i/fe- 
gaze. After dipping into them, Sir AVilliam Jones was struck 
at once by tho affinitea between the sacred language of India aud 
the classical languages of Greece and Rome. More fully and 
minutely traced by later Orientalists, not in mere vocabularies, 
but through the windings of etymological roots, tho conjugation 
of verbs, the declensions of nouns and pronouns, and, in short, 
through all tho grammatical involutions of structure, — these affi- 
nities have since developed themselves into the important science 
of Comparative Philology which has added so much to our 
knowledge of the past. On tho irrefragable evidence of this 
science — verified, too, by an anatomical likeness whioh tho widest 
diversity of circumstances has not been able to obliterate, — ^it now 
rests that a section of the Mlechas, at least, is from tho same 
stock with ourselves. Tracing, then, to their common point of 
departure, tho scattered brandies of the stock, lot us see whether 
there was any caste among our ancestors before they had loft the 
common cradle of their race. That tho race was haughty from 
the first, may bo inferred, from the very name it assumed to con- 
tradistinguish itself from other races, viz : ‘‘ Aryan” i, e, vener- 
able. But* is.# there any reason to suspect a division within tho 
camp ? After emigrating into this country, the Hindus them- 
selves have been so divided and dispersed that each section has 
come to speak a different, dialect of its own, and adopt manners 
and customs widely at variance with those of the rest. Yet each 
and all have carried emte with them wherever they have gone ; 
aud fr'om the foot of the Himalaya to tho coast of tho Deoan, 
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the Brahman holds himself at the same religious distance from 
the Sudra. On the theory, then, of such distinctions having had 
a reality in the very origin of man, is it consistent with human pro- 
bability to suppose that the Aryans who took a westerly route 
from our common home would have lost "all trace and remem- 
brance of them ? Is it possible that the Brahmans and Kshatriyas 
who settled in Scandinavia and Greece, in Persia and Armenia 
should have failed to assert their innate ascendancy over the other 
tribes, as their prototypes in India have done? Priests and 
warriors, the western emigrants had among them, no doubt ; but 
none who had sprung from Brahma’s mouth or arm. 

And thus, in the inscrutable progress of eveiits, has it come 
to pass that the very language, which was turned by the Brah- 
mans into an instrument for propounding the doctrine of caste, 
has, in the hands of modern scholars, proved the means of 
emitting light which shows at a glance how hollow and unsub- 
stantial that doctrine is. In the depths of a remote antiquity it 
has brought us face to face, in a manner, with the very men from 
whom our being has been derived, and w'e find in them neither 
Brahmans nor Sudras, neither Kshatriyas nor Vaisyas. We hear 
nothing also of their origination from this or that part of Brah- 
ma’s body. Bather in our own ancestors we perceive the com- 
mon progenitors of various races, subsequently separated from 
each other, and, under diverse climates, playing their several and 
respective parts in the great drama of life, — but with the same 
blood running in their veins, or as a Eajput would say eh bap ki 
beta all. Is it possible, in the face of such facts, to come to any 
other conclusion than that caste is a mere spurious invention of a 
later age, and the account of its origin a simple myth ? I have 
heard of a barber in Bengal who passed himself as a Brahman at 
a distantvi^lage from home, but who was betrayed afterwards 
by the arrival of an unde there. Our Brahmans and others 
with caste pretensions, am afraid, are in no better predicament 
now. After a long separation they have been overtaken by their 
Mkeha cousins from the west, and recognised by the very lan- 
guage of the oredentiale to whi^ they appeal in support of their 
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claims. Thoir wisest; course, at present, would certainly be to 
respond to this recognition with the best grace they can. 

Neither, on thoir first advent into this country, do we find among 
the eastern Aryans a system of faith with which caste is so intimate- 
ly interwoven. The earliest memorials of them which have des- 
cended to us are to bo found in the mantras^ of the Rig-Veda, and 
these are singularly free from the puerillities which enter so large- 
ly into the literature of succeeding periods. In the words of 
Humboldt, the main subject of those writings is the veneration 
and praise of nature.” They consist, accordingly, of hymns full 
of poetic beauty and devotional feeling, and of prayers for the 
ordinary boons and blessings of life ; but no genealogical ac- 
counts of gods and goddesses, or of their intrigues, amours, or 
loves, are to be traced in them. The pervading idea is rather 
that of one universal Creator, though breaking out often into the 
pantheistic form — more, however, as it seems, from a sense of the 
mysterious presence of the Creator in His works than from a 
settled belief in the divinity of the works themselves. Pope has 
not unaptly expressed the Vedio conception of the Deity when 
he says 

All are but parts of one universal whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 

Still, in the phraseology of a late Scottish philosopher, Brah» 
ma is the only “ unconditioned ” existence; all the rest is “ con- 
ditioned." * That you may fully realize, however, the spirit in 
which the Vodic hymns are conceived, I shall quote one from the 
Rig Veda itself, as renderd into English by an eminent Sanscrit 
scholar— 

‘‘Not aught nor naught existed ; yon bright sky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad roof outstretched above. 

What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 

Was it the waters’ fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death, — ^henoo there was naught immortaL 

There was no confine betwixt day and night ; 

The Only One breathed breathless itself. 

Other than it there nothing since has been. 

6 
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Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound — an ocean without light. 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature from the fervent heat. 

There first came love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind — Yes poets in their hearts discovered, 

Pondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth, 

Piercing and all pervading, or from heaven ? 

Then seeds were sown and mighty powers arose — 

Nature below and Power and Will above. 

Who knows the secret ? Who proclaimed it here P 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 

The Gods themselves came later into being. — 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang P 
He from whom all the great creation came. 

Whether his will created or was mute. 

The most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it— or perchance e^en He knows not.^^ 

Here, then, we have an illustration of the religious mind of the 
Vedio ages, — and what does it show P what, but rapturous admi- 
ration at the wonders of creation, and a deep sense of humility 
inspired by the contemplation of them P In view of the glories 
of nature, the patriarch pours forth the tribute of a full and exu- 
berant heart, but tremblingly recoils at the very idea of an at- 
tempt to penetrate into the mystery of them. To appreciate 
this frank, bold admission of impotence in presence of the inex- 
plicable, it is necessary only to call to mind the mere semblance 
of knowledge, with which, in the absence of all reality of it, 
others have endeavoured to oloak their ignorance under similar 
eiroumstj^es, and appear to be wise. How wide the transition 
from the natural limplioity^ and the artless, unaffected grandeur 
of the hymn just recited, to the crudities on which hangs the 
dootrino of caste ! And in the face of utterances so candid and 
so catholic that they must strike a responsive chord in every 
heart, would it not be a libel on the primitive patriarchs to say 
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that the institution in hand — the very distilled juice of sophisti- 
cated narrowness — was an importation of theirs ? 

But the Veria itself is a composite work. It is neither the 
production of one man nor even of a single age. Its hymns and 
prayers, on the contrary, were composed by various persons at 
various times, and preserved only by memory for several genera- 
tions before being reduced to writing. Such a work must neces- 
sarily reflect the ideas and manners of successive periods of time, 
and could not be altogether safe against being tinged with the 
associations of those through whom it had to make its way. lu 
passing, accordingly, from the Mantras to the Brahmanas^ we find 
indications of a more matured and artificial form of social exis- 
tence, and meet with a separate class of men, in the exercise of 
priestly functions, under the designation they bear up to the 
present day. It has been very much doubted by scholars, how- 
ever, whetlier those Brahmanm belong to the Vedic age at all. 
Professor Goldstucker is of opinion that many of them at least 
wei’e unknown to the great grammarian Panini — believed to 
have flourislxod about the sixth century before the Christian era ; — 
and this must strike one as singular, no doubt, had they been in 
existence when he lived. But granting them even to be genuine, 
it is hardly necessary to say tliat the mere existence of a separate 
priestly class, under whatever name, no more proves this class to 
have been a caste^ than the existence of bishops in Euroj)e at the 
present day warrants a similar conclusion in respect of them. 
And no more conclusive proof of this could be adduced, perhaps, 
than that the very compiler of the Veda was the son of a fisher- 
woman, and, notwithstandiug such ignoble birth became a Brah- 
man and Bishi himself. Indeed^ if the truth must be told, the 
Veda itself appears to have been held in less veneration by those 
who lived nearer its own times than . it has been by future 
generations. In the Upanishads, which form a sort of appendage 
to the main body of it, its teachings are characterised as crude 
and unsound ; and one great Bishi ( Brahman of course ) goes 
even the leng;th of reviling the authors as knaves and cheats— < 
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Ill the literature, too, of a somewhat later period, we not 
only find nothing to countenance caste ; but a great deal which 
is positively incompatible with it. I allude to the Darsanas 
which contain the philosophical opinions of our sages. The 
Hindus of old were at such open war with chronology, that it is 
hardly possible to determine with any exactness when they were 
composed, or to say even whether the reputed authors of some 
of them were real or mythical men. But it would not be too much 
to predicate of these writings, perhaps, that ontological specula- 
tion and logical refinement have in them been pushed to the fur- 
thest verge of human capacity. But the sages differed, as, indeed, 
they have always done, and must always do, when grappling 
with problems which so far transcend the reach of our limited 
powers. All started from the celebrated aphorism that ^nothing 
from nothing comes f and the idea of an absolute creation at the 
mere fiat of an omnipotent being finds favour with none. 
Bome denied the very existence of God, and, like the Greek 
Democritus, derived the universe from a more concourse of 
atoms. Others resolved the Creator himself .into the creation 
on the principle that the effect is only an altered form of the 
cause. Others, again, distinguishing God from matter, advo- 
cated bio-genesis, and reducing God into something like the 
Demiurgus of Plato, made him simply the architect of the universe 
from materials co-eternal with himself. The Vedantists considered 
the universe itself to be a mere Mai/a or delusion. The questions 
dealt with, however, as will he seen at a glance, are no other than 
those which have occupied and agitated the most exalted intel- 
lects of every age, whenever with Adam in the Paradise Lost, 
they have come to ask themselves : — ‘‘how came I thus, now here,’^ 
but which, are no nearer their solution ! now than ever. It is no 
part of my^urposo at present to expound at any length — far less 
to vindicate or controvert, — the opinions of any of the schools in 
question. All I want to observe in this place is, that the ortho- 
doxy of none of these opinions has ever been called in question. 
On. the contrary, the writings in which they are embodied form up 
to this hour a part and parcel of the sacred literature of the country » 
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and are held in the highest veneration by the Brahmans them- 
selves. But how is the institution of caste to be reconciled with 
them ? We find the sages grappling with problems of cosmo- 
gony and the origin of ^things ; and tho very different and con- 
tradictory conclusions at wliicli they arrivorl, .‘sliow, beyond all 
possibility of doubt, the absence of any authoritative or oven 
generally received opinions on the subject. Again, therefore, tho 
question forces itself on tlio mind — how, amidst all this uncertain- 
ty surrounding the origin of things, came tho orign of casto alone 
to bo so precisely and satisfactorily determined by deriving tho 
Brahmans from the mouth of Brahma, and relegating tho Sudras 
to the feet But what must be said of tho theory itself when, 
as we have seen, the very existence of Brahma was so far from 
being a settled article of faith ^ 

Thus then it will bo observed, the very root of tho institu- 
tion under discussion, is reduced to a mere nonentity by the 
atheistic schools of our philosophers. Does it fair better with 
tho theists ? Of the various modifications of this school, that 
which is most in authority and most in favour, is the pantlieistio 
system of the Vedant, as being a sort of logical dovelopement 
of the inchoate precepts of the Veda itself. But, according to 
this system (to use the words of no less a personage than the 
deified Sri Krishna, in a dialogue with Arjuna) ‘ the learned 
behold Brahma alike in the reverend Brahman perfected in 
knowledge, in the ox, and in the elephant ; in tho dog, and in 
him who eateth of the ^flesh of dogs,” And again : “Those 
whose minds are fixed on this equality gain eternity even in this 
world.” Whatever may bo thought of the soundness of this 
teaching, a more emphatic denunciation of caste pretensions is 
certainly no where to bo found. Instead of exalting the 
Brahman above other men, it confounds the very distinction be- 
tween man and other creatures ; and viewed in this light, is not 
very far perhaps, from the modern theory of transmutation, which 
so rebukes all genealogical pride by mocking us with tho gorilla 
and the chimpanzee as the primitive dispensers alike of high and 
low descent. 
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In turning from philosophy to poetry, however, we find 
ourselves, as it were, on the other side of a gulf. But this is 
no more than was to have been expected in passing from the 
domains of reason to those of the imagination. In the Darsanaa 
the Veda is subjected to a critical examination, though its au- 
thority is not denied. In the two great national epics, on the 
other hand, the Bamayana and the Mahabharata^ its sagas are 
moulded into a popular form, and associated “ with historical 
events which are elevated to the domain of mythology.” “ The 
last named poem (says Professor Goldstucker) had also the ad- 
ditional object of rendering the Brahmans the most influential 
of the four ancient Indian castes.” Here it may be observed, 
however, that no work, perhaps, has been more tampered with, or 
more loaded with interpolations than this. Discrepancies and 
anachronisms (as shown by Mr. Monier Williams and other orien- 
talists) crop out in various places, and episodes and digressions, 
connected only by a slender thread with the main story of the 
work, occupy more space than the story itself. Such a work, 
of course, must be of very doubtful authority on matters con- 
nected with ancient usages and manners ; and it is a most 
significant commentary also on its teachings that the very Vyasa, 
who is believed to be its author, was the founder of the pantheistic 
system of philosophy we have noticed already, which leaves 
no room for caste. In following his lead, therefore, we are placed 
under the dilemma of chosing between Vyasa the Philosopher 
and Vyasa the Poet. But, even in this great epic we find the 
following remarkable passage — 

W‘11 ^ II 

Thei^ is no distinction of caste ; the whole world is from 
Brahma : for having been formerly created by him it became 
separated into castes in consequence of works. 

Later on, in the Puranm allegories and mythological fables 
underwent a further developement and elaboration ; and we are 
told in the Sri Bhagbat that when God felt inclined to diversify 
himself by (oSiating worlds, he hypostatised himself into Brahma, 
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Vishnu, and Siva, or the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer 
of the universe. And it is the first person of this trinity (not the 
unconditioned Brahma of the Veda) wlio has been so parcelled out 
among the castes. As a. matter of fact, however, wo no where find 
caste, as a full blown institution, emanating all at once from a 
supernatural source — like Minerva from the brains of Jove. Wo 
have unmistakeable evidence, on the contrarj'', of its being a 
a thing of gradual formation, — classes being transformed into 
cades by a widening of the linos of dcmarkation by degrees. 
Although wo possess • no authentic annals of tlie past, and 
endless contradictions and discrepancies in tlio records that 
have come down to us, baffle all attempts to grasp any thing 
like definite facts ; still in our jurisprudence and body of laws 
we have such a reflection of the ancient usages and institutions 
of the country, as will enable us to discern — if we only care to 
open our eyes, — how society has been moulded into its present 
form. 

We have seen already that tlie Aryans who emigrated to. 
this country, had no caste in their primitive home, and none 
consequently to bring with them. On their arrival here, 
hewever, they found themselves in presence of other races, who, 
in time, were brought under their sway ; and then, of course, 
came those distinctions and exclusive reservations of rights which 
have attended in the train of conquest in almost every age and 
country. So demoralizing, indeed, are the effects of dominion 
over a subject race, and so apt are men to forget the ethical rules 
of life, nay even the dictates of ordinary prudence, under the spell 
of it, that, in some private letters even a man of the world like 
Lord Elgin is found thus to have given vent to the bitterness of 
his heart. have seldom since I came to the East, (writes his 
Lordship) heard from man or woman a sentence which was 
reconciliable with the hypothesis that Christianity had ever 
come into the world.’^ And again : “ Can I do anything to pre- 
vent England from oadling down on herself God’s curse 

or are all my exertions to result only in the extension of the area 
over which Englishmen are to exhibit how hollow and superficial 
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are both their civilzation and their Christianity?’* And, if in times 
BO enlightened, with the world’s eye on them, the present rulers 
of the country, (even according to one who was himself once at the 
head of affairs) have so belied their religion and civilization by 
rearing up a close bureaucracy of their own, need we go up to a 
supernatural source for explaining the division of society into ‘the 
twice born’ and the Sudra, under the first Aryan settlers, in an 
age so obscure and so remote ? It is well known in what contempt 
Englishmen themselves were held by their Norman conquerors 
at first, and what distinctive rights and privileges were reserved 
by these for themselves. Yet in all this there- was no caste. In 
the fullness of time, on the contrarj^ we find the races fused into 
one homogeneous people whose empire now extends over half 
the globe. Here, too, the process of fusion had commenced ; 
and of this the many mixed castes with which the country is 
covered at present are so many living proofs. But the process 
was arrested by interdicting, at a later period, any further inter- 
mixture of blood ; and hero, in faqt, is the first real beginning of 
caste. Only? remove this interdiction, and,* whatever other 
social inequalities might remain, caste will be at an end. Alas ! 
who will undertake to say what the nation might not at this 
moment have been, had social amalgamation been suffered to 
take its course, and convert the people into one united integral 
moss! 

Let it not be supposed that the mixed castes have sprung 
from illicit unions. Abundant evidence is forthcoming rather 
to show that intermarriage between the classes — even between 
Brahmans and Sudras — was a common practice of antiquity, and 
had the sanction of both religion and law. In the absence of 
other offspring the issue of such unions took also the full social 
status of tii^Yather. Thus in a passage from the Smriti (quoted by 
Mr. Colebrooke in his Digest) we read — ^“sons by women of the 
servile class though they be Sudras and slaves are in some ins- 
tances deemed the legal sons of priests ; and so they of kings con- 
sumed by curseSj^ and ever doomed to perish And referring to 
it, the comxaentatpr, a very learned Bengali Brahman, observes. — 
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'^'llenco if a man be destitute of other offspring his child by 
a woman of the servile class must be acknowledged as his son.’* 
When there were offsprings also by other wives taken from 
one or more of the upper classes, the sons took precedence accord- 
ing to the class to which the mother belonged ; but as superior 
good qualities enabled the sons of an inferior mother to raise 
themselves to a footing of equality with those of the wife next 
above, birth alone, it is clear, could not bo the sole regulator of 
social status. 

Indeed, wo have it on the authority of Manu himself that 

A Sudra becomes a Brahman and a Brahman becomes a Sudra. 
The same is to bo observed also of Kahatriyas and Vaiysas. 
Apasthaba also admits the convertibility of castes as conse- 
quent on obedience to or disregard of the law. 

^‘fsrt’rwrs i 

^C«ri 

“Strong disapprobation of mixed marriages, has been 
shewn, no doubt, by some of the earlier sages ; but adverse 
precedents were in the way, and Manu, tb-e Siojambhava, thus 
expresses himself on the subject. — 

“Whatever be the qualities of a man with whom a woman 
is united in lawful marriage, such qualities oven she 
like a river united with the sea.” 

He then cites two instances himself and says — “Asshamala, 
a woman of the lowest birth being thus united to Vashista, and 
Somngi, being united to Mundpala were entitled to very high 
honor. 

“ These and other females of low birth have attained 
eminence in this world by the respective good qualities of their 
lords.” 

The cases here alluded to occurred evidently in times earlier 
to those of Manu himself, and may be regarded as exceptional 
6 
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perhaps ; but the minute and elaborate legislation, still extant, 
to meet questions of inheritance by the issue of mixed marriages, 
shows how frequently such marriages used to be contracted, and 
how extensively they must have prevailed. Is it possible 
then to escape the conclusion that caste is only the result of a 
greater tightening of the bonds used primarily to hold political 
classes apart P 

It seems, indeed, that for a considerable period after its in- 
stitution, at least, the authors of emte themselves looked at the 
matter in no other light ; and this is evidenced Ky a most remark- 
able fact. In an earlier part of the lecture I. invited your atten- 
tion to the Darsanas which contain the philosophical opinions of 
our sages, and pointed out how little compatible those opinions 
are with the theory of caste. Notwithstanding this, however, 
these writings were not only tolerated at the time, but, during 
the long ages that have since elapsed, have been diligently studied 
and hold in reverence by our Pundits andSastrees, How different 
is the reception given to the teachings of of Sakya Muni, the 
founder of the Buddhistic sect ! And yet froiA what little I know 
of the fundamental tenets of this sect, it does not appear that 
they are at all more heretical than those inculcated in the 
Darsanas. No heresy, in fact, could possibly have gone 
further than that of Kapila and his followers who denied the 
very being and existence of God, It is not in the mere opinions 
of the Buddhists, therefore, that we are to seek for an explanation 
of the persecution they met with from the Brahmans. This 
must be traced to some other cause ; — ^and what is it P In theory, 
as already observed, the one sinned no more than the other ; but 
as regards the propagation of their opinions the courses followed 
by them respectively widely diverged. The philosophers con- 
tented tMmselves with committing their speculations to paper, 
and in a form accessible to the learned only. It is hardly to 
be supposed that they would haVe ventured on this step either, 
much less that their writings would have passed current even 
among the learned of the day, had not a considerable body of 
hem been of a sceptioal way of thinking tiiexnselves. The 
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systems— each and all — were opposed, no doubt ; but with no other 
weapons than those or logic and humour. It may be readily 
imagined, therefore, that scholars looked at these disputations 
merely in the light of an iiitolloctual gladiatorship, and enjoyed 
them perhaps, as a philosophical treat. But by a sort of 
masonic understanding among themselves, each winked at the 
infidelity of the others. The Buddhists, on tho other hand, 
not satisfied witli speonlaiion, tried to reduce their tenets 
to practice. They became also tho missionaries of their creed, 
and openly preached the equality of all men in tiie sight 
of God. The philosophers, whatever thoy might have said 
or thought within their own initiated circle, had wisely left 
tho mass alone. Tlio Buddhists busied themselves with tho 
mass, and attempted tho hazardous task of removing the muzzle 
from the brute. Tliis, of course, was a gravo broach of masonic 
discipline, and toucliod ilie priest to tlie quick. It shook to its 
foundation the tenure of his privileges and power, and, of 
course, was not to bo endured. Tho Brahmans organised a 
crusade, accordingly, against the Buddhists, which terminated 
only with their expulsion from tho country, IIo must havo a 
keener vision than I possess, Avho with an eye to tlio philosopors,. 
can see in this crusade any traces of a firmly-rooted belief, and 
not the finger of policy only. 

But mounted on the pcgasus of caste tho priests knew 
well not only when to indulge, but also whou to restrain 
its flight ; and a very remarkable illustration of this is 
afforded by the suspension of all casto-rulos within the pre- 
cincts of the Puri. Tho temple of. Jiigannath, as you are 
all aware, is situated in a remote and uninviting part of the 
oountry-^uite unknown to the Aryans or tho Vedio age. And 
even the great epic [Mahabhorata] itself, (as Mr. Ilunter puts 
it) with its bright nucleus in Hindustan, and its bi'oad comet- 
like tail curving downwards in streams of light to the furthest 
point of the Peninsula, sheds not a momentary flicker over 
Orissa.^* No classical associations also are connected with it ; 
and, even in our own times, the place has been denounced as 
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the Bcootia of India. Yet, with a locality and historical antici- 
dents so little in his favour, the preserving deity has for cen- 
turies possessed a spiritual jurisdiction co-extensive with the 
Xlindu race itself, and more pilgrims flock to him annually, 
perhaps, than to any other shrine. The cause of this singular 
popularity, however, is not far to seek. Inscriptions and archoeo- 
logical remains have now brought to light the fact that, for a 
long time, both before and after the Christian era, Buddhism pre- 
dominated in the country of the TJdras,and that some of their kings 
even became converts to it. It appears, moreover, that even after 
the place had been cleared of this obnoxious .sect, its doctrines, 
in one form or another, were revived from time to time, by re- 
formers from within the bosom of Hinduism itself. Caste pre- 
judices found no favour with any of these ; and they exerted the 
high and low alike to join their ranks, and worship God on equal 
terms. The heresy spread itself like an • infection ; and Jagan- 
nath was deserted, of course, by his worshippers, who went over 
to the enemy en ‘mam. But Lord of the creation as he was, 
degrading Brahma to a subordinate rank, he, in the plentitude of 
his power, authorised his priests to proclaim to the world that all 
men were equal in his eyes, and that in his own immediate presence 
there was to be no distinction of caste. The priests also fulmi- 
nated their bans against all arrogant scepticism on this vital point, 
and boldly declared — 

f’TI 5rtf^ 

‘‘The mercy of God cares not for caste or family descent.” 

This of course was a powerful appeal to the lower classes so 
despised and shunned by their betters, and their dearest sym- 
pathies and instincts vibrated under the touch. They hailed 
with delight the prospect even of a momentary equality, to pass 
through s^e gate of salvation, with those whom they were 
taught to consider as such superior beings ; while the catholicity 
of the do.ctrine itself was not without its influence on better 
and nobler spirits. And thus it is that up to this hour thous- 
ands and myriads, of all classes and from all parts of the 
oountry are ta be seen wending their way to cateh a glimpse of 
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the equal Lord of all. The enemy was obliged to give way 
when his weapons were thus skilfully turned against himself, and 
Jagannath’s triumph was ensured. No Christian missionary could 
teach any thing more unexceptionable, perhaps, than the prin- 
ciple of equality by the propagation of which this triumph was 
achieved ; but one may be pardoned for a passing doubt as to 
whether the hostile presence of the Buddhists had not something 
to do with it. 

The same policy of compromise, though operating in a some- 
what different way, may be traced also in the very organisation 
of casto. As a rule, no doubt, the Aryan emigrants, after hav- 
ing settled here, became the twice-born themselves, while tho 
aborigines were branded and degraded as Sudras, Such a course 
was possible, however, only when their progress was effected by 
force of arms. But it would be folly to suppose that a handful 
of emigrants — for comparatively a handful they must, in the 
first instance, have been ; — ^however gifted by nature, could 
have reduced the whole country in this way alone, against the 
vastly preponderating numerical strength of the aboriginal races. 
In our own days, wo know very well, what part, intrigues, nego- 
tiations, and compromises, have played in the establishment of 
British supremacy here ; and is there any reason to believe that it was 
otherwise with the first Aryan settlers ? The concessions made by 
them to the aborigines, in course of their progress, by raising 
them sometimes to an equality witli themselves, are not much in 
favour of such a belief at least ; and of the fact itself a most 
striking proof is afforded by tho absence of ethnical coherence 
in the castes. Go to any part of the country you like, and you 
are puzzled to see men, ostensively belonging to one and the 
Same cast^separated by a gulf only a littleless widethan that which 
separates the Mussulman from the Hindu. Follow up their tradi- 
tions again as far as you can, and they show no more signs of con- 
vergence than any two parellel lines by being produced at either 
end. In noticing this anomaly in the existence,in particular, of two 
distinct orders of Brahmans, side by side, but who have nothing in 
common, Mr. Hunter, in his book on Orissa, observes : “ The 
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characteristics of these two classes vary in different provinces. 
But two facts can be almost universally predicated of them, viz : 
that the higher order traces its origin to a comparatively recent 
migration from the north, and deems it necessary to explain the 
existence of a lower sort by some local legend.’^ Now, in this 
nominal equality, but real difference, — the new comers being in 
the ascendant, too, — do wo not see a reflection of the policy 
which led the Eomans to bestow their own name on those they 
conquered, by way of indemnifying them for their loss of liber- 
ty and independence. On their arrival, the Aryan emigrants 
found the soil already occupied by other people, with a priestly 
class of their own ; and where it mustered strong, it was natural- 
ly thought inexpedient or unadviseable to take the extreme step 
of degrading it to a level with the Sudras. In admitting the 
primitive priests to a titular equality with their own, therefore, 
while witholding from them the real privileges of the order, and 
keeping their distance by the avoidance of social intercourse ; — 
they followed only a conciliatory course, which, under similar 
circumstances, other conquerors also have found it so politic to 
adopt. One fact, at least, is placed beyond all dispute ; viz : 
that the castes are not such compact things in themselves, but 
there is discord within doors. 

Nor will it do to assume that the Aryans are the sterling, 
while the others are only a counterfeit coin. For the truth is, 
that the supremacy now assorted by the Brahmans was far from 
being ungrudgingly allowed to them within their own camp on 
their first settlement here. In spite of the legends and fables in- 
vented to disguise the facts, it stands out boldly in our ancient re- 
cords, that, at the commencement, these pretensions were opposed 
by the KshntriyaH^ and a long and arduous struggle for asceudency 
between two classes was the result. In course of this strug- 
gle, too,— the Brahmans being the chroniclers, — the Kshatriyaa 
were repeatedly exterminated root and branch ; but, by some’ 
miraculous process, they revived as often, and appeared again in 
battle array. But, here as elsewhere, the warrior was no match 
for the subtle priest, and was obliged to yield at length j — ^but 
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not till ( as oxoraplified in tlio person of Viswamitra, Devapi and 
others ) he had compelled the priest to admit his eligibility for the 
Erahmanical rank. And all this surely goes to show, as clearly 
and vividly as historical evidence corroborated by ocoular facts 
can ever do ; — that the castes have not been so many distinct en- 
tities from the first, hut were moulded only by the action of 
diverse conflicting forces in process of time. How hollow then 
must be the pretensions based on them. But their time is come. 
New and other forces are now at work destined in time to build 
up a moi'e all-embracing sj'^stem of social organisation, on tho 
wide, sympathatic,. basis of humanity itself ; and ho who fails to 
realise and catch tho change, must cease to belong to the living 
present, and remain buried as a fossilized thing of the past. 
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Mr. liGcky compares the ever-shifting results of Rational- 
ism to a mass of clouds. They iiiiito, they separate, they assume 
a thousand fantastic forms, and they are adorned with varieties 
of lovely colors ; but all the changes through which they pass 
are wrought by the one Sun, the chooriiig rays of which they 
intercept. In tlio same manner, the opinions embodied in ration- 
alism combine, separate and recombine, assume a thousand fan- 
tastic forms, and appear under varieties of rich hues ; but all the 
changes and tranformations through which they pass are regulat- 
ed by the sun of wisdom in us, the human conscience. This 
great writer maintains that rationalism has no fixed dogmas, 
spurns the very idea of having a rigid, unalterable creed, and 
holds itself in readiness to receive with open arms all the acces- 
sions of tiaith placed within its reach by the progressive develop- 
ment of human science. But by a strange inconsistency, he 
also points to a brace of maxims as the fixed and immutable 
dogmas of Rationalism. These are, that reason or conscience is 
the sole arbiter of truth in religion and morality, and that 
theology is subject to the same law of development which regu- 
lates the progress of the other sciences. 
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These two dogmas are the watch- words of Brahmoism, and are 
moreover maintained by a very largo number of the educated 
natives, who have not the slightest sympathy with the ever-shift- 
ing, Protean creed of the Somaj. It is, therefore, desirable to 
examine and sift them, to weigh them in the balance of a sound 
Criticism, to ascertain how far they are correct, and to set forth 
the points in which they are sadly wanting. That they are to 
some extent correct, we have not the slightest hesitation in ad- 
mitting ; nor can we help admitting with equal readiness that 
great mischief has been done in consequence of the unreasoning 
persistence with which some of the advocates of Christianity 
have refused to see and recognize what is really unexceptionable 
in them. But while ready to acknowledge the value of what 
is good in them, we cannot be blind to the fact, that as advocat- 
ed by the champions of rationalism, they are fitted to prove 
detrimental, rather than subservient, to the cause of truth, A 
detailed examination of these principles will establish this posi- 
tion. 

Conscience is certainly the arbiter of truth in one important 
sense, or rather in more than one important sense. Conscience 
has a body of truth inherent in it, and whatever objective truth 
is represented to it, for what may bo called incorporation with its 
subjective convictions, must needs be in harmony with them. If 
a principle is presented incompatible with or in antagonism 
to those imbedded in it, that principle cannot be accepted by it 
as correct ; or if a circumstanoe glaringly inconsistent with the 
facts of consciousness is pressed homo to its acceptance, it cannot 
be received as a fact. Take for instance the well-known principle 
of the TantraSj the mother is wife, and the wife is mother’^— 
a principle which charters promiscuous intercourse with an 
efllrontei^^nd an obscenity scarcely noticeable in the most ribal- 
drous productions of the age. This principle shocks* our con- 
soienoe, clashes with aU the principles imbedded in it, and runs 
counter to one and aU its moral tendencies ; — ^it therefore cannot 
be correct. Oonscienoe is authorized to pronounce it licentious, 
and exclude it &oxn what may be oalled the category of acceptable 
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truth. Take, again, the circumstance related in Hindu books 
of a miracle wrought by Krishna to lull the justly excited 
suspicions of the husband of his inamorato into sleep. This circums- 
tance clashes with one and all out ideas of fitness or bongruity^ 
and cannot therefore bo accepted as a fact. Cousoionoo is autho- 
rized to pronounce the circumstance an invention, or to exclude 
it from the region of facts. Thus far then conscience is an 
arbiter of truths. But even here its ability to judge aright has 
been crippled. There is not a man in India brought up 
amid its current traditions, who does not look upon the principle 
of Manu, that under particular circumstances a man is at liberty 
to lie, as thoroughly unexceptiouablo. The aggregate oonscienoo 
of the nation has been so far vitiated by a demoralizing system 
of education, that it readily lends its sanction to a principle so 
obviously at war with the eternal and immutable principles of 
rectitude. And if the .conscience of nations and communities has 
been dobauched, so to speak, by impure or questionable schemes 
of education, the conscience of individuals could not have 
escaped their deteriorating influence. Those who make cons- 
cience the infallible arbiter of truth, forget that it is not now 
in the condition of strength and purity in which it was when 
man was not guilty of that defection, which has resulted in the 
total corruption of his mind and spirit. Conscience has been 
enfeebled and vitiated by sin, and it is not therefore, even in the 
province of truth which may be called its own, an unerring and 
thoroughly rcjliable guide. But in this province, however, its 
verdict cannot be despised, and it may be to some extent, looked 
upon and represented as an arbiter of truth. 

But there is a province of truth which is entirely beyond the 
jurisdictian of conscience, as there is a province of knowledge 
with which human science has nothing whatever to do, or rather 
which lies beyond the range of human science. The light of 
science is a safe guide, so long as we confine our attention to 
truths which vdo not lie absolutely beyond its province ; and so 
the light of conscience is a safe guide, so long as our mind is 
fixed on truth on which it is competent to sit in judgment. But 
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out of this narrow region of truth, conscience is no guide at all, 
just as out of the region of sciontifio truth science is no guide at 
all. Conscience arrogates to itself a right which does not belong 
to it when it occupies the position of an arbiter in the domain of 
revealed truth, or truth which reason could not possibly have 
discovered by its efforts, and which, when discovered by a superna- 
tural revelation, reason finds too sublime to be encompassed, so to 
speak, by its most transcendent flights. Conscience, in plain 
English, cannot be allowed to assume the lofty tone and perform 
the high functions of a judge in the province of revealed truth, 
simply because its knowledge and views are too circumscribed 
and narrow to justify its occupation of so lofty a position. This 
we shall illustrate by an apposite example. There is no doctrine 
more loudly and more emphatically denounced by the devotees 
of conscience than the doctrine of eternal punishment. It is 
represented as incompatible with the wisdom, the justice and the 
mercy of the Creator ; and it is looked upon as eminently fitted 
to set forth God as a vindictive tyrant or a monster of cruelty, 
rather than as a Being who may justly be described as Love 
itself. But conscience siiftply stultifies itself when it indulges 
in those and similar denunciations. Conscience is not in a 
position to sit in judgment on this doctrine, inasmuch as it is 
not in possession of what may be called, in legal parlance, all 
the facte of the case. There are many imports nt questions in 
connection with this doctrine which it is not in a position to 
answer. It can not decide how malignant sin is in its nature, 
how far its consequences extend, how far it has insulted the 
majesty of heaven, and endangered the interests of the moral 
and physical government of the universe ; and consequently it 
can not antecedently decide how sin is to be stayed, and what 
its punis^ijfeent ought to be. It can not say what the varied 
principles and objects of the divine administration are, and con- 
sequently it can not decide whether eternal punishment is in 
accordance with these principles or likely to subserve these 
objects. It can not decide whether eternal punishment is or 
8 not likely to promote the highest good of the largest number 
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of God^s creatures, rational or irrational ; nor can it say wlietUor 
eternal punishment is not the necessary and inevitable conse- 
quence of that daring course of impiety which is said to 
terminate in it. It is plainly not in possession of the facts of 
the case ; and theroforo it has no conceivablo right to pronounce 
a sentence of condemnation against the doctrine in question. 
Its business is calmly to enquire whether the doctrine is one 
of those truths which God has boon pleased to reveal for our 
guidance ; and, when convinced of tlio sanction of Tlis Revela- 
tion to it, to accept it' as one of the unalterable articles of its 
creed. All this may bo predicated of tlio other peculiar doc- ^ 
trines of Christianity, the doctrine of the incarnation, the atone- 
ment, regeneration, SiC. Conscience has no business to sit 
in judgment on these doctrines, — ^it has only to ascertain whether 
they are revealed, and accept them when convinced by inde- 
pendent lines of evidence that they are revealed. And so when, 
in the name of conscience, an attempt is made to bring these 
doctrines into disrepute, or to hold them up us inconsistent with 
the eternal principles of rectitude, we can hot help stigmatizing 
that attempt as unphilosophical, unreasonable and absurd. 
Conscience in its own province may be regarded as an arbiter, 
reliable on the whole though by no means infallible ; but out 
of its province it is no guide at all. To cause it to sit in judg- 
ment on the truths of revelation, or to place its feeble voice 
in antagonism to those truths, indicates a lamentable misconcep- 
tion of its nature and functions. 

Now let us come to the second of the two dogmas to which 
Mr. Lecky gives prominence in his entertaining, though very 
one-sided. History of Rationalism in Europe. Theology, he 
maintains,-* is a progressive science, and subject to the law of 
development which regulates the progress of the other sciences. 
This assertion is true to some extent, but untrue as regards 
themainobjectwhioh.it is intended to prove subservient to. 
Bishop Butler, in a well-known and oft quoted passage, repre- 
sents theology as a progressive science, one subject to a law 
of development similar to that which regulates the progress of‘, 
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say, anatomy or chemistry. The Bible is the great source of 
theology, as nature is the great source of scientific knowledge. 
But the Bible must be correctly interpreted ere its truths can 
be gleaned and arranged into a system of theology ; and the 
science of Scripture hermeneutics or exegesis has been, and is a pro- 
gressive soienco. Of late, this science has received a mighty impetus 
from the energy and enthusiasm with which the languages associa- 
ted with the sacred volume have been studied and mastered, and the 
stores of ancient history have been enquired into and availed of. 
But who can stand up and say that this science, the science in 
plain English of Scripture interpretation, has reached its zenith 
of development ? Who will assure us that this science will not 
in future dig out of this inexhaustible mine of revealed truth 
many precious gems of the very existence of which we are ignor- 
ant, as it has in our day brought out many of the very existence 
of which our forefathers were ignorant ?. Who will assure us 
that this science will not load our posterity to see the weakness 
of many of the positions maintained by us, as it has led us to see 
the untonabloness of many of those maintained by our forefathers 
when it was in a state of infancy? The Bible is an inexhaustible 
repertory of religious truth just as nature is an inexhaustible 
repertory of scientific truth. And just as human science is to go 
on bringing, with more and more dexterity and thoroughness, 
new truths from the storehouse of nature, theology under the 
guidance of the comparatively new science of Scripture her- 
meneutics will go on evolving more and more skilfully new truths 
out of the store-house of revelation. But as some of the prin- 
ciples of science are unalterably fixed, so some of the principles of 
theology are unalterably fixed. These fundamentals will remain 
unchanged through all the mutations through which the scienee 
of theologj^^ may pass under the guidance of that interpretation 
which, as it depends on our progressive knowledge of ancient 
times and ancient languages, can not but be progressive. 

In this sense theology is a progressive soienco. But it 
ought to be borne in mind that theology is not a progressive 
science in the sense in which Mr. Leoky and the champions of 
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Rationalism represent it as such. Theology does not, and will 
not, ontgrow or overrido the revelation embodied in the Old and 
New Testaments. Theology is to be evolved out of this Revela- 
tion, not in spite of it, is to assume forms in accord with, not 
antagonistic to, its spirit and letter. The advocates of Rationalism 
look upon the Blbl(3 as an old fashioned book containing some 
gems of truth indeed, but presenting them under what may 
called a luxuriant outgrowth of mythology and fable, as well 
as of error in its various phases. It is in their opinion in no 
conceivable way fitted to occupy a unicpio position among the 
rcligious^books of the world. It resembles thorn in kind, if not 
in degree, and the facts and truths it brings forward must pass 
through a sifting process, such as will separate the wheat from 
the chalT, deposit the former in the garner of theology, and burn 
the latter with fii'o umpionchablo. Nor is the store-house of 
theology to be enriched- only by the precious jewels imbedded in 
the venerable but by no means unexceptionable body of literature 
it presents. The other religious books of the world must bo ex- 
amined and sifted, and so compelled to contribute their quota 
towards its adornment. Then the arcana of nature and the facts 
of human consciousness must bo looked into and utilized ; and as 
this work is necessarily of a progressive stamp, theology must 
needs bo a progressive science. And though the glory of its future 
career may be sooner conceived than described, the progress it 
has already made is of the most praiseworthy stamp. It has ex- 
ploded the superstitions associated with the pure morality taught 
by Christ, has delivered the world from its monstrous belief in 
the supernatural, has set forth the ridiculous nature of the 
current idea of a superintending providence, has thrown the 
Creator inter the back ground, and has led men to cast aside prayer 
as an old garment, and look up to a number of hard, unfeeling 
laws as their guide through life, their hope in the hour of death 
and their portion for over ! These are the present triumphs of 
progressive theology, and they are glorious enough to foreshadow 
the period when the popular idea of God, which has been con- 
descendingly allowed to remain shorn of its vitality, will be 
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thrown overboard as unworthy of an age of scientific enlighten- 
ment. We need not add that our heartfelt prayer is, that 
theology may nqt in this sense be a progressive science. Its 
mine is the Bible, as tlie mine of science is nature ; and all prin- 
ciples inconsistent with the Bible are ftilse, as all doctrines in- 
consistent with nature are scientifically absurd. 

Our Brahnio friends assert that the insuperable difficulties 
associated with the correct interpretation of the Bible render the 
Eevelation embodied in it almost nugatory. There are different 
schools of interpretation, and doctrines diverse and even antipo- 
dal are promulgated by them. How are we to separate the true 
doctrines from the false, and so construct a bo<ly of theology in 
harmony with the facts and principles of the Revelation which 
it is so very difficult to interpret correctly ? This argument is 
based upon a fallacy, m., that of supposing that it is very diffi. 
cult to interpret correctly the facts and truths of the Bible which 
have reference to human salvation. There are certainly passages 
in the Bible which transcend human comprehension, — there are 
heights inaccessible and depths unfathomable within this won- 
derful book. But the truths which appertain to human salvation 
are so clearly, and in such varieties of ways, unfolded and eluci- 
dated that he that runs may read. And regarding these truths 
there has been no difficulty of interpretation leading to a serious 
diversity of opinion in the Church. All its sections, almost with- 
out exception, have from the very beginning held the doctrines 
of human depravity, redemption by tlie Lord JTesus Christ, and 
regeneration by tho Holy Ghost as life. There certainly has 
been a diversity of opinion in tbe Churcli as regards the non- 
essentials, called tho adiyfp/iora in Luther’s time, but all its sections, 
though b^t too prone to be at loggerheads with one another, have 
vied with one another in upholding the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, that is those facts and truths in connection with it on 
which Ulan’s salvation from the power and punishment of sin 
hinges. 

We cannot conclude this hasty scrawl’^ without pointing 
out the essential distinction between theology and human soienoe. 
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They diffor as regards the sources from which they are respect- 
ively derived, the methods utilized in their elaboration, and the 
objects which they respect ively subserve. The source of tlieo** 
logy is the Bible, while that of luimaii soieuico is nature. The 
facts and ideas of theology arc scattered in the volume of reve- 
lation, while the facts and id<;as of human science are scattered 
in the volume of creation. Tlicology properly so-called must 
be evolved from tlio Bible, not from the store-house of nature or 
the facts of human consciousness, nor from the so-called reli- 
gious books of the world. Nature ecvlainly presents some 
glimmerings of theological Irutli. So does tho inner conscious- 
ii(?ss of man, and so do tlio almost inmimcrablo imitations of 
that revelation, which lias coino down to us from tho days of 
Adain first in tho sliape of iincoiiain oral traditions, and ulti- 
mately in tho shape of reliable written documents -which beai; 
marks of a divine origin on their face. But those glimmerings 
of religious truth, valuable though they doubtless are, are eclipsed 
by tho facts narrated and tho ideas revealed in Holy Writ, by, in 
short, tlio facta and ideas which are the materials to bo made 
use of ill the construction of a symmetrical body of divi- 
nity. The mctliod to be utilized in the elaboration of wliat may 
be called a correct standard of theology is Baconian, but in its 
details it differs very much from that utilized in the construction 
of tho imposing superstructure of human science. Tho object of 
theology is the salvation of the human soul dead in trespasses 
and sins. Theology begins where science ends, makes man, 
brought by science up to a glorious stage of improvement, a 
child of God, a citizen of heaven, an heir of glory, and a joint-heir 
with Him, jvho is the Way, the Truth and tho Life, and around 
whose mysterious Manhood the entire soionco of divinity 
clusters. 


2 



THE WONDEES OF EGYPT. 


The monuments of Egypt are perhaps more ancient, and 
certainly far more wonderful, than those of Babylon and 
Nineveh. Herodotus, who had travelled through many lands, 
has left on record the remark that ‘Egypt has more wonders than 
any other country, and exhibits Avorks greater than can be describ- 
ed in comparison with all other regions.’ Of these works the grand- 
est and most gigantio remains, apart from the pyramids, are 
those to be seen at Thebes, of the earliest history of which 
however nothing whatever is known to us. It has been calcu- 
lated by an examination of the deposits of the Nile that Thebes 
was probably founded some three thousand years before Christ, 
that is, between six and seven hundred years before the deluge. 
If this really was so the city must have been older than the sister- 
cities of Assyria ; but it would perhaps be more correct to assume 
that it was contemporaneous with them, or founded like them a 
short while after the deluge. All that has been recorded histori- 
cally is that it was selected as the seat of empire by Busiris II, 
and that the most magnificent edifices in it wore raised by the 
sovereigns named Osymandyas or Osertesen I, the Thothmeses I 
and III, and Sesostris, 

Homer calls Tliebes ‘Ileoatompylus,’ or having a hundred 
gates, which Diodorus exidains is to be understood as implying 
a plurality of gates, and not a definite number. It is doubtful 
however, if Thebes ever had any surrounding walls ; there are 
no remains of any at present; and if there were no walls there 
could have been no gates, and the expression ‘ hundred gates> 
would, in;that case, simply imply considerable size and power, 
the proofe of which are abundant. The circumference of the city 
is usually taken at from twenty-five to thirty miles. Its length 
according to Diodorus was sixteen and a half miles ; but the more 
probable estimate of Strabo reduces it to eight miles only. All 
the buildings in it were of stone, and the remains yet seen attest 
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that they wore larger, more solid, more impressive, and in ono 
sense more magnificent, than oven the edifices of Greece and 
Rome. No people, ancient or modern, seem ever to have attempt- 
ed the art of architecture on a suhliinor and grander scale than 
the Egyptians were able to achieve. 

Thebes stood on both sides of the Nile, as Babylon did on 
both sides of the Euphrates, but without being connected by a 
bridge or tunnel, which the breadth and impotuousity of the 
Nile did not permit. Some wiiters hold that tho city proper 
occupied tho eastern bank of tho river, wliilo its suburbs occu- 
pied the western bank ; but this is more assumption. The re- 
mains of tho city are seen difiused along both banks of tho river 
for about throe leagues in length, and reach east and west to tho 
mountains, which gives thorn a breadth of about two leagues and 
a half. This accords to tho entire site a circumforenco of more 
than thirty miles, and tlio extent of tho city in its most flourish- 
ing period could hardly havo been less. Tlio <listant appearance 
of the ruins is not very imposing, as it presents a forest-like 
assemblage of temples, columns, obelisks, and colossi, which 
cannot be fully appreciated except on nearer inspection. The 
impression on coming up to thorn, it is said, is that you cuter a 
city of giants, deserted by them after a prolonged conflict either 
among themselves or with other giants, the ruius of their vast 
edifices remaining as tho only proofs of their existence. The 
remains are divided into four distinct groups, represented by the 
modern villages named Uksor and Karnak on tho eastern bank 
of the river, and Gournou and Medinet-Haboo on its western 
bank ; but they are not wholly confined to them. In tact some 
of the most magnificent ruins . on the western side lie midway 
between til's villages last named. 

The only great Egyptian building of which a detailed ac- 
count has been given by any of tho ancients, is tho palace of 
Osymandyas, the desoriber of which is Diodorus, who is gener- 
ally held to be an untrustworthy authority. It is probable liow- 
ever that he saw the structure ho was trying to describe, and 
hough the description cannot now bo verified in every rospoof, 
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the circumstances he mentions would not he iraposslhlo or impro- 
bable of any of the great temples yet to bo seen, or of tlie tombs 
of the kings among the mountains. The monument Diodorus 
saw was thirteen stadia in circumference, and surrounded by 
walls 24 feet in thickness and 68 higli ; and the richness and 
workmanship of its ornaments corresponded with tho size and 
majesty of tho building. Tho entrance into it was by a vesti- 
bule of coloured stones 200 feet long and 68 high, and from this 
vestibule a square peristyle, or rango of columns, was reached? 
each side of which was 400 foot in length. Animals 24 feet 
high, out from blocks of granite, served as columns to support 
the ceiling, which was composed of marble slabs 27 feet square, 
and embellished by golden stars glittering on a ground of azure. 
Beyond the peristyle was another entrance, and after that a se- 
cond vestibule built like tho first. At the doorway hero were 
three statues, tho principal of which represented Osymandyas 
himself, the colossus bearing tho oft-quoted inscription : ‘ I am 
Osymandyas, king of kings ! Ue who would comprohond my 
greatness and where I rest, let him surpass or d'ostroy my works.^ 
After this portico was a peristyle more beautiful than tho first, 
on tho stones of which w'oro engraved the wars of Osymandyas, 
and other paintings of great beauty. In tho centre of the peris- 
tyle, where the roof was open, there wus an altar erected of a 
single stone of niarvollous bulk and oxquisitj workuiauship. 
The peristyle led to an edifice 200 foot square, the roof of which 
was supported by high columns. Here several figures carved 
in wood represented an assembly of judges, their president being 
seated with a pile of books at his feet, and the figure of Truth, 
with his eyes shut (to denote the impartiality of justice) suspend- 
ed on his breast. On the summit of the monument was placed 
a circle ojt^- gold one cubit thick and 365 cubics in circumference, 
each cubit corresponding to a day of tho year ; and on it was 
engraved the rising and the setting of the stars of the day, 
Diodorus saw the monument standing, but stripped of its silver, 
gold, ivory, and preoious stones. His description does not fit 
e^i^actly any building now extant, but it is supposed to refer to 
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the Momnouium of English travellers, which will bo presently 
described. 

The chief ruins to notice are the groat temples dedicated to 
Ammon or Jupiter, situated at Uksor, Karnak, Gournou, and 
itodiiict-IIaboo. All these buildings have been regarded by some 
writers rather as tho remains of palaces than of temples, and 
there is no doubt that they partake of a double character, owing 
j)rohahly to the kingly and priestly oillcos liaviiig been united 
in l^gypt, as tliey were in Assyria. Tho tomplo at Uksor is a long 
building, but not built after ono single plan, being divided into 
three parts wlilch occupy throe dllloront sites. It is smaller 
tluin the chief huilclii\g at Karnak, hut is in better preservation. 
It has a stately coloriiiado on tlie river-sido, while tho inland 
approach to it is by a gateway 200 feet in front and liaving at 
taeli side of it a granite statue buried up to tho middle of the 
arms, the statues again having in their front two almost per- 
fect obelisks of rose-coloured granite. That tho portal is not 
oil tho river-side is accounted for by tho temple itself being but 
an adjunct to tho great temple at Karnak, from wliich a long 
avenue of sphinxes terminates at its very entrance. The wings 
of tho portal are covered with sculptures ropi’eseiiting scenes of 
war. Of the three courts of tho temple tlie first is surrounded 
by a double row of columns, the capitals of wliich are of tho 
papyrus-hud form. Tho second court is not distinguishable at 
present for anything hut a magnificent avenue of fourteen 
columns, each of which is J 1 feet in diameter and has a capital 
resembling the boll-shaped papyrus flower. Behind this is tho 
third court, also much ruined, which has a double row of 
columns on each side, and at its end a portico supported by 
columns foinr deep. 

The temple at Ivumak is of much larger dimensions than 
that at Uksor, and in fact consists rather of a collection of tem- 
ples than of ono temjile only. The position of the group is 
inland, it being situated at a distance of about half a mile from 
the river. The approaches to it ore twelve in number, tho 
chief front being turned towards tho Nile, with which it was 
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connected by an alley of colossal crio- sphinxes, or figures having 
the heads of rams witli the bodies of lions, at the termination of 
which there was a fliglit of steps leading down to the water’s 
edge. The portal is 360 feet wide ; but it was never sculptured, 
nor its surface smoothed. The court it leads to is 275 feet long 
and 329 broad, tlie peculiarity of lesser length than breadth* being 
very common in Egypt. On each side of the court is a gallery 
with a single row of columns, while a double colonnade forms an 
avenue from its entrance to that of tho saloon or hypostylo hall 
beyond it, tho most magnificent relic to be seen at Karnak, and 
the grandest work of its class in Thebes, This hall is nO feet 
long and 340 broad, and its roof, composed of unhewn blocks 
of stone, is supported by 134 pillars, some of them 70 feet high 
and 12 in diameter, arranged in nine parallel rows, the greater 
columns forming an avenue through the midst of the building 
from the entrance, while the rest are arranged near togetlior on 
each side. In common almost with every other hall in Egypt 
the edifice is lighted from tho roof, by tho central portion of the 
avenue being higher than its other parts and pierced with openings 
on both sides. The effect is surprisingly grand, and is enhanced 
by the masonry of tho columns and the walls being ornamented 
with sculptures, most of which commemorate tho greatness and 
power of Sesostris. The back of tho hall is formed by two propyla, 
or porches, one after another, in tho midst of which stood two 
magnificent obelisks of red granite, ono of which is now in frag- 
ments. Beyond these obelisks is the chiof sanctuary, made 
almost entirely of granite and divided into two apartments — 
apparently a comparatively new building standing in tho place 
of one probably destroyed by some ruthless conqueror. After 
this comes the great temple, which was the chief scat of tho 
worship of A^^mon, the principal entrance to which is towards 
the south, so that it almost exactly faces the entrance to the 
temple of TJksor. It is reached by passing through two superb 
galleries, one of them known as the gallery of rams ; while 

* We undefstaDd Ungth here to mean the distance from to end^ and 
hr^th the distance from 9xde to side. 
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another avenue of rams, almost uninjuretl, stands in front of the 
building. The court of tho temple has a double row of columns 
on eacli side, at tlio end of whicli are a liall supported by eight 
columns and many small chambers. The minor temples and 
other buildings at Kiirnak are all more or loss in ruins ; but 
some of thorn bear traces of having been very beautiful in the 
past. The asscmblago of ruins at tho spot is altogether exceed- 
ingly imposing, and travellers alPirm that no adequate descrip- 
tion of it can be given in words. There is nothing like the 
collection, tlicy say, in any part of tho world. 

At Gournou, on tho western side, tliero is first a small 
temple remarkable for its great antiquity, wliicli is stamped on 
its very appearanoo. A portico, originally supported by ten 
columns, extended along llio wliole length of this building, which 
contained two halls and several chambers, of which the ruins 
only are now seen. Neither sphinxes, nor obelisks, nor propyla 
are hero met with, and lienee some writers consider the building 
to have been a private one, perhaps the residence of some 
grandee of the state, A more prominent object hero is the 
building known as the Memnoniura, situated on tho edge of the 
Libyan desert, and believed to bo tho same with tho tomb of 
Osymandyas. A propylon 2*25 feet wide forms tho front of 
this edifice, through the portal of whicli a spacious court is 
entered 142 feet in length and 180 in breadth. In tho midst 
of this court was the largest figure ever raised by tho Egyptians — 
the statuo of Osymandyas, which was GO feet in heiglit, and is 
said to have weighed 887 tons. Tliis colossus was made of one 
block of rose-colored granite. It is said to have been broken 
into pieces by Oambysos, probably on account of tho vaunting 
inscription^i. Diodorus says it bore, inviting a comparison of 
the greatness of Osymandyas with that of others, who were 
defied to equal or destroy his works. Tho head, one foot, 
and one hand still remain, and tho fore-finger of tho hand is 
nearly four feet in length. The throne of Osymandyas was in 
the second court, which is 140 foot long and 170 broad, and has 
a double colonnade at the front, all the columns haying capitals 
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of papjTus-bud form, except some which are square pillars with 
caryatides of Osiris in front of them* Next to this court is a 
hypostylo hall, which forms the most admirable part of the 
temple, and within which forty-eight columns were arranged in 
eight longitudinal rows, of which seven or eiglit are yet standing. 
The elegance of form and the adjustment of tlie proportions of 
those columns have been particularly praised, and they are held 
to be the most beautiful structures of their kind in Egypt. The 
walls of the entire building are covered w'ith sculptures, 
which are mainly historical. There is another remarkable ruin 
hero — a chamber with an astronomical coiling, one of the most 
precious seientlfio records of very ancient times. This was per- 
haps the azure ceiling described by Diodorus as embollishod by 
golden stars, though the description in other respects does not 
correspond. 

At a distance of loss than half a mile from the Momnonium 
was another temple, wlilch has been complotly destroyed, and 
in front of this was a field of colossi, almost all tlio figures in 
wdiich havo been thrown down. Two of those figures were 
seated, one being smaller than the other ; and the larger of 
them was believed to bo the speaking statue of Momnon, which 
is said to havo sent fortli harmonious sounds onco every morning 
on being first touched by the rays of the sun. The circum- 
stance was not doubted by the ancients, many of whom had tested 
the truth of it personally. Among these the most sceptical was 
Strabo, who says that ho did lioar a sound on the spot at about 
six in the morning, but was uncertain whether it proceeded from 
the base or the colossus, or was produced by some person present. 
Tlie cause of the sound has since been attempted to be accounted 
for. In the lap of the statue a stone was found which on being 
struck emitted a metallic sound, not unlike the snapping of a 
harp or Ijite string. How it was worked is a mere matter of 
inference, it being supposed that it was accessible to the priests 
from within the hollow of the colossus. The colossus has now a 
very shattered appearanoe. It was thrown down „ by an earth- 
quake, and has been much injured. 
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Tho group of buildings at Medinet-IIaboo includes two 
iomples and a palace ; but tlio smaller of the two temples has 
liotliing pcculitTr in it to noiico, except that it is now almost 
wholly in ruins. The larger toinplo must have been at one time 
a very magnificent edifice. The first propylou leading to it is 
about 200 feet wide, and the court behind it is 110 feet long and 
1'‘15 broad, and boars a colonnade on either side forming a gallery. 
The giillory on the right side eonsists of seven square pillars with 
the figures of deities carved in front of them, while that on tlio loft 
side coiisists of eight columns having capitals of papyrus-flower 
form, whieh affords a remarkahle, but not unploasing example 
of architect ural irregularity. A second pro pylon leads to a 
peristyle court wliu.'li is the finest part of the temple. It 
measures about i-JH foot in length and in breadth, and has a 
single coloiuuide at the front and on cither side, and a double 
oolouiiado at the end. The colonnade at the front and that 
facing it are formed of eight square pillars with caryatido figures 
of deities in Iroiii of thorn, while tlie other colonnades are formed 
cf tall columns with capitals of papyrus-bud shape. The whole 
of the temple is carved over with a mixture of historical and 
religious scidpturos ; and the impression made by tho enormous 
znasses of architocturo and thoir embellishments is ovorpoAVoring, 
and must have boon more so to the Egyptians Avho felt themselves in 
the presence of their gods. Tho palaco adjoining the two 
temples is particularly remarkable as differing in its construction 
and purpose from every otlier ancient monument in Egypt. It 
is two-storied, and contains many saloons and apartments, and 
its position is such as to command a view, not only of all tho 
monuments of Medinet-Haboo, but of those on tlio other side of 
tho Nile, It is also distinguished by three toAvers, one on each 
side of its court and the third at the end of it, and the walls of 
tho chanfoers are freely sculptured, the subjects represented 
differing from tliose to be seen in the temples in this that they 
are not wholly historical and religious, but are largely inter- 
mixed with scenes of domestic life. 

A long winding valley, called tho Babun-el-Moluk, com- 
3 
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menciug from behind the ancient temple at Gournou, leads up to 
the Libyan mountains, and at the extremity of it are the 
Bepulchres of the ancient kings. They are cut in the freestone 
rock, and are composed of extensive galleries richly ornamented 
and having many lateral chambers. The sepulchres discovered, 
aro twenty or twenty-ouo in number, besides which there aro 
tour in the western valley. Their plans are very similar ; but 
they differ greatly in extent. The paintings and sculptures in 
them are remarkablo for the manner in which they illustrate 
llio religion of Egypt, and also for tho beauty of their execution 
The most conspicuous of these receptacles has an astronomical 
coiling, very like the one referred to among the ruins at 
Gournou. Bolzoni also found here a sarcophagus of the purest 
alabaster, nine feet and nine inches long, and five feet and seven 
inches broad, which has been removed to tho Soane Museum 
in London. It is only two inches thick, and therefore trans- 
parent when a light is hold within it; and it is minutely 
sculptured, both Avithout and within. 

Besides the tombs of the kings there aro those of the queens 
at another end of tho valley, those being similar to tlie others in 
design though neither so largo nor so well-preserved. There aro 
also tho private tombs all along tho mountain-chain where it 
approaches nearest to Gournou and Medinet-IIaboo ; and those 
are excavated in tiers one above another, tho lowest being tho 
tombs of the richer classes, and those higher up the tombs of tho 
poorer classes. In all those receptacles aro deposited the remains 
of tho dead mummified according to Egyptian practice, those of 
the higher classes being buried in cases, while those of tho lower 
classes are placed without any covering. Many of theso tombs 
are decorated with pictures of domestic and social life, besides 
which alongside of tho mummies have been found historical rolls 
of papyy^ furnishing information of diverse kinds. 

Briefly recapitulated, tho ruins of Thebes commence and 
terminate with two race-courses, the smaller of which stood on 
the eastern and the larger on the western side. Starting from 
the former the first building northward is the temple or palace 
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of Uksor, wlienco there is a long alley of sphinxes load- 
ing to Karnak. There is next an alley of colossal rams, 
after wliicli come the several temples of Karnak and the 
great Hall of Columns, and then the northern entrance, which is 
tlio main ontrauco to Karnak. Crossing over from this place to 
the western side are found first tlie ruins at Gouruou, then an 
alley of spliinxos loading towards the tomhs of tlio kings, then 
tlio sepulchre of Osymaiidyas, now known as the iromuoiiium, 
then the held of Colossi, after winch comes Mio chief temple at 
Mcdinet-llaboo, followed hy a two-storied [udiic(.» and a smaller 
temple called hj^somo writers a pavilion, llie ruins being finally 
hoinided by the larger race-course, which was surroninh'd by an 
onclosuro uow ropresoiitod by hills, among wliidi thiity-nine gates 
can yet be distinguished. Apart from tliesi.5 l.licro are the cata- 
combs to the west of (Journou and immediately to the iioiih of 
the alloy of sphinxes leading therefrom, and tlio tombs of the- 
kings and rpioons iu tlio Libyan mountains. In neither the 
eastern, nor western division of the city aro any traces of private 
liousos to bo seen. It is supposed that all the space Lotwocii tlio 
ruins on the eastern side and tho Arabian mountaiu-ohaiu was 
occupied by tb cm, but that being made of perishablo metcrials 
like tlio private houses iu Nineveh and Babylon, all vestiges of 
them have disappeared. 

The ruins of Thebes aro probably tho most ancient in the* 
world, but those of Memphis look much older. Memphis has tho 
reputation of having been originally built by Menos, while 
Thebes was founded by Busiris II, a later sovereign. But 
Memphis did not rise to greatness till after Thebes, thn-t is, till 
the time of TJchoroiis, its second founder, who, on tho division of 
tho country, made it the capital of Middle Egypt. In this position 
it was kuowii in history as the great rival of Thebes, and as such 
contained^several buildings of rare excellence. The first king, 
Menes, is said to have built tho temple of Phthah or Vulcan, 
which, Herodotus says, was vast and well-worthy of mention, 
and which was long regarded as the chief temple of the city. 
Tho other important edifices in it were tho temples dedicated to 
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Osiris and Serapis. The remains of these buildings are now 
very scanty, mainly because they were brick-built, and also 
because the position of the city near the Delta exposed it for ages 
to the viclence of the several invaders of Egypt, and to 
its being used as a quarry. In the twelfth century the ruins 
were described as being ‘so wonderful as to confound the 
reflecting,’ and ‘such as the most elocpioiit could not dosoribe. 
Their site, which was at one time disputed, has since been 
traced to tlio little village of Metnihenny, wliicli lies at a short 
distance from the pyramids, concealed in a thicket of palm 
trees. Gibbon gives Memphis a circumference of 1 50 furlongs? 
and in the twelfth century tlie ruins are said to have extended 
over half a day’s journey in every direction. Even now they are 
spread over a fairly extensive area ; but tiiero is nothing remark- 
able in thorn at present, all that is seem being some heaps of 
rubbish interspersed with blocks of granite and broken bits of 
columns, statues, and obelisks. The largest of the mounds encloses 
an oblong area of 800 yards from north to south, aud 400 yards 
from cast to west. All the ruins beyond it are fragments only. 

Middle Egypt was also famous for its obelisks, pyramids, 
the labyrinth, and lake Mooris. Of these tlie last is said by 
Herodotus to have been the most wonderful and the most useful 
of Egyptian works. It was excavated to regulate tlie inunda- 
tions of the Nile, a too great or too little rise of the waters being 
equally fatal to the laud. The circumference of it was above 
3,600 stadia, and it was 300 foot deep. Herodotus believed it to 
have been excavated by the hand of man, and gave a reason for 
his belief. He said that in the middle of the lake there were 
two pjrramids 300 feet above aud 300 feet below the water, that 
is, having the same foundation as the base of the lake, from 
which ho inferred that they mu^t have been erected before the 
cavity filled up with water. If this lake be identical with 
the Birlcet-el-ICerown of present times, it may safely he assumed 
that it was a natural, not an artificial lake, though possibly 
considerably improved by the hand of man. There are no remains 
of the pyramids in it. If they really existed they probably stood 
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Oil tlio island to be seen in the middle of the lake. Wo must 
mention, however, that according to the researches of M. Linant, 
a French Engineer, lake Mrcris was not a lake at all but a broad 
canal, the basin of which is traceable, ho says, in the Fayoum. 
Be that as it may, it wtis not the lake that was so wonderful 
as tho canal more than four leagues long and 50 foot broad, 
and provided with locks and sluices, by which water was brought 
to tho lake from the Nile. Tho water in lake Mcoris did not 
spring from tho soil, for that was excessively diy. It was con- 
voyed through tho channel still known as the ].iahr Youssouf> 
wliich runs j^arallol to tho Nile, and for six months llowcd into 
tlie lake, and for the other six out of it. 'J'lio advantage derived 
from the arrangomcnt was not imaginary ; it cimbhul tlio ancient 
h]gy ]»tians to irrigate 870,000 acres of land whore 05,000 acres 
only are now ciiltivjitcd, 

Tho labyrinth stood on the soullieni extremity of lako 
Mceris, a magnificent pile composed of twelve palaces com- 
municating witli each other. Fifteen liunOred rooms inters- 
persed with terraces were ranged round iwolvo Iialls, and dis- 
covered no outlet to those who entered them ; and there was 
precisely tho liko number of halls and rooms underground. 
AVhat tbo object of tho building was has not been explained. 
Tho place was called tlie Tower of Crocodiles, and lienee tho 
inference that tho building was mainly designed for tbo safe 
custody of those amphibious animals which were worshipped. 
Manotho makes out that it was tho tomb of irioris, or Ame- 
nemlia III, wliile otliers aro of opinion that it was a kind of 
council-liouso for the transaction of general business. Hero- 
dotus went through the ux>per rooms of tho building, and says 
that they surpassed all human works and presented a thousand 
occasions of wonder. Tho site of the building has been traced 
on the borders of tbo Birket-el-Korown, whore an indefinite 
plan of it could be made out up to 1843. What is seen there 
now is an area of about 600 foot strewed in all directions with 
columns, entablatures, and architraves. 

An obelisk is a quadrangular tapering spire, raised perpen- 
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dicularly ; and thoso of Egypt were covered with inscriptions 
and hieroglyphics. They were to be found almost in every 
jJaco of note in tho country on the eastern side of the Nile, 
and were valuable relics for their colossal size, simplicity of form, 
and beauty of sculptured decorations. Their beauty was too 
great, however, for them to bo left undisturbed on the sites tliey 
wore intended to grace. Romo, despairing to equal Egyptian 
art, removed the best number of them from the banks of tho 
Nile to those of the Tiber ; and tliose which Rome was unable 
to remove) are being taken away, one after another, by tho Eng- 
lish and the French. 

The pyramids of Egypt, which are only to be seen on tho 
west side of the Nile, are counted among tho wonders of the 
world for their size and solidity of structure, but have no sort of 
external ornament to distinguish them, and do not in any respect 
vie in magnificence with ruins like those at Karnak or tho Mem- 
nonium. Some a\ithors claim a very high antiquity for them, 
while otliers dispute that claim as strongly, though Herodo- 
tus’s account, which makes tho greatest and best of them 
about 900 years older than tho Christian era, may perhaps be 
held to bo generally accurate. They are understood to roprosent 
tho tombs of tho kings of Middle and Lower Egypt, and apparent- 
ly of other royal personages also, and form together a long 
clustering group extending along tho desert behind Memphis 
over about one degree of latitude. Tho most important on 
the score of fame and antiquity are those at Gizeli, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Memphis, and not far from Cairo, 
where there are throe largo pyramids and six smaller ones* 
Tho total number of pyramids throughout Egypt is nearly a 
hundred, excluding those which from tlieir pettier dimensions are 
not counted with tho rest. Most of these monuments are built of 
limestone^only four, including that which looks the tallest, being 
built of btick. The principle of their construction is thus ex- 
plained ; A rocky site being chosen for a pyramid a space was 
made smooth for it, leaving a slight eminence in tho centre to 
form a peg upon which it was to be fixed. Within tho rock, and 
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usually below the level of tlio future base, a sepulchral chamber 
was excavated, with a passage inclining downwards leading to it 
usually from the north. Upon this rock was first raised a 
modorato ma^^^s of masonry of noarl}' a cubic form, but having its 
four suloR inclined inwards. ITpon this a similar mass was pLacod, 
and around it other such masses, generally about half as wide. 
Tills ediilco could be enlarged or eoniph^tcd at any stage, at tlio 
wisli of tlio designer, as the completion would only require a 
small pyramidal structuro being raised at tbo top and tlio sides 
being filh'd in. It is presnmed lliaf wlion a king commenced his 
reign lie levelled the surface of the rock for llio pyramid ho 
wished to raiso to bis own memory, excavated tlio siquilcliral 
ebambor, and erected tlio first course of masonry wbieb served 
as the nucleus of tbo building. A course of ninsotiry was after- 
wards added every year to tlio height, and tho length of the lower 
range simultaneously iworcased in tho manner explained. AVlioii 
tho king died tho work of enlargement ceased, and tho casing was 
put on tlio pyramid, Ilorodotus was thereforo right when ho 
stated that tho pyramids were finished from the top downwards, 
though ho was not believed or understood. The height of each 
pyramid tlius represents tlie length of tlio reign of tho sovereign 
whoso name was commemorated by it. 

The highest of the pyramids is that eallod tlio pyramid of 
Cheops at Gizeh, which is com])oscd entirely of limestone, and 
tho next to it is the pyramid of Cephron, wliioh is built of brick. 
Tho latter looks tailor than the other from having been built 
on liiglier ground, but is in reality slightly sliortcr, the iircsont 
perpendicular height of one being 450 feet, and of tho other 447, 
both being liigher than St Peter’s at Korne. To tho cast of tho 
second pyramid is a singular moiiurnont, the Great Sphinx, 
a manheaded lion nearly 189 feet in length, hewn out of tho 
solid rock. The pyramid third in size is distinguislied by a 
beautiful coating of red granite, which is peculiar to it, tlio otlier 
pyramids being reveted only with limestone. All tho pyramids 
are four-sided, and in every case tho sides face tho four points 
of tho compass with an exactitude that indicates intimate 
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acquaintance with the laws of tlio magnet. A very small por- 
tion of the edifices is occupied by chambers and passages, the rest 
being solid masonry throughout. Much of their outer coveriug 
has since been torn off, as well as the casing- stones, and they 
accordingly now present a series of steps on the outside, by 
which tlioy can be ascended, though the ascent is necessarily 
fatiguing. The chambers within them are massive and gloomy : 
they were not iiiteuded for decoration, nor in fact to be opened 
out, and many of them are wholly plain ; though there are others 
both sculptured and decorated. Prom several of these have 
been extracted papyri, tablets, and paintings ; linen cloths of 
all textures, some of them very beautiful in fabric ; glass, glass- 
beads, enamelled porcelain idols, copper mirrors, leather and 
papyrus shoes, potter}^, and vases of diverse kinds. TIio space 
around those moiiumcuts is occupied by almost coimtloss tombs — • 
the tombs of the people, some of which are built of stone, while 
others are excavated in the rocks. 

Tlio pyramids are so colossal that their building has always 
boon held to be marvellous. It has been variously ascribed to 
Jins or Qonii, tho giants, and the Misraemites ; but there is not 
much reason to doubt tliat the iiionumcni s were raised by the 
natives of the soil, wlioover thoy were. One general impression is 
that they wore raised by slaves, or a people that was enslaved. 
<‘Wo are told of those pyramids,” says Voltaire ; ‘‘ but they are 
monuments of an enslaved people. Tho whole nation must have 
been sot to work on them, or those luisightly masses could never 
have been raised.” Tho supposition of tho French cynic may bo 
correct ; but another view of the case, also hypothetical, is 
entitled to consideration. What if the pyramids wore raised 
simply to find occupation for the poorer classes in times of 
distress ? They were not built all at once ; each structure rose 
step b^^^ep, and was made by artificers employed year by year, 
possibly during periods of inundations, which in Egypt were 
constant, and when the people would necessarily find no agri- 
cultural employments to occupy them. Why not regard them 
then as absolutely nothing but relief-works on a monster scale, 
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II scalo commoiisu'iMto y» illi tlio greatness of the people ? Among 
tlio in.sm’ptious of Osortasoii I occurs the following proud vaunt : 

There was not any lauiiiio iu luy days, and no hunger under 
iny govcriiiuoMl.’' is i(: too mucli to assume 111 i!: tliis iiunuiuity 
from disfre-;^ was soi.-moil hy lus lindiiig .snilahlo work for liis 
[)Cu))lv> r’ 

The vestiges ill h)\ver .Mgypt are iiieousiderahlo. The two 
most aiieiout cities in it were Sais ainl Heliopolis, iho first a royal 
I’csidiMieo, tlic soo md the cJiief seat, of lOgypiian h)arrung. Of 
tlie ioniiertlio only remains now consist of soine Ljfty mounds 
and fiagmouts of massive walls made (d' crude brick. 'Diero was 


a great temple iu it tlodii'alod to the worship of Noith, or 
Alheme, but not even tlio nans of it can imw be traced. Similar- 
ly, Heliopolis was liimous for its ioinplo of Iti, or the Sun, whieh 
had an avenue of sphinxes, and was adorned liy several obelisks ; 
but no ruiiis':.are imjw to bo seen in it ])oyoud a solitary obelisk 
an<l crudo brick ridges, tlio remnants of a broken wall. Tlio tom- 
pl (3 of Ua wuis (lie niost e,olobrated To/c of the Egyptian priests, 
and at the i imo of Strabo the apartments w^ere^ still shown where 
1 Mato and Eudoxus had aecpiirod their kuowlodgo of Egyptian 
pliilosopliy, v. 

The genius of the Egyptians for architocturo is undisputed, 
for the AvondrQus asscmblago of ruins yet extant at Thebes ren- 
ders it jinpossible to dispute it. Even iu Egypt the first build- 
ings were mada^of unbaked brick, the omployiiieut of stone being 
an after- thought that arose when the art of working on tlie 
harder n;atorials w''as acfj[uircd. This is ostablisluid by an exa- 


iijiinatio,n pf tlie J^uiiis of Moiujiliis, Sais, and Heliopolis, which are 
niai lily represent ^d by mounds of brick and rubbish. The site 
of Tliebes'was seiected apparently after the art of hewing stones 
was learnt, ^.aud fixed at a point whore the ranges of calcareous 
hills appfoaelied Icacli other. The trade of inner Africa was 
' carried by o^ravMi routes passing across the desert, and the 
particular site of Thebes was well-suited for the rendezvous of the 
caravans engaged iu drawing out the produce of the interior 


and in 'vith whatever it stood in need of The 

, ■ i 4 
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mountains near the place, particularly about Syono, form a con- 
necting link between chalk and granite, and are of all colours — 
gray, yellow, and white, with veins of rose and bright pink, 
and they furnished the best possible materials for raising the 
first city of stone. In Upper Egypt there is no wood fit for 
building, or even for burning, and building with stone was 
therefore a necessity. It is supposed that the erection of Thebes 
was undertaken immediately after the expulsion of the Hyksos 
from Egypt, though of course the buildings wore not — as both 
their extent and their plans attest — raised or completed at one 
time. Long periods, centuries often, must have elapsed between 
the commencement and completion of many of thorn. Sesostris has 
the credit of having raised the largest number ; but wo know that 
several of his predecessors, and among others Aahmes and the 
Thothmeses I and III, distinguished themselves 'similarly almost 
to an equal extent. The reign of Sesostris was the Augustan age 
of Egypt, when, while the arms of Egypt were carried farthest 
in every direction, the arts attained a degree of perfection which 
was not afterwanls sui’passed. To it, therefore, everything great 
and lasting has been freely assigned; but the actual completion of 
Thebes must have occupied the attention of a dozen great sover- 
eigns at least, both before and after the era of Sesostris. 

Our description of the ruins of Thebes is necessarily brief, and 
conveys but a faint picture of their actual greatness ; they are 
really so great that nothing like them is to be seen in any other 
pkrt of the world. The Egyptians had no models to imitate, but 
have left models behind them which have nowhere been equalled. 
They sought the production of an astounding ideal, and did not 
miss in finding it. Without referring to the p3rramids, the im- 
mensity of their designs will bo understood from the fact that the 
Hall of Columns at K&rnak is so stupendous that the largest 
church England, St. Paul’s excepted, would stand within it 
with e&se if some Arabian Night’s genii were to transport it 
thither bodily. All the buildings moreover are as solid as they 
are extensive. There is neither brick nor wood to he seen 
in the nuns, everything being of stone. Consider then, the 
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quantity of stouo that liad to bo amassed to construct them ! 
The largest colossus, wo have said, was 887 tons in weight. 
Wo cannot easily suggest the means adopted for its transport 
from Syeno to Thebes, a distance of 138 miles, and there wore 
monoliths still heavier than the colossus, all mado of single 
blocks of stone. All these must have been floated down the 
Nile ; and it is not possible, with such facts before us, to deny 
to the Egyptians the possession of tho higliest mechanical skill. 
The ovidenees of the possession of scientific skill are equally 
conclusive. In tho pavilion at Modinet-IIaboo some of the 
chambers were arched with stone, as is shown by tho devices 
on the upper part of their walls which roprosent tho form of tho 
building. Traces of arches are also seen in tlio tombs, and, 
putting this and that together, it has been very precisely de- 
monstrated tliat tho construction of arches was understood in 
Egypt lUGvious to B. 0. 1500, as it was understood in Babylon 
from about B. C. 1300, and in Niuovoh from about B. C. 900* 
The Egyptians possessed also a knowledge of geometry and 
astronomy, and this is proved by tho geometrical form of tho 
pyramids, and tho astronomical uses which, it has been discovered, 
they wore mado to answer in their day, as well as by tho forms 
of tho temples and palaces which exhibit a wide and diversified 
use of circles, squares, and triangles. Wo liavo said besides 
that Plato came to tho temple of Ea to learn Egyptian philosophy, 
and read that Moses acquired his wisdom in Egypt, and Thales 
had no masters for tho sciences but tho Egyptian priests ; and 
no proofs beyond these can be required to vindicate the reputation 
for extensive knowledge which tho nation had secured. 

The sculptures in Thebes are so many and so various that 
they can here be referred to in general terms only. They are 
distinct in character, form, and analogy from those found in 
Nineveh, but like them afford unquestionable proofs of tho pro- 
gress made by the people, both mentally and socially. They tell 
explicitly what arts and inventions were known to them, and to 
what extent they wore known. Homer refers to tho opulence 
of the Egyptians, to their possession of gold, silver, ivory, and 
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prociouf? stones; tlio soiilptuix^s show liow those were worked' 
and to what uses tliey wore applied. Tho maniifacturo of linen' 
and cotton is also proved by them and from tlio mummy clothes 
extracted from tho tombs. Tho Egyptians had papyrus ai^d 
parchment to write upon, and the sculptures show that evcni 
tho poorer classes wrote, using wooden slabs for that purpose. 
Tho use of glass was known to them, and the blowpipe figures 
among the representations which liavo come down to us. Biif. 
what tho sculptures are most valuable for is . the amount of 
historical information they afford in regard to tho names, wars, 
and great deeds of tho sovereigns of tlio country, wlio never 
failed to inscribe on their walls whatever they desired should bo 
remembered. 

Tho great works of Egypt 'were erected during tho first 
period of her history, which terminated in 13.0. 525, with tho 
conquest of Cambyses. It is useless now' to speculate what ovoiits 
lost to history were connected wuth their construction. The first 
idea presented by them is tliat Tliobes and Memphis w^re, in 
their day, the capitals of an empire perhaps as powerful as Greeoo 
and Homo ever became ; and tho next is akin to it, namely, 
that their social and coiumorcial conneciioii w'Rli other couutrii.s 
must have boon very eonsiderable to produce the opulonco and 
interchange of ideas <‘lear]y readable on tho stones. Of tho 
vicissitudes undergone by them some records exist. They were 
Biiocessivoly devastated by tho Arabs, Ethiopians, and Assyrians, 
the last of whom the later Egyptians seem to have resembled 
most, both in their cfteminacy and in their admiration for tho 
ohaso, which, wo have observed already, has been wrongly regarded 
as a proof of national hardihood. .From tho attacks of these 
enemies tho Egyptians w'crc able to rally, but not Irom tlio out- 
rage inflicted on them by tho Persians, a nation of real warriors, 
at least at that ago. Cambyses triumphed over an inanimate 
people, anflt-’-tead a fitting lesson to their w'ant of spirit. lie not 
only pillaged the temples and earned oft‘ their gold, silver, and 
ivory ornaments, but actually broke down as much as he could 
of what he was unable to remove, not sparing even the colossi, 
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of whicli tlio biggest was reduced into iragiueuts. In moro 
recent times (lie (luarrel of tlio Piolomys coniidolod tlic deslruc- 
tioii ilic rorsians had left uufinislied, and thus were the labours 
of the giants (iniilly overthrown. JS. 


THE ntESENT TExNDENOIES OF I3UAUM01SM. 


The “Thoistio Anuuar’ for 1S78 brings the present ton- 
dencies of Brahmolsm into bold relief. Tlic writers, wlio liavo 
extended their patronage to tills hoi-honso system, have fellon 
into many gross mistakes in their glowing a(M:;onnts of its 
growth and dovelopmout ; but i.hey never stultlly lliemsolves 
more completely tlian wlieu iliey represent it as an “indigenous” 
movomontt lt« is not an indigenous movement growing out 
of oitlier the eurrciit traditions of tlio couulry or tho anthjTutios 
embalmed in its ancient Utoraturo, — a plant growing spoiita- 
uconsly out of tho soil and nourished by recolleetloiis and 
associations of a thoroughly luiental stamp. It is, on tho contrary > 
an exotie of an ac(a<lcntal typo nonrislicd by ideas cmsliriiiod in 
a questionable portion of tho literaiuvo of Christendom. Tho 
niovemout certainly sprung from wliat may Ijo called (ho 
,.rctrospectivo faitli of its founder, tho celebrated Uajali Ham 
Mohun Hoy; and for a time it remained indissolubly bound up 
-with some of tho most abstruso and daring speculations of our 
ancient philoso])licrs. But as an attempt to revive a s 3 ^stom, wliicli 
however well fillod it may bo to tickle tlio pride of philosophic 
thought, can never bo tlic religion of a largo number of human 
beings, it seemed a comploto failure, and its rapid dissolution was 
anticipated oven by its most ardent upholders. But when about 
to descend into the limbo of forgetfulness, it received a fresh im- 
petus from^'i quarter wlicnco no liolp could possibly bo obtained 
to impart life to a purely indigenous inovoment either in morals 
or in politics. Some attractive but misleading writings of Eu- 
ropean and American •infidels of an inferior stamp fell into the 
hands of some of the upholders of the dying system, and under 
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their iiifluonco it was completely metamorphosed, in so much that 
it entirely lost its indigenous cliaractcr, and became an exotic 
which had to be nourished by sap fetched from distant lands and 
strange peoples* The system, thus changed in its essence as well 
as in its external appendages, is the system to which the appella- 
tion of Brahmoism is given ; and its exotic character is so obvi- 
ous that the man who deliberately represents it as an indigenous 
movement of the native mind, may justly be represented as 
blind. The Theistic Annual alluded to sets forth the sources 
from which it has derived its very sap of life, its food and nourish- 
ment. The best papers in this pamphlet, the best thoughts, the 
best “meditations” and the best “prayers” are of foreign 
origin borrowed, but not originated, by our Brahmo friends. The 
paper on “ Belief in a Deity ” is certainly marked by ability and 
logical acumen, and it presents some arguments . in favor of the 
existence of a God suited to the requirements of the ago ; but it 
is the production of a foreign pen, and it moreover tlirows 
contempt on the intuitional theory of the Somnj by tracing our 
theistic belief to “ an inference from the universe.” The paper 
on “ Mystery of I^ain and Sin ” is also ably written, though one- 
sided, inasmuch as it fails to set forth the essential conneotlon 
between sin and pain, and inclines to the opinion advocated by 
Theodore Parker that vice is only virtue in the making ; but it is 
also a gift from one of the weUknown European upholders of the 
Somaj, The only discourse, which may bo represented as an in- 
digenous plant, is a declamation in the flowing but inaccurate 
stylo in vogue among our Brahmo friends. The jewels of thought 
glistening in the Meditations and l^rayers embodied are master- 
pieces of plagiarism, while the Reports — why the man, who can 
swallow the assertion of the Indian Mirrov that there are 900 (!) 
Somajes in India, when there are not so many or rather half the 
number of Brahmos, is the worthy whom they may gull ! The 
d&jinual id' question plainly shows that Brahmoism has hitherto 
been an exotic, fed and nourished by the writings which have 
emanated from a portion, and that by no means the most respect- 
able, of the infidel press of Europe and America. 
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The pamphlet, while it sets forth the fact that Brahmoism 
has hitherto been an offshoot of exotic modes of tlionght, indi- 
cates some of its fresh tendencies. It points out that reaction 
towards the literature of tlio country which is emphatically the 
newest of its ever-shifting phases of development. The causes 
of this retrospective gazo or back^vard move it is desirable to set 
forth. The form of infidelity from which Brahmoism has derived 
its energy and its vitality is held at a discount in the very places 
whoro its star was once on tlic ascendant, and in its present state 
of weakness and paralj^sis it can not uphold itself, far less the 
bantling it has generated and fed on tlie banks of the Ganges. 
The weakness of its position even in its palmy days has boon 
noticed, the fallacious character of the arguments behind which 
it has intrenched itself has been made manifest, tlio plagiarism 
and the mean tirtifiecs associated with it, have been hold up to 
public ridicule, and tlie hollowness of its pretensions has been 
mercilessly exposed. It can not therefoi’o hold np its head ; and 
justly disgraced, witli its real character revealed, it has been re- 
duced to the necessity of uttering the significant prayer — Moun- 
tains fall upon mo ! hills cover me ! Uow can it bo expected, itself 
disgraced, pilloried and exposed to public ridicule, to food the 
system which has been reared on its lap in this land ? Its prop 
being overthrown, Brahmoism has been loft to its own resources. 
But native resources it has none, and so for support, sustenance 
and life it falls back on that body of antiquated litoraturo from 
which only a few years ago it seceded with no littlo pomp and 
ostentation. Driven from the writings of modern infidels, incon- 
sequence of the relentless logic with which their erroneous charac- 
ter has been exposed, the Brahmos are now taking shelter in those 
venerable records which have como down to us from a remote 
antiquity, and which were made capital of by tho late Eajah 
Earn MoBiin Eoy. But their retrospective investigation is not 
guided by tho sincerity which characterized that of tho great 
man to whoso banner they are returning after a short period of 
barren, fruitless secession. They go back to tho sacred writings 
of the country to impart a meaning into them rather than to 
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extract one from them. They dovoto tliemsolvos to tboir oxami- 
natiou with aomo forogono conelusions, from the s^Yay of which 
can not emanolpiitcj tliomselvos ; and they make uko of tlio 
rack, 11 le tliumb screw, the boot and oilier instrLiments of torture 
to squeeze out of tlioin soutimonts in accord with those i)recon- 
ccivod notions. They soo Theism whore the world secs panthe- 
ism, and they hail as worshippers of (rod devotees to whom the 
country looks up .as worshippers of llam or Krishna. This dis- 
position to tamper with the sacred records of the country, and 
torture them into conformity to or .acrpiiesconco with doctrines 
incompatible with their spirit, is certainly not conliued to them ; 
but in thoir case it is more sigiufioant than in that of tlio numer- 
ous reformers, who are trying to otfect a midway reconciliation 
bowcoii the ancient ixdigioiis of the country and the modern ideas 
which are being naturalised by English education. It shows 
them hanging between two opinions, penetrated with a desire to 
go back to the good old days of Kajah llam Mohun Eoy, but not 
wholly omaucipatod from the dominant intluonco exorcised over 
thoir weak minds by the dashing, inaccurate and illogical writ- 
ings of men like Theodore Parker. 

J3iit it is worth while to speak of tlio present tendon eics of 
Bralimoism with somotliing like categorical precision, — more of 
tho particularity needed to give an insight into their nature. 

The first tendeuoy to which wo would call tho attention of 
the reader is that which leads them to confound mythology with 
history, tho darkness of a fabulous and the dimness of a legen- 
dary with tho reliable light of a historical period. If you go to 
a Bralimo, you will hoar him speaking in a strain wliich will 
strike you as eminently novel. Ho does not talk of “ the rock of 
intuition ’’ and the so-called broad, universal maxims deduced 
from and bavsed on it ; — docs not talk glibly of tho advantages 
which an introspective glance into tlio facts of consciousness lias 
over th^ Uoduotions of logic or the lessons of history, of the as- 
Buranoos resulting from illuniinatioi^and inspiration as dominat- 
ing over and modifying and shaping the cold conclusions of 
reason. All such talk, which only a couple of years since would 
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4iave flowed like a dasliing torrent from hia lips, is now oast 
aside as an old gariuoat, and a new stream of discourse takes its 
place. He begins with a jiroaniblo disclosing tlie fact that no 
country can bear tlie sliglitest comparison with India “ in religi- 
ous development ’’ — wliatover that unctuous term may mean. 
He tlicu draws your attention towards those bygone ages when 
India was the favored abode of pure theism, and Munis and 
liisliis were as comiiiou as blackberries. Ho thou do])icts the 
characteristic virtues of tlioso good old limes with a parti(Mdarity 
and oracular assurance witli wliicli you would redato a fact oc- 
curring under your own eyes. Not content however with pre- 
senting a vivid lifo-liko picfciiro of an ago onshroudod in fabulous 
darkness, he treats you to a detailed aeeomit of one of those 
devotees whose very oxisteiioo is a pruhloin wlihh history witli all 
its resources (jitu not possibly solve. And thus lie goes on pre- 
senting conjectures for. reliable couchisions, fables for narratives, 
myths for facts, and shallows for realities till you are compelled 
to oxelaini — >Sir, do you take mcj for a tobacco-seller, ready to 
swallow any number of legends whicli it may please you to retail):' 
His garrulity romliids us of a person wlio out a very good figure 
in a private conversational party. An enraged husband had killed 
his wife in a dark room and then iinnicdiatoly after she died, 
committed suicide to escajie the gallows. This gentleman took 
nearly an hour to report in the most circurustantial manner con- 
ceivable the conversation. These two persons had had before the 
catastrophe wliich sent them both prematurely to the grave. 
One of the party fearing the talk would be eternal posed the 
speaker with the question, — How could you, my friend, overhear 
a conversation which took place in a distant village and within 
closed doors, and which the parties concerned did not survive to 
report ? This question disturbed his equanimity for a moment ; 
but he recollected himself by saying, — It is your business to bear 
and mine to say ! And so, wo suppose, it is our business to 
listen devoutly to the iuspii’ojl Brahino, believing that his infalli- 
ble intuition, though ‘thrown for tlio nonce into tho back ground, 
has not completely deserted him ! This Brahmo tendency is the 
5 
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very antipodes of a growing tendency of the age. To relegate 
facts suscoi:)tiblo of proof to the region of mythology and fable — 
to convert authentic narratives into myths, such is the task Avhich 
historical criticism in these days is endeavouring to accomplish — 
but to present fables and myths as if tlioy ’were authenticated 
historical facts, to roar superstructnros of theology upon tho 
quicksands of a legendary period, this is worthy of an ago 
which should be represented as tlio Soutli Tole, if the nineteenth 
century is regarded as tlio North ! 

Tho first eight pages of the Animal, in ’wliich short biogra- 
phical skotelies of some of tho Saints of Western India are pre- 
sented, mauilbst this tendency with a vengeance as well as that 
to which tho attention of tho reader is now to bo directed. Brah- 
moism shows a tondoncy in these days to ropresont all classes of 
sincere worshippers, worshippers of natural pov/ors, licrocs, idols 
and fetiches, as worshippers of one living and true God, as theists 
in short of the first water. Tukaram, a worshipper of llavi, 
Eamdas a worshipper of Ham, and IJoropant a worshipper also 
of Ram, are ropresont cd as worshippers of God, and hold up as 
pillars of theism, while JIarih/taldi, a term of rather a (picstion- 
able notoriety, is coolly construed into lovo of God."’ Our 
Brahmo friends have resorted to this expedient to mako amends 
for the obscurity and insignificance attadiing to tlieir community, 
as well as to ward off the consequences of an open rupture with 
the religions of the country, Tliey form at best a small, insig- 
nificant community ; and tlieir opinions, often balanced against 
tlioso of the w'hole world, may be passed over as ludicrously 
singular and erratic. Is it possible to attach to them that advan- 
tage of which they appear so decidedly shorn, the advantage riz : 
of numbers ? History of courso will not afford the slightest help, 
but may not tho fable of a persecuted churcli whicli has ex- 
isted at all times and under all circumstances be pressed into 
the service tho Somaj. May not a little ostentatious display 
of broad Catholicism effect what a sincere lovo of trutli iitterly 
fails to accomplish ? The ancient Munis and Rishis of the 
country wm-o either upholders of our wild system of national 
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{tliilosopliy, of atlu'Lsiu and pantheism, or worshippers of one or 
other of tlio Inimmcrahlo gods of tho luitional panlhoon. But 
MiMy not a little exereiso of that ingenuity which converts fabul- 
ous into liistorii-al periods, change these atheists, paTilhoLsts and 
polytlioisfs into jiKuiotheists And nniy not a liost, whom no 
man can nuinher, ho in lliis way added to tluvir e.i)mniiinity so as 
to ensure tlieir thlu.raiiks being almost indoliniioly swelled? Again, 
may not Hindus he oomviliat.od by an oxpedionoy which represents 
thorn as wor.shijiping (lodhy means of tlie very pi*ayers and dovo- 
i ions wliiih tiiey pour out boloiv gods many ainl lords many? 
A ]ittl<? ing'jiuiity disarms tli«a o]»[jf)sii ion bolonj which they quail, 
enahlos them to maiidaiu their caste and at the same time eon- 
j lives up a body oC tlnnsts as imuimerahlo as tho stars on tho 
liriiiaueut and tlie sands on th(3 sea-sluu’o ; and Ibis our Brahmo 
friends have l^een wise enough to have rceourso to. And 
what is ilic result ? Their opinions arc all on a sudden converted 
from lli(^ erolehets of a Inindfiil of theorists, into tho facts of 
eonscaoiisness utihold by mankind at large ! But they forget 
ihe ])roverb — Foolish iriouds arc worse than wise oiioniios. They 
fm'gct that the mass of false Gvidenco they gather around their 
creed sets forth its Avoakiicss, as avoII as manifests that want of 
earnestness and superabundance of frivolity which ono oven 
slightly acquainted with thoiii cannot but notice and deplore. 

But not only are solitary atheists, pantheists, and idolaters 
canonized as theists of tho first water by tho retrospective faith 
of tlie Soinaj, hut wliole ages of theislic devotion aro dreamt of 
and pressed into its service. The wTittor of tho ‘‘ Oral Dis- 
course” iu fhe Annual eloquently maintains that “ tho age in 
wdiicli our fore-fatliors held communion with nature and witli 
God, and indulged in the luxury of spiritual absorption, was not 
an ago of idolatry.” Ho refers of course to tlio time wlion the 
form of At'orship sot forth in tho Rig Veda was prevalent in tho 
country. But who can assure us that our fore-fathers in tliat 
glorious period of our national history held communion with 
God ? Tho venerable hymns, which depict its glories, inform us 
hat they held communion with the energies and forces of nature, 
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and believed in the existence of and worshipped no less than 
thirty-three deities of ctherial, intermediate and earthly orders. 
And as to ‘‘the luxury of spiritual absorption,” why, assuredly 
they had a deal of it wlien a few glasses of the exhilarating soma 
juice raised them from the monotony of every day life to the 
height of festive joy ! But the writer alluded to cannot think 
of those glorious periods of theistic enthusiasm without asking 
his “fellow-countrymeu” to think of the time when “ the authors 
of your national UjianisJunU hold communion with and meditated 
upon that Supremo Being who is not perceptible to the senses, 
but perceptible to faith” Our Brahmo friends would very 
likely represent us as iconoclasts of the worst stamp if we ven- 
tured to utter a syllable in depreciation of so glowing an exhor- 
tation, Let us however more respectfully remind them of what 
every scliool boy in India knows very well — viz : ,that tlie teach- 
ing of tlio Upanishads is pantheistic, not theistic, and that conse- 
quently the interests of Brahmoism cannot possibly be advanced 
by a return to the period spoken of in such glowing terms of 
eulogy. The fact is iliat, with the exception of a small and 
obscure i>ooplo guided hy a series of supernatural revelations, 
theism had never bccoino the religion of any race, nation or 
community, before it pleased a number of European thinkers to 
steal from the Bible some lofty ideas and elaborate them into a 
creed fitted to attract persons ignorant of the teachings of his- 
tory, blind to facts, and fickle enough to bo guided by feeling 
rather tlian by reason ! But to admit such a fact is subversive 
of the first principles, the life and soul of Brahmoism — it tliore- 
fore must bo ignored or suppressed, and a few facts manufactured 
to upliold the tottering edifice till the progress of enlightenment 
consigns it and its upholders into the limbo of forgetfulness ! 

The Brahmo tendency to change, which is coeval with the 
Protean system, is notorious, and does not need a fonnal expo- 
sure. Let us however make one remark on the attitude assumed 
by an influential seotion of the Soraaj consequent on the ill-starred 
marriage of Babu Kesliab Chandra Sen^s daughter with the 
young Maharajah of Kucli Behar. The Deputy Commissioner of 
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that place is reported to have said to Mr. Son when, after Laving 
(juietly acquiesced in a number of serio\is compromises, ho stood 
aghast before one of paltry iinportance, — You are straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel. This point of this long-standing 
proverb wo have to direct against tho numerous Ijralinios Avho 
in diiroreiit parts of the eoimtry have attained an Tiiion viable 
Jiutorici-y under tlic name of rrofr-sfers. You are straining at 
a gnat after liaving swallowed not one or two, but at least IiaJf a 
dozen camels ! You have allowed tliis man to ehaugo the funda- 
mentals of your religion nt least six times during tho last twenty 
years, aiid now you are growling at him because ho has changed 
his oj)inioii on a f|Uosiiun of what may bo called more social 
morality. You might as well aociiso ilio wcathcr-cock for one 
of tho innumerable tiirjis it takes in tho course of twenty-four 
liours ! But yi)u will say that liis change of opinion in the case 
of his daughter’s marriage indicates, not merely an abandonment 
of an opinion or prineiph^, but the propouderanoo in his soul of 
worldly motives. Are you really so grooii as to discover that 
now for the first ilmo ? 

Tlio Bralimo tendonoy to disingonuousness in reasoning is 
perhaps tho worst of the tendoncios which as public writers it is 
our painful duty to expose. The ubiquitous Babu is represent- 
ed by his Hindustani hrethreu as a fighter wliom it is 
absolutely impossible to defeat. When you express your readi- 
ness to measure your strength with liiin, ho goes back fifty yards, 
and occupying a vantage-ground casts defiance at your teeth, 
You march forward, but before you have gained liis stand point, 
he lias gone back fifty yards more, showing his fist, gnashing his 
teeth, and scattering rodomontade right and loft. Ho retreats 
as fast as you advance, and taking slieltor in liis own homo, witli 
tho doors fast closed, ho felicitates himself on the dexterity with 
which ho lias, while maintaining his honor intact, escaped tho 
danger of an unequal fight with a chhatu-caier of twice his poor 
bulk ! Tho Brahmo roasoner is in the region of argument what 
the ubiquitous Babu is in the region of fighting. Ho fortifies 
himself on the rock of intuition, and casts defiance at your teeth. 
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You Li'Iiig forward a number of good arguments to prove tliat 
tlio intuition on whicli ho plumes liimself lias led men grievous- 
ly astray in mat tors of religion and monility. lie immediately 
abandons liis position and talks of intuition sharpened and 
strongthenod by education as the ground of his invnlnerablo 
faith. You answer him that education is a vague term, and 
implies a body of objoctivo tnitb, and encpiire wlionco that body 
of truth is to be obtained. The writings of great men — ho 
triiirapliaiitly replies. But the writhigs of great men, you hum- 
bly affirm, clash with ono another, and present, not a coherent and 
consistent body of religious trutli, but a regular farrago of con- 
flicting theories and jarring opinions ; and you ask how tho 
chaff is to be separated from tho wheat in these vonorahlo records. 
To tho intuition — the i^)ck of intuition — ho cries. Press him oiioo 
more, and once more lie completes the circle, ooiygratiilatos liim- 
self on his splendid victory over you, and ivith tlie romantic gene- 
rosity of the days of chivalry gone by weeps over your coinploto 
disoornfituro ! But tho worst featuro of ilio business is his ap- 
parent disingciiuonsncss. Look at the documoiit which Babii 
Protap Chandra Majunular, llio Socreiary of tho Somaj, has 
put forth in tlio namo of its head in deibneo of tho marriage 
whicli has sot forth tho real character of tho Bralnno movement. 
It is not merely a tissue of weak and inconclusive argument, but 
one of positive disingenuousiioss. It suppresses facts, employs 
sophisms, resorts to tricks of tho meanest kind, and by a copious 
use of the art of special pleading makes tlie devil appear as an 
angel of light. Now the disingoniionsnoss, wliich charactori:«es 
this notoriously feeble dofcnco, is tho most promiiiont featuro of 
Brahmo pamplilcls, Brahiuo speeches, and Brahmo reasonings. 

The Brahmo tondoncy to exaggeration is so patent tliat a 
formal reference to it is superfluaus. The tendency stands out iu 
bold r€li«i|, from Brahmo writings, Brahmo reports, Brahmo 
speeches, Brahmo sermons, from what may be called the very gait 
and gestures of Brahmoism. A couple of examjdes will show tho 
extent to which this bantling of European and American infide- 
lity has been victimized hy that spirit of wild exaggeration which 
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takes men even in oriental countries by surprise. Visit a IJrahmo 
and you will hear liim talk glibly of multitudes of conversions as 
having been eflheted by the virtuo wliioli lias gone out of his 
creed, llo will assure you, with a coinposuro, not unlikci what is 
attributed by l^ord Maojiiilay to Itoiuaii (,\‘ith(^]ie priests who look 
upon tlnur coiigrogations as assembht^s of fools, tliat hundn'ds of 
drunkards, wdioreiuongers and villains havo been raised to tho 
lofty position of the oliildroii of (b)d by the power of Jlrahmo- 
ism. Whore, Sir, havo those iniraolos boon wrought ? Not oor- 
taliily in this oountry. Many sober inon liavo l)eeomo drunkards 
after passing through the donior:iU/aiig e;/ /////■ of Brahmo worshi]>. 
Wo oarnc across .a veuy respodahlc* gontlenuin on a railway plat- 
form not long since wlio liad been thus led aslray. AVlien (pios- 
tionod about liis religion, ho said that bavin g tried Dralimoism for 
a uunibor of yo4irs, and faih'd to (bu'ive any solace from it, lie liad 
taken to Braudy-drinkiiig and had aittually derived some 
positive benefit from it ! ‘Wo hiiyo, boon for some years Inivell- 
ing from place to place in the North West Ih’ovincos and, though 
we have come across many led astray by Brabmoism, wo have 
not come across evon one case of gounine conversion eifectod by 
it ! And our conviction is that wdien the self-complacent 
Brabmo talks of conversions offeeted by his religion, bo simply 
tolls fibs ! The Brahiuos moreover are prone to exaggerato 
tho sacrifices they havo been coni[»elled to make in obedience to 
the dictates of their conscience, and are careful enough to ropro- 
sont them as ton times more trying than those wdiieh Bengalee 
gentloTuen embracing (^hristianity liavc to make. Tliis of course 
is a correct statement. Though a believer in tho universal 
brotherliood of man, tho poor Brabmo has to suppress liis con- 
victions so far as to observe the rules of his caste in public, though 
of course in private he rewards himself wdth a vengeance for tin's 
act of self-sacrifice. Thougli convinced of the necessity of separa- 
ting himself from ungodly companions with a view to work him- 
self up to tho height of devotional enthusiasm, he is compelled 
by social obligations 'to cheer them with his company, and occa- 
sionally to try a game of ‘ cards with them. Though a Brabmo, 
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lie is coiupolled to be a Hindu in Hindu society only to secure 
a proi^er match for Iiis daughter. Surely, it brings tho tears 
into one’s oyes to think of the endless list of sacrifices ho is 
compelled to make, the occasions on wliicli he has to throw his 
convictions into tlio back-ground, tho innumerable compromises 
ho has to acquiesce in, the numberless wounds he has to inflict 
upon his tender conscieuoo, tho contradictory parts ho has to act, 
and the varieties of disguises under whioh his pure soul has to 
make its appearance ! The truth is, Bralimoism being an accom- 
modating religion, witliout principle, and ready to preach univer- 
sal salvation, every body laughs at it and no body tliiuks of 
throwing the slightest obstacle in its way. 

W e are aware that w^e are setting a nest of hornets against 
us by setting forth the present tendencies or rather tho varied 
tendencies of Bralimoism, both new and old, in tlloir true colors. 
But wo would not bo worth our mlt as public writers, if wo 
allowed these bu/iZing, stinging insects to interfere witli tho 
conscientious discharge of our public duty of exposing all kinds 
of delusions and sham, from those arrayed against us in markets 
and in tliorough fares up to those which appedv in the disguise of 
religious reforms. AVe do not look upon Bralimoism as a religion 
which has done some good to tho world, and whioh tlierefore 
ought to bo toiideiiy dealt wiili even when veracity compels a 
public writer to bring its errors to light, nindiiism is a reli- 
gion — it has its revelation, its creed, its propliets, its priests, 
its proscribed acts of self-denial, its penances and mortifications, 
its long roll of martyrs, its men rolling over thousands of miles 
to visit holy shriuos, its women snatching their beloved children 
from their bosoms to commit them to tho all-devouring flame 
to propitiate offended deities. Iliuduism is a mighty religion ; 
and wo .treat it with respect even when -we consider it our 
duty to'tiold it up as a religion invouted by man, not the 
religion granted by God for our guidance. Brahmoism liowever 
is a humbug, and any thing in the shape of courtesy shown to 
it may justly be stigmatized as riot merely a weakness but an 
iniquity. Doubtless there are some well meaning but mistaken 
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persons who do look upon it as a religion, and try to walk in 
accordance with its Protean principles. These gentlemen have 
our unfeigned pity, being dupes rather than imposters, 
children of declusiou rather than manipulators of execrable 
tricks ; and the greatest kindness we can show is to set forth the 
real character of the creed to which they aro apt to cling with 
unreasoning tenacity — to set forth the frivolity and worthlessness 
of a species of pious humbugs which has sprung into existence, 
developed into maturity, and gone to ruin in ilie course of a few 
years, and which wdll be talked of as a species of temporary in- 
sanity gone by, not by our grand children but by ourselves after 
a decade ! 


PROSPECTS CONSEQUENT ON THE MATERIAL 
. IMtOSPERITY OE INDIA. 

An eminent writpr has observed that “ Mathematics suits 
the meanest intellect,” because its truths are certain and its reason- 
ing is consecutive. It forms however the basis of that noblo 
science, which directs our sight to tho heavens and gives us a 
conception of that Being who moves tho universe. Tho promo- 
tion of material j)rospcrity may likew^iso bo considered as tho 
meanest pursuit, tho motives to it being selfishness and lovo 
of wealth, but it may bo the commencement of important im- 
provements and noblo pursuits in other respects. Let it not then 
be considered mean simply on account of its material tendency. 
Gcd out of evil brings forth good. lie has given us appe- 
tites, which require to be satisfied, and in so doing, under his 
direction, we may be led to saint like disinterestedness. 

If tho Hindus desiro to promote their material prospe- 
rity they will havo at first to shako oif indolence and 
acquire a habit of diligence. A diligent man finds out 
work whore an indolent man sees nothing to do. Tho action 
and reaction of indolence and diligence generates the love of 
order, which favors diligence by the accomplishment of work, 
and indolence by the occasion it gives of sparing labor. Th» 
order or the regular process of doing an action is of the first 
6 
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importance to its accomplishment. But punctuality is essential 
to order ; order is tho life, punctuality is the soul of action. 
When tho Hindus are diligent they will love order. Their 
active powers will then have their normal course, clearing 
through all the tendencies or beliefs that lead to inactivity, or 
that ascribe tho bondage of tho spirit in flesh to action. Their field 
of work is as boundless as nature, the object of their acquisition 
is wealth for themselves, of which they require no instruction to 
appreciate tho advantages, they must strive with tho sweat of 
their brow to obtain their own comforts. They must work and 
cat or starve. Supposing they gather all their energies to work, 
they only take the first stop. Success is not the end of all our 
efforts, for failure servos for our discipline. When our desires 
which excite us to make an attempt are frustrated, the prodorai- 
nance of indolence leads us to rest in disappoiptmont, hut that 
of diligence calls forth new energies to try new means and dis- 
cipline the soul to a habit of perseverance. When our country- 
men will thus bo diligent in promoting the material prosperity 
of our country, regulate their proceedings in proper order, per- 
form their work with due punctuality, and earnestly strive and 
persevere till they meet with success in what they strive for, they 
will have acquired by a course of discipline those qualifications 
and virtues the wants of which they now expect to supply in 
vain. They will then begin to value their own exertions ; thus 
learning self-reliance, and acquiring to a certam extent freedom 
of spirit, they will also really appreciate the benefit of united 
effort, and at that stage of progress, oven if they do not feel the 
necessity to go abroad for commerce, they will certainly com- 
mand the respect of other nations, in so far as they will come 
in contact with them. But then tho day will not bo far when 
they will sail with their manidacturos to distant countries for 
merohan(Mfke, and this will inevitably pour in new light upon 
them of the world at large, and of their relations and duties 
to other men as men. 

But is not India ever frequented by foreign nations, and have 
we not thus the opportunity to study men at home ? It must 
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however be observed that as there is a difference in the study 
of an animal in a picture, in a mnsoura, in a zoological garden 
and in nature, likewise there is difference in the study of a people 
at homo and abroad. Allowing tliat human nature is at all 
times and cvorywhoro tho same, a man in offico is different 
from what ho is at homo. We cau study a nation, not at homo, 
no better than an animal in chains. Even tho meanest indivi- 
dual of a ruling nation assumes a lordly style in tho presence of 
one belonging to a subject nation, and tho greatest hero may 
pass uiinotieod in tlio land of his enemies. As of men, so of 
things, wo must bqo tliom where tlioy are. It is not our purpose 
to follow tho offoets of tins extension of knowledge of men and 
things in oonso(pionoo of commerco, wo must bo satisfied to 
bound our observations within a limited range. This stage of 
progress may rvidor present circumstanecs bo considered as the 
highest point of elevation, or tlio furthest prospect beyond which 
it is visionary to extend our view, for, shortsighted as wo are, 
our prospects are limited. We must thoroforo bound our obser- 
vations up to the stage of progress in which our countrymen 
begin commerco. In arriving at this stage, wo expect our 
habits, our feelings, our views and our cliaractcr to undergo some 
change in. tho right direction and divert from the path of retro- 
gression wliich they took when wo first got hood winked, and con- 
sidered the circle in which wo moved to be tho wliolc univex’so. 

Tho laborers, tho mechanics, the tradesmen, tho artists, 
of a country, cannot be indolent. Men of those classes in our 
country miglit bo more diligent, but their failings in this rospoefc 
are more owing to the state of tho country than to their 
own faults. Tho educated and tho rich, who think it degrading to 
work with their hands, are generally not so diligent as they 
ought to 1^, but they can have no plea for their failings. The de- 
pressed state of the country ought rather to rouse their energies to 
find out more work. They know their duties, which if they fail to 
perform, there is no hope for India. Tho want of order, punctuality 
and perseverance, generally and justly complained of, is but tho con- 
sequence of the want of diligence, and needs no particular remark. 
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While our habits thus change for the better, our views and 
opinions will also undergo a change in the right direction. No 
man is more proud of his abilities, than one who does nothing ; 
the more we work, the more certain are we of the extent of 
our abilities, and being aware of our weakness and frailties, 
we learn humility. The Hindus, proud of the natural blessings 
of their country, care not to labor hard, and likewise, proud of 
the learning of their forefathers, think themselves to be entitled 
to respect for intelligence without a due care for its exercise. 
Pride creates disappointment and leads to destruction, and they are 
already in its path from which there is no better means to 
divert them than to engage them in such work in which they 
may form a con’ect estimate of their abilities and knowledge, 
and thus learn to be humble. The pride is of use to give them 
an idea of the respect in which they are entitled to be viewed 
by all the nations of the world that are indebted to them for 
most of what they have, but when it makes them blind to their 
own ' failings and turns itself into vanity, it is a blessing to have 
it eradicated. It makes them self-sufficient in their own con- 
ceit, and thus incapacitates them for increase of knowledge, 
and os it causes failure in their attempts, it takes away self-re- 
liance. Nothing is more shameful than to have self-sufficiency 
without self-reliance in action, and this state of things can 
only be reversed when our active powers are brouglit into the 
normal course of operation. When pride sad self-sufficiency 
give place to humility and a correct estimate of our own powers, 
we must necessarily comprehend the advantages of self-reliance 
and united effort. Self-sufficiency hides our frailties, but the 
healthy operation of active powers shows our weakness, teaches 
us humility, fortifies our abilities, and makes us persevering. 
Success by perseverence gives us confidence in our own powers, 
and thui^We learn self-reliance, which by re-aotion in due Course 
shews us first the necessity and then the advantage of union. 

A sick man imagines he can jump or run, while he must be 
helped by others even to move, but on his recovery when he exerts 
himself to moyoi be stands in need of help from others for sup- 
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port to enable him to walk. The great works done in old times 
fill the imagination of the people of India, while her active powers 
are struck as it were with paralysis ; but when these are sound and 
when they form an idea of the vast amount of work that is due from 
them, they will necessarily appreciate the advantages of mutual 
help and consequently of union. The simple liict of working in 
combination with others, implies an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of Avork, and a spirit of humility and perseverance as its 
antecedents, as well as faith, lovo and charity as its consequents. 
Selfishess may be the primary motive for union, but self-control 
and disinterestedness arc its necessary conditions as consequences. 
Thus our views undergo a course of discipline. Wo trust others, 
wo lovo others, wo view otlicrs favorably, and, in return, wo aro 
trusted, loved and charitably viewed by others. 

Our feelings likewise admit of largo (3xteusion. Tho results 
above described are simply owing to prossuro of Avork felt to bo 
necessary or considered as a matter of duty, and have roferonco 
merely to the amount and not the (piality of work ; but as tho 
promotion of material prosperity implies tho cultivation of arts 
and manufactures, a regard to thoir elcgaiico and nicety polishes 
the taste ; and in that stage of improvcinont Avliou tho love of 
union begins to bo felt and the feelings begin to bo expanded, a 
corresponding degree of refinement necessarily takes place. 
When a child grows to be a man, his intellectual and moral 
powers aro developed simultaneously with his physical poAvers. 
It is not our purpose, however, to dAvell on tho refinement of 
manners and tho further progress of civilization. The stage of 
improvement lying on tlio horizon of our prospect is tho forma- 
tion of national character, with tho spirit of patriotism as its 
most important feature. 

Charifccter is the result of our habits, views and feelings. 
Hence, when we acquire habits of diligence, Avhon our views aro 
set right with reference to our abilities and duties, and our feel- 
ings are expanded, pur character will necessarily rise in the 
estimation of other nations. Tho chief faults in our character 
are want of self-reliance, of self-respect and of national unity, and 
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when these in the course of development as consequences of a 
habit of diligence are- supplied, we shall have individuality, 
dignity and nationality, vrtiioh are at present to us mere sounds 
without signification. But before we can have such a character, 
our institutions must iindergo some changes which require other 
forces to produce the desired result than the more development of 
our habits, views and feelings. A calculation of such forces is 
foreign to our purpose here, wo must therefore bo satisfied with 
noticing to what extent these changes can take place without 
those forces. 

If wo earnestly proceed to promote the material prosperity 
of our country, WG strike thoaxoat^tho root of the system of 
caste, and necessarily reorganize an order in the place of tho 
Vaisyas and the mixed classes of superior order. Tho reconstruc- 
tion of society now shattered to pieces is of primary irnortance 
to constitute it into a nation, and until wo are so constituted, it is 
meaningless to speak or oven dream of our prosperity, civilization 
or greatness. Our interests, our views, our foolings, cannot bo 
properly national, till we form ourselves into one body ; but witli 
tho constitution of our society broken, wo aro now socially In no 
better order than that of a man with disorderd nervous afiections 
in fever, ' looking for tho members of liis body besido him as 
separate from himself. 

Tho expectation of tho reorganization of society and of the 
compactness of national bond where tho system of caste contracts 
tho views of tlie people and makes them form separate circles 
with a limited number of themselves, appears to be at first 
groundless, for even now it is observed that wlien prisoners in 
a jail loam any occupation, they generally leave it when set 
free and take up such as belong to their caste, though less pro- 
fitable or respectable. It is supposed that though people may have 
oocupati^, which do not belong to their caste, yet they will 
continue to maintain this monstrous system. But it must bo 
borne in mind that when tho several occupations of society are 
distributed among men, not according to thoir birth, but acoord- 
ing to their choice, inclination or ability, the chief evil of the 
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system will be removed and it is not groundless to expect such 
cliangos. Transgression of the boundary of the system with re- 
gard to occupation is allowable even according to the princi- 
ples of Hinduism in case of necessity, and under such circum- 
stances of necessity, as arc felt in the present state of society, 
it is not against its principles that men Avill have other occupa- 
i ions thaji those which belong to them in consequence of their 
biiili ; and thus Ilindus oven by their religion ai-o expected to coun- 
tenance changes of occupations. If it bo urged that tliero is no 
rcstri(;tioii of caste in tlio study of the scionce of medioino en- 
gineering or hi\\% and as the system of caste still holds its way, 
bettor results cannot bo ox]»ccted oven when arts and manufactures 
and learnt by men without such restrictions. Tlie fact, however, 
that the system of caste is not now so lu-cvalcnt as before, is un- 
deniable. It has lost much of its force among those who have 
received professional or. high English education, and it is there- 
fore reasonably expected that like olfects will bo more widely 
observed, when the cliangos of occupations will allects tho strata 
of society to a greater depth. The evils of tho system being 
removed, the system itself will die off naturally. This will not 
])orhaps be easily allowed, but one who observes carefully tho 
views and feelings of the staunch advocates of the system, and 
notes tho changes in tho position and even the limit of some of 
the castes, will readily admit that it is not maintained with that 
jealous strictness as it is generally supposed ; and especially when 
people will find it to their advantage not to maintain it with 
strictness, it will certainly yield more and more. The caste of ban- 
kers, justly respectable in former times, was long looked down till 
now at Calcutta; but they have on account of their wealth gained 
much ground in society, and passed tho odium maliciously cast 
on them. JCho Tagores are now no more half-castes, and Brah- 
mans are anxious to bo recommended for invitation to their 
houses. Tho Sets and Basaks of Calcutta and of Malda, that 
long remained as separate castes, have owned tlioir brotherhood to 
unite as ono caste. There are even instances of men of one caste 
mixed up with those of another quite distinct. In fact, such 
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was the origin of the Barnasankars or mixed castes. The enter- 
prising young men who visit Europe do not lose their caste, if 
they care to keep it. These facts prove that the system is not in- 
vinoiblo. The expectation therefore of reorganising the state of 
society on the ruins of its present constitution, is by no means 
\inreasonablo, and considering the amount of evil, we may there- 
by avoid, and that of good we may obtain, wo should exert our- 
selves to gain the object as soon as wo can. 

But we must not forget that this is the work of time. The 
cultivation of arts and manufactures, by turning a carpenter by 
birth into a blacksmith by profession, a blacksmith by birth into 
a weaver by profession, in short, by setting up professions in defi- 
ance of caste, will necessarily create a bond of followsliip among 
men of equal fortune. Subordination of rank and position in 
society being naturally the consequence of wealthy the considera- 
tion of birth will gradually fail to bind men of unequal circums- 
tances into relationship ; and thus tliose feelings, wliich under the 
system of caste are contracted within a narrow circle, will bo ex- 
tended to comprehend the whole body as one nation. The expan- 
sion of fooling will necessarily destroy the system of caste, and 
maintain subordination of rank in consideration of profession or 
wealth. Then an individual will not consider himself as a mem- 
ber of a small body of men, who have no other bond than tlmt 
of caste, but as a member of a largo nation, which will compre- 
hend within its sphere all the separate circ!*3s into wdiich the 
people are now grouped together in detached bodies. Till then 
it will not bo proper to call ourselves a nation, any more than to 
call a circle* of latitude or a zone on the globe by the name of 
globe. Till then we can have no true patriotism, for though 
every one loves his country, yet this love without national bond 
is a sound without reality. This virtue may be attributed to 
only sudfe^ individuals, who rise above the common course of 
thoughts and feelings, but such individual instances cannot be of 
much use in a great cause ; and until the common course be 
elevated to that higher stage, there is no hope of restoring the 
lost greatness of India. B. N. B.\sak. 
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My carlio.st recollect ion of Sir EJward liyau dates so far 
back as — but I will not give tlic year lest tlio reader should 
think me as oljl as Methuselah, — my childhood, let mo rather 
say. I was a student of the fourth class Senior Department, 
Hindu Collcgo. Sir Edward llyaii came to inspect the institu- 
tion accompanied by a lady. Mr. Middleton our Head Master 
had the lady on his arm, and Sir Edward foUowc^d with two or 
three books in liis hand, — smiling, very tall, lithe and active, 
■with roses on his cheek, but not handsome. There was deep 
silence as the party passed through tho class. Wo were not 
examined as to our studies on that day. 

The next glimpse I had of him was, when I w^as in tho 
third class. Sir Edward liyan was in tlio company of a greater 
man, — tho CJovernor General, Lord Auckland, There were 
several other gentlemen, European and native. Ono I remem- 
ber, for ho was tho father of a friend and class-follow of those 
days, and a friend for over after— who told mo the name. It was 
Prosono Coomar Tagore, Wo were reading Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, I Ibrgot which book it was, Mr. Middleton, our master, 
gavo up his chair to Lord Auckland. Sir Edward Ryan sat by 
mo on tho bench. Two or tlireo of tho other visitors sat down 
amid the boys. Tho rest remained standing. Wo were made 
lb read and explain ; — ^Lord Auckland looking at tho book 
through an oyo-glass. A noble, almost royal countenance ; 
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rather dark ; tho broad brow not yet saddened by the Afghanis- 
tan disaster ; not yet stamped witli the torriblo legend, 
Qnlnolili VarCj /ejirmrs reddv !” Mr. Middleton asked some 
questions to bring out our learning ; and Sir Edward Eyan 
asked a great many more. Tho answers gave satisfaction 
apparently, as far as we could judge. Then a boy was called up 
before the black board. It was my communicativo little friend. 
IIo worked out some proposition, — from Euclid, was it, or in 
Plane Trigonometry ? Lord Auckland looked at the board 
through his oyo-glass, and nodded approbation at the close. 
My littlo friend’s father seemed highly pleased with his son’s 
proficiency. IIo was laughing as tho party of visitors left tho 
class. I was told subsequently he treated his son with greater 
consideration from that day. 

Tho next time I saw Sir Edward Eyan was a year after, 
when I was in the second class of the College. Wo were reading 
Shakespeare, under tho Principal of tho College, our well beloved 
D. L. E. Sir Edward came alone and heard us read and explain. 
Then he asked us a great many questions, — passing from poetry 
to history, and from history to meclianics, and from mcchanicr, 
to chemistry, to the amazement of our dear Principal, whose forto 
was poetry, and who was as ignorant of mechanics and chemis- 
try as a littlo child. Some student was asked about Sir Walter 
Ealeigh ; ho could not say much ; nor indeed could the next 
fltudont ; my turn came after, and I did my besL ; Sir Edward 
Eyan scorned pleased with my answer, though I broke down 
wofully in a quotation which I endeavoured to introduce from 
Hamlet, about the courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, 
©word.” He laughed a good deal when I broke down, but said 
it was a good idea, though my memory had proved treacherous. 
I felt comj^imented and got over my discomfiture. 

Another time, —probably the next,— I saw Sir Edward 
, Eyan, through a keyhole. He was accompanied by the Hon, 
Charles Hay Cameron, the Law Commissioner, • a descendant — a 
grandson I believe, — of Loohiel. Mr. Cameron was a short man 
with white hair, and I thought, and think still, he had a consider- 
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able resemblance to Lord Nelson. The first class was examined 
that day ; each boy was called up by himself before the august 
examiners, and made to pass through an ordeal of fire. We, of 
tlie second class, who had nothing to do, and wore in the next 
room, — were busy turn by turn at the keyhole, and truly wo 
did enjoy it ! Tlio anxious face of each student as ho went up 
and was peppered with questions ; Sir Edward\s grave looks 
occasionally briglitoncd witli a smile at somo wrong answer ; 
Mr. Cameron’s head bound up, with a white handkerchief, which 
ho knotted and unknottod abstractcdl 3 % as ho asked tho questions, 
and his genial laugh at somo odd reply — can I over forgot that 
picturo observed through 11 lo key hole ? One student was asked 
about the route to England. How wouhl ho go ? Why, tako 
a ship, ho commenced, — upon v/liicli thcro was considerable 
monument. But the best of tlio fun Avas, wbou all tho students 
had boon examined and dismissed, and a Mr. It, a friend of our 
Principal and a candidate for employ mont iu tho Education 
Department was called up to bo oxaiuinod. 

Tho courtly Talbot, Somers, Slioffiold read, 

Even mitred Rochester would nod tlio head, 

And St Jo]m^s self, great Drydon’s friend before, 

With open arms received one poet more. 

Who was tho courtly Talbot, who was Somers, who was 
Shoflield, who was tho mitred llochoster and who was St. John ? 
Wo could see (through tho keydiolo of course) the perspiration 
running down the cheeks of tlio poor gentleman who had aspired 
to tho office of a teacher. Sir Edward^s reading had lain very much 
iu tho direction of his friend Lord Macaulay’s, and tho thouglit 
of an examination under his supervision of a passage in Pope 
bristling with liistorical names Avould make me tremble indeed, — 
even now. Mr. E. seemed likely to faint when ho came out, but 
I think ho got an appointment, for both the examiners tliough 
strict, were tho kindest-hearted of men. 

My next recolloclion of Sir Edward llyan is accompanied 
with a deadly terror. After the annual examinations fourteen boys 
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wore promoted from tlio second to tlio first class. A student who 
had hoped for promotion but was disappointed, hereupon resolved 
to wreak his venn^oanco upon tho successful Iburtoen. He waited 
upon Sir Edward Eyan at tlio Supremo Court. The sentry at tho 
door denied him admittance at first ; but lie boldly sent in his 
card with the words “ a student of tho Hindu Oollego ’’ written 
niiderricath ; and was thou ushered into tho presence of tho Chief 
Justice. ‘‘Well my lad, what is it?” asked Sir Edward 
kindly. Thereupon tho whole story came out ; the examinations 
had boon unfair ; tho boys had copied answers from ono anotlior’s 
papers ; somo had oven smuggled books into tho examination 
room ; in justice to all a frosli examination should bo hold. Sir 
Edward after a little cross examination and enquiry, acceded to 
tho prayer. Tho fourteen boys who had been promoted, amongsf; 
whom I was one, wore accordingly ordered back to tho second 
class. What a predicament ! In tho event of tho failure at tho 
fresh examination, there was not only for us tho sad prospect of 
a degradation from tho first to tho second class permanently for a 
whole year, — but tho prospect of. a stain upon our characters, as 
well, — as liaving used unfair means at tho first examination. It 
appeared to us as if tho eyes of tho whole world, from “ China to 
Peru” wore fixed upon us, tho wretched fourteen, — and tho 
approaching fresh examination. Wo slept ill, ate little, and 
abandoned our sports. Even tho surveying classes under 
Mr. llowc, afterwards Assessor to tho Calcutta' Municipality, — 
in which our main business was to take the heights and distances 
of young mangoes, at Bolgacliia villa or the Seven Tanks,— even 
the surveying classes, I say, had no charms for ns. Tho fiat had 
gono forth, — and there was no alternative but to gird ourselves 
for tho now examination. It took place in duo course. Sir 
Edward .j^yan himself iirosided, and ho was assisted by three or 
’ four mdihbcrs of tho Council of Education. Amongst those was 
a gentleman in the Law Commission who had a cast in his eye, 
so that it was impossible to say at any given moment, whether 
lie was looking at us or not. Copying from ono auotlier’s papers 
was, under such circumstances of course impossible. The result 
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was, twelve out of tlic fourteen were promoted to tlio first class, 
two wore obliged to continue in tlio second class. I was for- 
tunately amongst the twelve. By a sort of poetical justice, the 
boy wlio liad denounced tlio first examination remained just in 
tlio same position, at tlio end of the second examination, find 
gained nothing from the tempest that he had raised, cxco])t tho 
contempt of all his follow-students. 

Other rccollootions of Sir Edward Ryan, and that happy 
school time crowd upon mo, but T doubt if they will iiitorost tho 
reader if I went into details, or bo as pleasant to bim as tlioy aro 
pleasant to mo. I. remember wliilo wo wore writing out our 
papers at separate little desks in tho great liall of tlio Sanscrit 
College (what a shame it is, they have divided tho hall now into 
two rooms), "how ho would take his frugal lunehoon, on tho big 
table at tho contro, a few biscuits, a bit of broad, and a glass of 
wine, lie would read Dickons’ Nicholas Nicklcby just out, or 
somo such book while wo wore writing, and his eyes over and 
anon would turn tow'ards us, or lie would stalk about tho room 
and stand now by one desk, and now by another, overlooking 
our papers, smiling approval, or making a wry faco at somo 
mistake, or lie would convorso with somo other momher of tlio 
Council of Education who had joint charge wuth him of tho 
oxaminatioiis, or with somo examiner ongagcMl with tho classes 
down below, and who had just stopped in for a moment, to share 
his biscuits and his wine. Then wo would overhear tlioir talk, 
while our pens ran continuously on, and wistful eyes wore cast at 
intervals at tho clock, tho hands of wliicli seemed travelling 
railway rate. I remember Mr. llalliday, then a Junior Secretary 
afterwards laeutcnant-Govornor of Bengal, coming up, and 
while enjojdug his glass of wine, relate with mucli humour to 
Sir Edw&^d, how ho had seen a lad, note down in his paper that 
tides were caused by the wind sending tlio waters of tlio sea up 
the rivers, and that ho thereupon had asked him how it was that tho 
action of tho wind was so regular, without eliciting any satisfac- 
tory reply. And I also romembor, — which is moro to iny pur- 
pose, — that I once heard with much interest, a native gentleman, 
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sitting at tho table, but not partaking of tho meal, — mention to 
8ir Edward Ryan tliat lio intended to send his boy to England, 
“ AVhen you do scud him, — write to mo, and I shall look after 
him/’ Alas, — tho boy was nover sent, — ^but ho saw Sir Edward 
liyan nevertheless, and in England. 

Hoy ! Presto ! The old conjuror, Time, winks as ho 
looks at tho running sands in his glass. Thirty-five years have 
passed away liko a dream. Tho boy has become a rather elderly 
man with beaming youthful faces around him, — Oh so bright f 
And hero they arc all on their way to Sir Edward Ryan’s. 
Very pleasant is tho journey from Onslow Square. Past Hol- 
land IIouso with its glorious reminiscences of Lord and Lady 
Holland, and Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and Rogers. Ono beloved 
child says sho had seen tho very snuff-box which Napoleon gavo 
Lady Holland, — at tho British Museum, a few days ago, and 
repeats in her sweet soft voice, tho vorsos which Byron ridiculed, 
and which Arohdoaoou Wranghain translated into Latin so 
beautifully. 

Lady ! Reject tho gift, ’tis tinged with gore, 

These crimson spots a dreadful tale relate. 

It has been grasped by an infernal Power 
And by that hand which sealed young Enghieu’s fato. 

Lady ! Reject tho gift, — beneath its hd 
Discord and Slaughter and relentless War, 

With every xffaguo for Avretohed man, — lio hid, 

Let not these loose to range tho world afar. 

Think on that pile, to Addison so dear, 

Where Sully feasted, and where Rogers’ song 
.'^till flings its music on tho festal air, 

And gently leads each Muso and Graco along. 

And another beloved child pulls her father by tho sleovo with 
Wont they lot us see Holland hoiiso if wo stop a moment 
Thou on, along the road through fields of cabbages and turnips 
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and mnngcl-wurzol until — “ ITcro wo aro, — Addison TIoad — this 
must ho it/’ Not at homo. Sir Edward llyau lias gone 
out/’ “ Ah, what a pity ! Lot us leavo our cards, — wo sliall 
call again /^ 

Next day, just as wo had done our breakfast — llat-tat-tat 
goes tho knocker. “Sir Edward llyau.” “I am so sorry I 
missed you yesterday. You must como again. Will you uoav 
come with mo iti my carriage an<l sco my ollioo, tho place whero 
tliG Civil Sorvico candidates aro examined ? AVoiild you like to 
see tho Duke, tho Secretary of State for India ? Not to-day ? 
AVoll, never mind ; but I shall expect to see you at my houso 
very soon.” Then long conversation about old times and Indian 
friends, — and tlion Sir Edward takes his leave. 

A few days after wo aro in Addison Hoad again. Sir Ed- 
ward llj'^an i3« at liomo and avo have a warm woloomo. In tho 
vestibulo there is a beautiful marble bust of Dwarkanatli Tagore. 
There is an exact copy of this bust in tho Town-hall at Calcutta. 
In the dining room there is an engraving of Kussoraoy Dutt 
from tho painting by Charles Grant ; an oil painting of Lord 
Macaulay — tho hair combed back, — thick, bushy, Waltor-Scott- 
liko eyebrows ; — and a portrait ai Lord Auckland. “ But you 
must come and see my library first.” So wo move onAvards out 
of tho dining room. 

I think it is Sir John William Kayo, tho liistorian of tho 
Afghan War and the great champion of the late East India Com- 
pany, who said in an essay in tho Coriilull Magazine that ho 
liad never seen any place more suitably fitted up for tiro work of 
a literary man than tho library of Lord Macaulay. Was Sir 
Edward Eyau’s library fitted up in imitation of tliat of his 
friend, the great historian ? I do not knoAV ; perhaps it was ; 
certainly it looked a Paradise for a literary man. A table near 
the window ; — large, clean, freo from litter,, with a few bundles tied 
in rod tape upon it ; another table, opposite, Avith sundry articles 
thereon, which wo did not notice at first, but which were after- 
wards shown to us by the owner. Book-cases all round the walls 
rising up to tho coiling, filled with books, and on tho top of 
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thorn rolled up insiclo wooden frames, maps which when pulled 
out would cover aud conceal the book cases and form a sort of 
geograpliical tapestry. Ono or two globes and telescopes, I 
think. Not many pictures, ono only I remember, — an oil pain- 
ting of Mr. Babbage of the calculating machine, who was a rola- 
tivo of Sir Edward Ityan. Glancing over the books I thought 
the collection complete. Not a liistory, not a poem, not a novel 
of any celebrity, wanting ; and the whole so beautifully arranged. 
Sir Edward Ryan lot us look at his boo ks for some time. Tlioro 
were many presentation copies from recent authors living and 
dead. A copy of Henry Sumner Maine’s Village Communities, 
was open on a small table in a corner. Sir Edward Ryan who had 
evidently been reading it very recently spo ko very highly of it. 
Then ho took us to the table with the mysterious objects to whieh 
I liavo already made a reference. What do you think they were ? 
Masks, a crown, daggers, a sword, false boards, periwigs, and all 
the small paraphernalia of the stage. There had been amateur 
theatricals in the house lately. Sir Edward was always stage 
struck, when in Calcutta, and was ono of the. warmest patrons of 
the Chowringhoo and Sans Souci Theatres, though I do not know 
that ho over acted himself. Perhaps the olfico of Chief Justice 
which ho held was the obstacle in his way. Members of the Board 
of Roveniio, like II.. M. Parker, or Secretaries thereof like Henry 
Torrens, might wear the buskin, — but a Chief Justice ! He put on 
ono of the masks aud donned tho crown to the groat amusement of 
my young ladies. ‘‘ Had they boon to any of tho London 
Theatres yet P’ ^‘Yos.’’ ‘‘ Where had they been “Drury Lane, 
tho Qnoen^s, — the Gaiety, — Covent Garden.” “ Well, and what 
had they seen ? ” “ Shakespeare’s Midsummer’s Nights’ Dream.” 
“ Ah, that was very good ; it had boon got up magnificently. 
What -oho ? ” “ Amy Rohsart.” “ Ah, had they seen Amy 
Robsart at Drury Lane ? I was just going to recommend you 
to take .them there. Sir Walter Scott’s plot has been altered, — 
I cannot say for tho better. It is Varney who falls through 
tho trap-door and not Amy. Did you enjoy it?” “Yes, Sir 
Edward, we enjoyed it immensely.” Then there was talk of 
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Talfourd and Dickens and Thackeray, and wJiat not besides. 
Yon at least know,’’ to the youngest lady in the room, — 
tliat Talfourd was a friend of my youth. Dickons I know ” — 
Yes he dedicated Pickwick to Talfourd, and as Talfourd was 
so much your friend, we thouglit you must liave known him 
also.” “ Oil yes, I knew him, but Thackeray was a very inti- 
mate friend.” ‘‘ Thackeray Avas boi'u in Calcutta and was a 
relativ(3 of Mr. Ritcliie, our Advocate General in Calcutta.’^ 
Do you know Tliackcrny’s daughters ? They are living in yout 
neigJibourliood ? ” No.” We did not then. Put afterwards 
we made tlio acquiiintaiieo of Miss Thackeray at the house o£ 
the Master of Trinity Collogo in Camhridgo. “ Which of 
Thackeray’s novels do you like host?” “ Oli, Esmond of course. 
Which do you like ? ” “ Pondeimis.” Pendonnis is the most 
popular novel. * But surely l^lsmond is far superior as a work of 
art. I think it is the host novel that ever was written ; — ^l)otter 
than the best of Scott’s, — and that surely is high praise.” 

Ah, you aro young, you will modify that opinion hyo and 
hyo ; — but Thackeray liimsolf considered it his host work, and 
Trollope, no mean judge, thinks very — very highly of it. Ilavo 
you readtho Small House at Allington ?” “ Oh yes, and I liko 
it very much. Inhere is nothing sensational in Trollope, that 
is what I liko best in him. His novels aro so liko ordinary life.’^ 
“ Is that praise or cousuro?” Well, that is as you take it ; ordi- 
nary life is dull aiid insipid often, so are tlio novels of Trollope ; 
sensational stories can only x^lease the young.” “ And what are 
you, — aro you not young P I consider your father quite a young 
man, I havo seen him when ho was younger than you aro 
now. I havo got tho silver vase still, which you, students of the 
Hindoo College, gave me when I came away from India.” Here- 
upon there^was a general call for the silver vase. 

Alas! It was not the one we gave him. I remembered 
our vase perfectly, — it had a little flower bonding much on one 
side on its covef. I^ had objected to this flower at tho time of 
tho purchase, because it was so crooked, and D. L. R. had said 
— Why sir, you would not suroly have the flower standing up 
2 
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mathematically straight/^ — ^to my utter confusion, — neither was 
it the claret jug wliich tlie ex-stud(3nts of the Hindoo (Jolloge, 
Ilamgopal Ohose, Kissfiii Chnndcr Dutt, Dehendro Natli Togoro 
and others had presented to Sir Edward. I know tliat too, well 
enough. It was a vaso presented by the students of the Oriental 
Seminary, and the inscription on it was clear on this Iiead. But 
years had mado Sir Edward Tlyan’s memory about our Calcutta 
Institutions somewhat vague and confused, and I daro say 
ho confounded the Oriental Seminary, tho Hindoo College, 
Hare’s School, and the Sanscrit College, all togetlior. I did 
not care to tell him it was not our vase, and my companions 
looked at it delighted. Was I very wrong in confirming Sir 
Edward Ryan in the idea that it was our vaso, or in making 
my children suppose it was the vaso wo gave him ? Non- 
sense ! If we are to go on correcting every error of this nature 
that we meet, life wiould be intolerable ; would have nothing 
else to do, blit to break up pleasant conversation with — I bog 
your pardon.” For my part, I always i)ass tliom over, and 
when my friend Mr. Z asked, mo the oilier day how my hrotlior 
X (mentioning my own name) was, I ass'urod him witli my 
blandest smile thcit ho was quite well, ami promised moreover 
afterwards, to give him the kindest regards of my iuterloevitor. 
Some of tho ladies in tho liouso, — Sir Edward Ryan’s 
daughters, — having taken entire possession of my womankind,' 
Sir Edward and I had soino conversation ou serious subjects — 
religion, social progress in India, Civil Service examinations, 
and tho like. Ho was surprised Unit myself and all my hrotliers 
had become Christians. l/rosono Coomar Tagore’s son too” — 
he added thoughtfully ; “ as to social progress,” ho continued, — 
you have brought such ovidenco with you that I can hardly 
;believo\^y own senses. It is a very great credit,” — he went 
on,— *‘'lo the scion of tho Dutt family who lias passed the Civil 
Service examination that he was first in English literature. First 
in Sanskrit he might well be, but to be first in English literature 
in a competitive examination with English youth, deserves notice. 
A student firom Assam has passed since, and he has Icarne d 
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lA’eiicli so rapidly and well, as to astonish us all hero. But 
what fills me with ruDst wonder/’ ho continued, is not tho 
case, rapidity and thorouglinoss with Avhioh natives of India 
mast(jr foreign laiiguagos, — ^hut the perfect pronnn (nation they’ 
acquire of sneli languages. I would never know if you wore 
speaking in tills ixioni, and f hoard you from aiK^itiier, that you 
wore not a iialivo of Mnglaiid, and yot if I ovorlioard a Gorman 
or a l‘h’<nicliman sju-aking, .1. slioidd cerlainly know it. I do not 
mean iliis ;is a p(nsi)ii.al oonipliinont to yon, or in fact as a com- 
pliinont at all, lOvery nalivo gvu1lenx:ni whom I meet speaks 
Miiglisli ilie pf.M'loot a(^xnit (>r ail Jhiglish g(Mil loinan. No 
Gvn*maii, no Kiviudimain no .1 lalian (bes this. As lo the Givil 
Service (hvaminalions, some of ilu^ nativii gentlemen in India 
seoiu to oiiiertain tho idea that 1. a.m i>]>])o,sed to Iho admission 
of the 'Hindu youtli to tlu^so examinations and to tho Service. 
A panqihlet was written against mo. But if it liad hcen known 
wJiat Latlles I liavo liad to fight (laying his hand on some of 
the bundles tied with red tape on tho table,) for tlio contlnuanco 
of the pros<mt system of indiscriminate admission — indiscriminato 
as regards nationality, I am sure, I should not have hooii so 
unjustly accused. I’eoplo ask mo, if more iiativo gontlemou are 
coming out' from India, to compote in tlioso examinations. I 
say I should bo glad if they came out in batches. I met 
0110 of tho Mullicks tho other day in a railway carriage. ” 
Where h” I was going to Folkostono to cross over to tho 
Ooutiuent for a lioliday, and this young I'ellow, — and a very 
good sort of a fellow lie SGcined to mo — happened to bo in tho 
saino compartment witli me. llo said, ho was not going to 
compoto in tlie Civil Service examinations but had coino to bo 
enrolled in the bar. I at onco siu'miscd Sir Fdward had been 
a fellow-traveller witli Baboo Ilrishi Case, who whatever had 
talents or his fiiults, was certainly a very good follow, as Sir 
Edward declared him to be, and liad a modesty and frankness in 
his bearing that won liim tho hearts of all. — “ But Sir Edward 
I find that if a young man fails to pass in tlie Civil Sorvico ex- 
amination, you still permit him to enter the bar. How is this ? 
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Will not tho bar become a sort of refugo for the destitute, — an 
asylum for tho incompetent, — by this means ? As a Bencher, are 
you willing to allow that a man who is not found competent to 
bo a Civil Servant is competent to be a barrister “ The 
mere fact of admission to the bar is nothing ; a man so 
admitted gets no emoluments, — ho has still to mako his 
way in tho world. If ho has talents, he will get on ; if he 
has not, he will starve. It would bo a pity to deprive him 
of the privilege of simply entering the lists ; he has still to shew 
his mettle, in the presence of an exacting and most impartial 
judge, — tho Public, — before he obtains either fame or profit.’^ 

The conversation then diverged to the old times of our 
school-days. Sir Edward had a vivid recollection of some of 
the native managers of tho Hindoo College, about whom he 
made enquiries. As to the members of tho Council of Educa- 
tion ho said, — “ They are all gone. Halliday only is left and 
myself, I dare say you have seen Halliday in London.’^ I 
said I had ; and could not help contrasting in my own mind tho 
intense interest which tho highest oflicers of Government used 
to take in those days in Native Education, with the apathy on 
tho subject which now prevails. Judges of tlie Supreme Court, 
Members of the Supreme Council, and Secretaries to Government 
were in the constant habit of visiting the schools and colleges, 
and they took a personal interest in the boys, whom they know 
not only by sight, but often by name. Competent examiners 
are now appointed to conduct the annual examinations, and it 
is not necessary for tho ‘‘ big wdgs ” to undertake this duty. 
This is right ; but surely they might take a little more notice 
of school matters than they are wont. There is no doubt that 
much encouragement would be given both to pupils and teachers 
if they did so. It would be infra dig. Would it indeed ! Lord 
Macaulay and Sir Edward Ryan never stood on their dignity, 
and I am^ifetire they have both loft their mark on the Education 
Department in India. 

The last time I saw Sir Edward Ryan, he was silent and in 
a crowd. He was standing against the wall of the Royal 
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Academy, gazed at by oveiy body, but speaking to none. ‘‘Sir 
Edward liyan — Secretary of the Dilletante Society — Leighton, 
li. A.” That was, I think, the description in tho catalogue. The 
resemblance was exact. Tho expression on tho face was to tho 
life, — perfect. Some fruits, and half a glass of wine were before 
him. These might almost have been touched and tasted. What 
a glorious art is that of tho painter ! This time tliere was no 
conversation. It was I only who spoke, and I merely said under 
my breath, 

“ Co fut un vaillant eeoiir, simple, correct, austere ; 

IJii homo des vieux jours, tailFo dans lo pleiu bloe, 
Sincere corame Tor et droit comme un estoe, 

Dout ricn no detrempa lo male caractm-e.’’ 

(>. C. I). 

CIVILIZATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

B(/ Una, 

Thus wo havo briefly touched upon tho arts, sciences, litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion, governments, manners and customs 
of the Hindus, as illustrated in tlio Vedas, IJpanishads, Smritis, 
Epics, Darsaiias, Kavyas, Puranas and Tantras, and other works 
which could throw any light upon tlie civilization of ancient 
India. It is much to be regretted that the ancient Hindus did 
not possess any regular history, except the llajatarangini. 
Historiography was perhaps too secular to bo worthy of tho consi- 
deration of a people so much imbued with religious ideas. Tho 
Eajatarangiiii, which was Avlltten by Kalhana Pandita in 
the middle of tho twelfth century, is only tho chronicle of the 
Kings of Kashmir. But the ancient Hindus havo left behind 
them innumerable works from which some idea of the civilization 

1|tT. 

as it obtained among them, could bo deduced. Tho several 
copper-plate inscriptions, inscriptions upon rocks and temples, 
and the various coins which are exhumed from time to time from 
the bowels of the earth, might also very well form a chapter 
of ancient Hindu history. Like the statue, which is in the 
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Llock, but whicli requires the laborious elusolling of tho sculptor 
to got it out in its porfect form, the history of ancient civilization 
iu India, which is scattered, as it wore, in tho monumental 
remains and llio various works wo have cited before, can only 
bo ascertained by tlie laborious investigations and researches of 
tho inquirer. Crumbling manuscripts must bo looked into, and 
sermons should bo read iu brooks and stones. TIio works, which 
have boon liaudcd down to us, should be divided for the purpose 
of investigation, and tlioso divisions would cloarly sliow tho 
several stages of development tlirongh which the Hindu iutollect 
has passed. Thus the earliest stiigo is tho Sanhita of tho liig 
Veda ; tho second the Brahmaua and tho Araiiyakas ; tiro third 
tho Kalpa-sutras and the Bmriiis ; tlio fourth the liamayaua 
and the Mahabliarata ; tho fiftli tlio Ivavyas ; and the sixtli the 
Purauas and tho Taiitras. But tlio clironology of important 
ovonts in ancient India is so very uncertain, and tho biographies 
of the most renowned personages aro such absolute voids, that 
wo aro only left to conjecture as suggested by the intrinsic 
evidence of their works. Thus wo do not know where to place 
tho Darsanas, whether before tlio two epics, or. after or betwo»>n 
them. It is strange that a nation who possessed so much egotism 
in matters of religion, should bo perfectly iiidiltcrout whore 
secular affiiirs aro coucerned. 

Wo havo already observed that ouo predominant idea alone 
swayed the course of life of tho aiiciout lHiidus. It was tho 
idea of a future life. Tho doctrine of transmigration had perhaps 
its origin in or before tho Sanliita period. The march of tho 
Hindu iutellect and tho consequent improvements that had 
taken place in tho several branches of knowledge, may bo proved 
to hinge upon this idea above. The subsequent decline of the 
ancient spirit of the Hindu, and thoir consequent retrogression, 
may also ascribed to this fact, as being brought about by the 
unnatural pressure of tho idea put upon their intellect and 
genius which should havo otherwise found different avenues to 
display and develop themselves. Their religious institution^ 
their turn of mind, and the natural conditions of the country, 
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woro all calculated to Icoop up that idea in its pi'istino vigor. 
It origiuallj i>liaped the luitioual course of life aiul produced 
a healtliy inlluonoo upon all tlio syj^toms, hut in. la(cr times it.s 
influeiico being not in reipu.sitioii, it produced an abnonnal ooiuli- 
tion of society. Tlio sliado of this ideii, exoludiug out other 
inlliionces to tlm institutions and systems, gave them a sickly 
growth and an ono-sidod turn. The very samo influonco, thero- 
foro, Avhicli worked in India produced dilforont eilbots in tlio 
civilization of tlio country under tho dissimilar circumstances 
in Avliieli it Avas placed : thoso brandies of knowlodgo which 
had any connection Avitli religion dGvelo]>od most rapidly, Avhore- 
as others not so connected eamo into oxisteuco by tho mere forco 
of necessity, but eitlier did not rcooivo similar ciilturo or they 
were neglected and i’orgotton. 

In order to illuslriito tliis position, wo must advert to thoso 
facts which avo liavo mentioned before. Tlio idea of a future life 
Avhicli evolved into tho theory of tho motorn psychosis uudorliea tho 
religion of the .Hindus in all the diaiiges it has uud(3rgone. 
Man’s object of life, tlioy coneeived, was mulxli or delivcranco ; 
though they varied in their idea of it, tlio earliest notion, it 
sooins, being tho absoepf ion of tho soul in tho cs.soiico of tlio 
Creator : till lliafc end is att,'uno<l, llio soul must pass through 
difforoiit lives in the cour.so of transmigration after tho period 
of present oxistonce. TIio idea of Ood being tho concroto man 
Avhoso attributes of courso Avoro inagiiified manifold in Uim, 
was the common notion in tho primitive states of society. Tho 
llindus therefore Avero not exempted from this idea. Unless 
tho Deity Avore satisfied there Avas no chan co of escape from tho 
miseries not only of this life but of all tho existences Avliicli tho 
Soul must undergo after deatli. In order to pacily the omuipo- 
tont Divinijiy they must iiatiirally tliiiik of giving liim presents 
and ohlations, as they Avould do to appease a human being when 
ho is offended. Thus the system of sacrifices — tho only form of 
worship known during the Vaidic period — was instituted, the 
pe rformance of Avhicli engendered a necessity for tho investiga- 
tions of science, as we shall presently shoAV. 
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Tho ideal of the Deity not differing from man in the quality 
of his attributes but only in degree, it was concoivod that ho 
should be pacified by getting his food, presents and oblations 
at tho proper time. Thus night after night the ancient Hindus 
watched the movements of the planets and gazed upon the starry 
sphere to find out an auspicious moment of conjunction or oppo- 
sition or entrance of the planets into some sign or constellation, 
when their offerings would be most complacently accepted by 
tho Deity. Thus the science of Astronomy earno into existence, 
and this feeling gave an impulse to the investigations of tho 
truths of the science. To every Veda, tlierefore, a sort of astro- 
nomical treatise is appended, and however unsciontific some of 
tho calculations may appear to a reader in this enlightened ago, 
it must bo borne in mind that em^iii’icism lies at tho foundation 
of every science. Though we have said indeed that, according 
to tho showing of Colebrooke, Dr. Bliau Daji, and Dr. Weber, 
some of tho terms of Hindu astronomy liavo been taken from 
tho Greeks, yet other eminent scholars do not agree with them : 
“ Some of these, however,’’ says Dr. llajondrahila in his Yavanas 
of Sanskrit wviton, ** are formed with 'Nvoll-known and ancient 
Sanskrit roots, and retain the meanings which they originally 
had and still have as common terms of tho language, and they 
can no more be adduced as proofs of tho Hindus having borrow- 
ed them from tho Greeks, tlian any number of common words 
can be put forth as proofs of the Sanskrit language having been 
borrowed from the same source.” Dr. Thiabaut is also of tho 
same opinion, “for whatever is closely connected,” says he, 
« with the ancient Indian religion must be considered as having 
sprung up among the Indians themselves, unless positive evi- 
dence of the strongest kind points to a contrary conclusion.” ** 
There cannot be any doubt however that the ancient Hindus 
had mad^'^e science of astronomy one of their principal studies 
from the earliest dawn of history to the time of Bhaskarachaqya, 
and whatever doubt may exist regarding the borrowing of some 
terms by the Hindus from the Greeks, it is certain that many 

® On the Sulvasuiras, J. A. S., 1875, p. 228. 
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of their principles and observations were borrowed by the Arabs, 
the Chaldeans, and tho Greeks themselves. The motive which 
gave the first impulse for tho investigations of tho science was 
indeed a powerful one ; and so long as it existed, it caused ^ con- 
siderable accession to our knowledge by tho frequent observations 
and discoveries that were made. Such was tho advancenioiit which 
tho science had made that even after tho Vaidio sacrificial cere- 
monies had long given way to a now phase of religion, it was 
studied for its own sake as contributing to the elevation of the 
intellect, and not with a view to the propitiation of tho Deity. 

Tlio discovery of tlie geometrical trutlis are also due to 
tho sacrificial rites of the Vaidic period. That tho origin of 
tlio geometrical science should bo better understood, it must 
bo laid down tliat various sorts of vclUh or altars of dilforont 
sliapcs and size ^vero constructed by tho ancient Hindus for tho 
performance of the sacrificial ceremonies. It was conceived that 
tho rites performed on these altars conferred dittereut benefits 
on tho sacrificer according to tho shapes of tho altars themselves. 
Thus the falcon-shapod altar bestowed lioavon to him who 
porformod tho ceremonies on it, for ho ‘‘ having become a fal- 
con himself Hies up to tho heavenly world tho altar of the 
shape of droua (a measure) conferred food to tho sacrificer ; the 
wheel-shaped altar^ l^ower over enemies j thus every altar pos- 
sessed peculiar inherent qualities. The construetiou of these 
altars involved geometrical operations without which the varia- 
tions were not possible to bo accomplished : the heights which 
varied at different places in tho same altar ; tho measures which 
should bo deduced from the general rules as of combining 
squares of equal or unequal sizes, turniug a square into an 
oblong, or transforming a square into a circle ; and the differ- 
ent layers ■•which should contain only a certain number of 
bricks of different sizes and figures by a peculiar adjustment ; — 
were certainly difficult to be managed unless previously acquainted 
with tho principles of geometry. The rules for tho size and the 
shape of tho various vedis^ their measurements and transforma- 
tions, are given in the Brahmans, but the explanations of them 
3 
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are given in the Sulvasutras which are appended to all the Kal- 
pasutras, the rules being expressed in the same words as in the 
Bramanas by Baudhayana, Apastamba, and Xatyayana * Thus 
impejled by a religious notion to meet the requirements of tho 
saorifioial rights, the Hindus were led to investigate the principles 
of geometry at so early a period as tho Brahmanas. Long 
before Pythagoras discovered his well-known proposition, it had 
been known to the ancient Hindus ; but their geometry being 
essentialy for practical purposes, we cannot expect to meet with 
the exact words of the Greek philosopher. Like the science of 
astronomy, the principles of geometry were investigated and im- 
proved, so long as the Vaidio sacrifices were considered necessary 
for tho well-being of individuals either in this world or in the 
next. But in later times, we observe that the geometrical rules 
were employed for tho purposes of astronomical calculations: 
the ancient Hindus must have made considerable improvements 
in both tho sciences before they could have made geometry alto- 
gether subservient to the science of astronomy. 

Tho origin of algebra may also bo traced to the Sulvasutras. 
Tho necessity for tho solution of indeterminate, problems involved 
in the practical application of geometry to the erection of altars 
and fire-places, and also in the calculations of the motions of 
tho heavenly bodies, first gave rise to this important branch of ma- 
thematics. The Cuttacay as we have said before, was known to 
the Hindus long before Diophaiitus, and the application of the 
ruths of algebra to astronomy and geometry was only peculiar 
to the ancient Hindus, There can be no doubt that tho origin 
and the improvement of the Hindu mathematical sciences, in 
spite of the attempt of some writers to trace them to foreign 
source, may be ascribed wholly to their idea of precision in per- 
forming acts of religious duties ; and it being characteristic of the 
people ap^their religion, a stricter and closer enquiry is neces- 
sary to clear up all doubts in this matter ; .but there is one fact 

c For a detailed account, see the excellent work of Dr. Thiabant on the 
Suhe^uiroe to which we are wholly indebted for all tho information under 
this head. 
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wliicU is hardly to be contested that, during the Kalpa-sutra 
perlodj ttero was scarcely a nation who had made so much ad- 
vancement ill mathematical learning as the Hindus had done. 

The origin and scientific perfection of the grammar of the 
Hindus are due entirely to the same notion of pacifying the 
Deity. At all sacrificial ceremonies, the .Yaidic mantras were 
chanted. It was conceived that the Deity would bo enraged if 
the hymns were sung in a halting and jolting manner, or the 
words wore wrongly pronounced, or recited without knowing 
their imports and bearings : not only would the sacriliccr fail to at- 
tain the object of his sacrifice, but would commit a heinous sin by 
such wrongful recitals for which ho must suffer in after lifo- 
This idea indeed gave rise to tho cultivation of grammar, com- 
prising the four branches of phonetics, prosody, roots and mean- 
ing of tho six Vidangas : Siksha or tlio science of pronunciation, 
Chhandasa or metre; Vyakarana or analysis of language; Nirukta 
or exposition; Kalpa or sacrificial and ritual rules ; and Yotish or 
astronomy, Tho last two do not relate to grammar. Siksha or 
the laws of phonetics may bo traced to tho Taittiriya-Aranyaka 
and tho Pratesakhas of tho Vedas, if not earlier. The laws 
relating to metre or Ohhaiidasa are also v.ery old, and it is said 
that ho who shall cause any one to repeat or shall himself repeat 
any hymn of tho Veda without having acquainted himself with 
the metre is the worst of sinners’' ; a person is said to he a 
manira-kantaka (tho destroyer of tho efficacy of a mantra) who 
repeats a hymn without knowing its interpretation or tho 
accents of tho words.* These indeed were powerful incen- 
tives for the culture of Grammar at a very early period. Panini's 
work is an instance of tho scientific completeness of Gram- 
mar, but it should he remembered in order to account for this 
perfection that Panini himself mentions tho names of several 
grammarians who preceded him. The Niruktas are the exposi- 
tions of Vedic terms and phrases ; many works on the subject 
were extant before, but Che only work wo have at present is that 
of Yaska who flourished long before Panini. 

® Sayana’s commentafy on the Rig Veda, see Indian Wisdom^ pago* 146 . 
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Tlio science of music was cultivated by the Hindus from 
^he most ancient times, as we have observed before : its* scientific 
culture and the perfection it afterwards attained, may also be 
ascribed to the same cause, that is, the sacrificial ceremonies. 
There are few things in the world which can enchant the human 
soul like music. However extravagant or unnatural might bo the 
nature of the reports regarding the charming influence of the songs 
of an Orpheus or a Tansan, or however still more ridiculous 
might be the credulity of some persons who actually believe 
the reports in the literal sense, yet this belief does full jus- 
tice to the enchanting power of songs. Now, the conception 
of the Deity, as we have said, was a Being possessing all the 
q^ualities of man in the highest degree. It was considered that 
He would be more pleased if the prayers were sung to Him than 
if they were barely recited. Even to this day the notion of 
charming the deity by the influence of music is not uncommon 
in religious congregations. All the Vaidic hymns were therefore 
sung during the ceremonies. Music was therefore cultivated as 
a matter of necessity, the necessity for obtaining deliverance. 
Numerous books are extant on Hindu inusic, but the most 
ancient relating to the Vaidic period are either lost or to bo 
found by laborious rosearchos. Though for want of chrono- 
logy we cannot rank the writers according to their precedence 
in time, yet wo are sure that the principles themselves had 
their origin in the Vedic period ; the Gandharva-Veda, which is 
a branch of the Sama-Veda, is the earliest work we have on the 
science of music, but the rules themselves must have been drawn 
from records existing before. 

These are the Sciences which directly owe their origin to 
the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vaidio period ; but Hindu philo- 
sophy ivas the result of speculation on the religion itself. The 
naturd^Df God, His relation with man, and the mode of obtain- 
ing deliverance from the miseries of life, — ^in short, the ration- 
alistic ideas may be traced to the Upanishads which forma 
portion of the Vedas. This was the period when the ebullition 
of the intellect took place,— a critical time, indeed, which shaped 
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the intellectual march of the nation. Though no nation in tho 
ancient world could vie with tho Ilindus in the progress of philo- 
sophy and rationalistic speculations, yet their impressions wore 
too deeply made upon tho national mind not to show themselves 
at every important act of succcoliiig generations. Theology 
and philosophy were so much blended with each other that, as 
it has been truly said, it is impossible to decide where one begins 
and the other cuds. Metaphysics was not treated purely as a 
science of mind, but in its relation to the religion of tlio country. 
Tho six S3\stems of philosophy and their commentaries display 
tho highest fliglit of tlio intellect in tho region of abstruse science, 
and prove the genius of tlio Hindus in matters where their 
religion is concerned. Hut it must have been observed that they 
all proceed from eertaiu pro.suinj)tions, tho principal of which aro 
the eternity qj:* tlio soul, and its transmigrations through 
successive bodies enjoying or sulfering on account of tho merits 
or demerits of tlio acUous of a previous cxlstonco. These doc- 
trines were so widely known, not only by tho action of the 
followers of tho ditferout schools, but also by tlio religious 
performances enjoined on all classes of x^eoplo for throwing off 
the miseries of life, and by subsequent writers wlio engrossed 
the theories in their own works, that they wore blended, as it 
wore, with the thoughts of tho jieople and became tho motive 
power of their actions. 

Architecture does not indeed owe its origin to the Hindu 
religion, but to necessity, yet tho improvements in the art aro 
wholly duo to tho former. Among the four TJpa-Vedas,* the 
Sthapatya-Veda relates to the science of arthitecture, and wo 
have already seen that at the time of Manu tho Hindus had 
made great advancement in the architectural art, tho Eamayana 
and the MaTiabharata also notice the improvements that men 
subsequently introduced ; but it was not till idolatry had sub- 
stituted the old religion of the country that their ingenuity in 

■ '• — • 

^ Tlie four Upa-Vedas are : Ayiir Voda or the science of medicine, 

Gandharva Veda or the science of music, Dhanur Voda or tho science 
of archery, and tho Sthapatya Veda or the science of architecture. 
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the art was called into action. Idolatry is always connected 
with pomp and grandeur, faith in the gods is generally displayed 
by splendid decorations of the temples and shrines. Mouldings, 
carvings, sculptures, and ornamentations were therefore resorted 
to, to produce what is called a striking effect. The rock-cut tem- 
ples of southern India, and the remains of the shrines in Eaj- 
putana, Orissa and other places, some of which are more than one 
thousand years old, are still admired by foreigners for the beauti- 
ful works they contain. 

Thus the sciences of astronomy, geometry, algebra, grammar, 
music, philosophy and architecture, which attained the highest 
improvement, were connected with the religion of ancient 
India ; but the other branches of knowledge, not so connect- 
ed, did not receive similar attention from the people : it is 
necessity that led to their cultivation, and theirs improvement 
varied according to the necessity. The minds of the Ilindus 
wore so mucli tinctured with religious ideas that it is not 
too much to say that secular writings were very incon- 
siderable compared to theological works. . During the thou- 
sands of years which have elapsed since the Vaidic period, we 
have only a few writers of celebrity who devoted themselves 
exclusively to secular subjects. Jurisprudence was not treated as 
a science, but it is only to meet the requirements of society that 
they framed those laws which are neitlier cliaracterizod by depth 
of principle nor profundity of thought : but even in this branch, a 
distinction is observed in the treatment of the subjects according 
as they were connected with religion : thus we have more works 
on the law of inheritance, which, as we have shown, depends on a 
religious principle, than on criminal laws. Trade, manufacture 
and the industrial arts, though their existence may be traced to 
the earlj^eriod of the Rig Veda, and though the highest success 
has been achieved in some of them, were, in later times, not 
carried on by the Hindus with that spirit of energy which they 
had displayed before when no social or commercial restrictions 
existed. Before the Smriti period, when the rules of caste had 
not matured into a regular system, commerce and manufacture 
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wero not confined to a certain class of tho people, but they could 
havo been carried on by the three upper classes, wlio were then 
called Dvijatis. Wo havo already observed that the ancient 
Hindus carried on trade witli various countries by sea and 
land, but it seems tliat a considerable restriction was impo»sed 
oil it when sca-voyages were proliibited at the begiimiiig of tho 
Kaliyuga, that is after tlie period of tho Mahabharata. The 
cultivation of tho science of medicine is a necessity with man, 
and it should subsist with his oxistcnco. Hindu medical practice 
has been traced to tho Tvig Veda period, and since that time, 
the experiences of tho Hindus have been recorded. Every atten- 
tion was paid to the science : though unconnected with religion, 
yet the necessity was strong and continuous. Tlio extraordinary 
imfrovements which it attained in India cannot bo a subject of 
wonder, for the, disco very of tho hygienic properties of matter 
and tlio diagnosis of diseases were characteristic of tho intolli- 
gonco of the people, and tho time during which tho observations 
wore made is tho longest recorded of any nation. Tho Atrega- 
Sanhita is said to bo the oldest existing treatise on medicino, 
and tho Ayur Veda or tho science of medicino is regarded by 
some as belonging to tho Atharva Veda, and by others to tho 
Eig Veda. 

We therefore find the combination of thi’ee circumstances 
which led to the development of civilization in India: (1) Eeli- 
gion, (2) necessity, and (3) tho diffusion of knowledge which 
was tho result of the first two oirciimstancos among tho general 
mass of tho people. The first gave an impetus to tho cultivation 
of the sciences, the second to tho cultivation of those arts which 
have reference to the existence and prosperity of society and 
individuals, and tho third refers to tho promulgation of tho 
knowledge tlTus obtained among the twico-bom classes. 

Clerical power and influence have always acted bonoficially 
in the primitive states of society, but when knowledge increases 
instead of forwarding ’the movement of tho intellect, they 
become stumbling-blocks in the path of real progress.* That such 

* See Buckles ITiBlory of Civilization in En/jkmdy V'oluiue 11, Page 4. 
(New Edition.) 
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was tlio case in India is proved by the various circumstances 
wliich led to tlio deterioration of tho intellect, but which were 
brought about solely by clerical influences. From the , happy 
beginning of tho Vaidio period, we were led to expect a healthy 
movement of tho intellect, — tho true basis of civilization, but 
instead of that, Hindu society presents us with an abnormal 
condition after tho Mahabharata period, though some of tho 
germs of it were sown long before. 

In tho Vaidic period when tho people were not yet divided 
into regular classes ; when tho particular vociitions whicli became 
afterwards assigned to certain classes could bo carried on by 
any person belonging to tho Aryan Hindus ; when that morbid 
sentiment which became afterwards more marked and strong, 
did not deter tho clergy from messing with a trader ; whofL a 
person of a certain rank could marry in a sphere higher than 
his own, a degree of freedom, unity and patriotism prevailed 
which can never bo realized in tho present state of Hindu 
society. Though tho casto system could not have boon the 
result of the caprice of any influential individual or the despotic 
legislation of a government, however confident it might have 
been, in the submission and loyalty of its subjects, yet, as avo 
have already seen, how it has been brought about in the lapse 
of timo by the description which Mauu has given of the com- 
munity in his Iustitutc3s. The name of Manu acted as a cliarm 
in tho minds of tho ancient Hindus : ho was regarded as an 
authority next only to tho Vedas. That tho caste system ivas 
tho elfect of Brahmanical influence, however unintentionally 
it Avas exerted, must remain an undoubted fact. Down to tho 
period of the Mahabharata, however, much of the strictness 
of the system had not come into operation, for even then we 
find that intermarriage was not placed thoroughly under the ban. 
After the matui’ity of the system, when all intercourse was stopped 
between the Several classes except what was effected by a com- 
mon religion and government, the whole community had that 
sort of connection only which we can conceive of pebbles of 
certain colors placed in one and tho same bag. This state of 
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society produces the disseverance of that communion of feeling 
which is the basis of national strength ; men become intensely 
selfish, .and the spirit of liberty and patriotism becomes weakened 
under the circumstances. As a consequence of this wo find the 
Hindus love much more their own families than their country, 
whereas in those places where national bond is the strongest, 
domestic life does not present us with that charming picture 
which we have in India.*" 

Another result of the system of caste is the monopoly of 
learning by the clergy. So long as war and trade were not the 
special professions of the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyasr, knowledge 
was disseminated among the greater portion of the people. We 
have already stated that rationalism was set afoot by a person 
of the Kshatriya class, for Srutaketu, son of a Brahman named 
Gautama, learnfe it first from Pravahana, king of Panchala, as is 
mentioned in the Ohhandogya Upanishad. To the time of 
the Eamayana, it was tho bojinden duty of the twice-born 
classes to receive education, tho acquirement of which in later 
times became tho exclusive privilege of the Brahmans only, but 
at the timo of tho Mahabharata, wo find that receiving of liberal 
education was considered optional with tho Kshatriyas, whereas 
politics and tho art of archery wore learnt as tho only duties 
enjoined upon them. We havo already said that Sakya Sinha,. 
a Kshatriya, studied in somo of tho principal scats of learn^ 
ing, and became tho teacher of some Brahmans before he 
attained his Buddhahood, but all tho persons of his class did 
not receive liberal education like himself. The Brahmans, it 
seems, were all along aware that intellect and wealth, are^ the two , 
powerful sources of influence in society and the superiority which 
the former possessed over the latter, they therefore gradually 
confined learning to their own body ; and though ostensibly- they 


“In proportion,*^ says Professor Williams, “ to the weakness or rather 
total absence of tho national is the strength of family Bond. In England 
and America, where national lifd is strongest children are liss respectful, tn 
their parents.** Indian wisdom page 433 note 3^ 

4 
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gave up eveiy profession that had for its object the acquirement 
of wealth, yet by their cleverness they managed to have 
all the power which wealth affords. All the superior offices 
under Gtovernment were in their hands, the king’s prineipal 
advisers in polities and administration belonged to the clerical 
order, and the sacred oharaoter with which they had invested 
their own persons, acted powerfully on the weakness and super- 
stition of the people, who paid ready and instant attention to 
the requirements of a Brahman to avoid Ills curse. 

Another oii’oumstanoe which led to the deterioration of the 
intellect was caused by the Government not improving llioso 
opportunities which should have accelerated the- progress of the 
nation. Wo have already said that the Hindu government was 
monarchical, but it was monarchical in name, whereas, in fact, it 
was oligarchical, and that in its worst form — thjjt of a priestly 
hierarchy. Though the king was invested with the highest 
powers, and a sacredness which mado his person inviolable, res- 
ponsible to no being on earth, yet all those powers he got from 
the clergy to serve their interest more than that of the subjects 
he ruled over. In short, he was a mere puppet in the hands of 
the clergy, the Brahmans ruled through him. • There were indeed 
kings who had the courage to throw off, the shackles put upon 
them, yet they had not the courage to introduco reforms. Any 
innovation that was introduced either by the people or the kings, 
not sanctioned by the Brahmans, was a heresy. In the gener- 
ality of instances the kings had nothing to do, except to leave 
the reins of government into the hands of his priestly advisors, 
and enjoy the luxury which the enormous wealth of the country 
could afford. It was therefore the interest of the Brahmans to 
rule the kingdom through the ignorance and . superstition of the 

people and the weakness of the king, and to keep up these fail- 
ings as much as they could. Since learning became confined to 
the priestl^jr class, it was no part of the'busmess of the governing 
body to'dissipate tWs ignorance by the introduction of liberal 
education among the people. We do not assert this of India 
before thb period of the Mahabhaiata, but there can be no doubt 
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that such was its subsequeut condition as is testitied by many 
writers who flourished after that period. 

Buddhism also, wliatever credit may bo due to its object of 
relieving the nation from the thraldom of the priesthood, contri- 
buted its mite to deaden the intellect of the nation, and there- 
by retarded the progress of civilization. During the long 
period of clerical oppression which followed the termination of 
the reign of Yudhishthira, when superstition had taken a deep 
root in the mind of the people, when sound principles of morality 
had given way to religious formalities, when the rules of 
caste were strictly enforced to convince the mass of the people 
of their distance with the heaven-born class of Brahmans, not 
a single person had the boldness to utter a thought which was 
in contravention of the adopted notions of the time. The 
overstretched string broke at last. Buddha was the first to pro- 
claim the equality of man and the inefficiency of religious 
mortifications and ceremonials to give deliverance after death. 
The people flocked to him, inasmuch as his principles declared to 
them that they were not in any respect inferior to the so-called 
nobles of the land, and the kings attached themselves to his law, 
because it recognized their supremacy and saved them from the 
interference of the clergy in their dealings with their subjects. 
Being a ICshatriya, a prince, a highly educated man, a philosopher ; 
and being humble, unselfish, patriotic and sincere, he was every 
way fitted to become the leader of the nation. Original Bud- 
dhism was nihilistic ; and according to Mr. Ehys Davids, it not 
only anticipated Comte in his doctrines of materialism and 
agnosticism, but also in his worship of humanity and sacrifice 
of the individual to the race.* Buddhistic principles were 
therefore too high for the ignorant minds of the people ; they 
therefore dragged down Buddhism to the level of their own 
comprehension, for the religion of a nation must be fit itself 
to their intellectual progress, even if a high philosophic religion 
bo forced upon an ignorant people ; we find that in the long run 

• Mahmmed^ Buddlia and Christ by Dods, p. 170. 
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they make it suit tbeir own simple notions and predilections. * 
This indeed explains the later phase which Buddhism assumed. 
Nihilism was originally preached by Sakya Sinha, but this being 
beyond the comprehension of the people, they filled their pan- 
theon with innumerable deities, and transferred into it those 
superstitions which they had imbibed from Hinduism. Buddha 
himself was compelled to respect these superstitions, and there 
was the error: instead of meeting these superstitions with 
counter-superstitions, ho ought to have dispelled them by 
enlightening the minds of the people with knowledge. Though 
Buddhism gave a high moral tone to the national character, and 
though it made the people generous, truthful, self-reliant, 
humane, temperate, charitable and self-sacrificing, yet these 
qualifications were not sufficient to forward the movements of 
civilization. The Spaniards possess these very qualities, but 
they have not saved them from retrogression, f On the other 
hand, Buddhism had a tendency to repress the mind within a 
limited range of ideas ; it imparted no strength or energy to the 
thought ; it led the mind to play in fanciful speculations ; it 
made the people dreamy and contemplative and therefore unprac- 
tical and apathetic; under such circumstances the intellect becomes 
deadened, it can not get free scope to flourish.f Therefore is it 
that Buddhism possesses the names only of a few groat men ; 

the whole history of the faith is almost a blank of intellectual 
progress. 

The system of protecting literature and rewarding learned 
haen, which has been so much deprecated by Buckle, was in full 
force in India from the beginning of the Christian era. Wo 
ne^ not therefore expatiate on the evil efieqts of such a mrstem. 
Suffice it to say that Uterature can not thrive under the 
oiroumstances, and the sciences and other useliil branches of 
knowledge not receiving proper attention neoessarUy decline. 
Literary men lose that indep endence of spirit wHoh they ought 

t CalcHtts BcTiew, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 295. 
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always to possess, by frequently ministering to the vanity of the 
king upon whose smile or reward they consider their success or 
eminen&e depends. From Sudrak to Lakshman Sen the patronage 
of poets was a fashion : kings measured their glory according to 
the number of poets they supported in their courts. Tho whole 
of India was divided into several petty states, all the princes of 
which strove with each other in their munificence to poets, or to 
emulate tho glory of Vikramaditya, Bhoja or Harshavardhana. 
Ballala, who lived in the middle of the fourteenth century, men- 
tions that Bhoja alone maintained more than five hundred poets 
in his courts of Dhar. j# So lavish was his expenditure that he 
is said to have dismissed a minister who had dared to remonstrate 
with him on account of his lavish liberality to poets and the 
state of the exchequer, and ordered that in future none of his 
advisers should prohibit him from such a course except on the 
penalty of death, f Thus the country was impoverished by these 
courtier-poets, and patronage checked that independence of 
the intellect which it would have otherwise attained. There 
were men indeed of true genius like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, 
who would have been an honour to any country on tho face of tho 
earth ; but there were twenty men to one of sterling merit, who 
were behind their ago in thoughts and ideas. Only the names of 
a few of these poets have been transmitted to posterity, whereas 
the rest were supported at the sacrifice of public money, which 
circumstance served only to make literature reactionary, instead 
of progressive. 

We have already said that Badrapadji, assisted by his dis- 
ciple Nandana Misra, gave the first blow to Buddhism, and did 
much for the revival of Hinduism by the introduction of time- 
honored rites and ceremonies. He was followed by Sankara- 
chaiya, who preached the Jmndkatiday while his disciple, Paduca- 
pada preached the Upasamkanda, The royal patron of Sankara- 
oharya is said by some to have been Sudhanwa and by others 
Dharmapala. Other preachers arose to bring back the people 

« Bhqja-prabandhaf page 20. 

t Ibid page 17. 
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to their ancient religion ; and among them may bo mentioned 
the names of PoithunusI, Yugmiparshma and Devnlu. Political 
influence was also brought to bear upon the zeal of these nfission- 
aries. Kumarila Bhatta became the chief leader of the persecu- 
tion against the Buddhists : for it was at his instigation that 
king Sidanma passed that terrible decree for exterminating 
Buddhism from the face of India : ‘‘Let them be slain who 
slay not the old men among the Buddhists and the babe, from 
the bridge of Eama to the snowy mountains.^’ Kumarila was 
a very learned man : he commented on the work of Savaua-svamin 
which is a commentary on the Mimansa-darsana of Jaimini. 
Strengthened with civil power, ho travelled about in various 
countries inculcating the doctrines of the Vedas, and succeeded 
in expelling the Buddhists from Malabar. From the eighth 
century the persecution continued, and it was not* till the latter 
end of the fifth century that the hierarchs of the Buddhists 
were complied to take refuge in China, Java, and other neighbor- 
ing countries outside of India, under the leadership of Dharma, 
one of the descendants of Buddha himself. But from the works 
of foreign travellers, we find that Buddhism still lingered in India 
to the twelfth century, oppressed, outlawed and crushed.* 

The zeal which actuated the Hindu religionists of this 
period for the extermination of Buddhism, led them also to take 
every measure to fix the people in their ancient religion. 
Times had changed since Buddha preached against the ancient 
faith : the literary language of India had become antiquated, 
the people could not understand the religion ; rites and cere- 
monials were abandoned ; no distinction existed between the 
clergy and the laity ; liberty and equality became the popular 
cry ; and the powers which the Brahmans' had wielded before 
were now entirely lost. In order to regain that former influence 
and to prevent the people from a relapse to a faith like that of 
Buddha, tfee Brahmans now began from time to time to issue 
those books which form a considerable body of Hindu literature 
known by. the n am es of Purans and Tan tras, under the authorita- 
• Calcutta Review Vol. XXXYIII, page 270-71. 
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tive names of Vyasa and Siva. Ostensibly these works profess- 
ed to expound the ancient Hindu religion, whereas they were 
intended to check every act, every notion and every idea 
of the*people, so that they might not go astray from the’ path 
chalked out for them by the Brahmans. The intellect was 
shackled : the people were thrown into the vortex of superstition. 
The freedom of thought was lost — it was environed on all sides 
with superstition. The people learned in order to be ignorant. 
This was the crowning circumstance whicli brought the civilization 
of the country to a stand. What was effected by the other circums- 
tances was slow and gradual, but now the finishing stroke was 
given. Buddhism', in spite of all its faults, was a thousand times 
better than the resuscitated faith : it did not check the freedom 
of the intellect, though it gave it a wrong and fanciful turn ; 
and what became of the nation afterwards for want of this 
freedom of the intellect, we leave the reader to infer from the 
pages of authentic history. 

The condition of the people before tlie period of the 
Mahabharata was certainly not so abject as it became 
after that period. The clergy were well aware that to secure 
their own influence they must propitiate the people and 
gradually bring them about to a thorough submission. There- 
fore was it ordained that the king should always love and pro- 
tect his subjects as his own children,* and should always have 
their welfare at heart. The generality of the people were edu- 
cated like the Brahmans, the Sudras being left to learn by filtra- 
tion from their own masters whom they served. The first 
question which Rama asked Bharata when they met in the forest 
was, whether the subjects were happy and in ’ the enjoyment of 
prosperity, Judhis^thira was also very popular because he acted 
according to the rules laid down for kings. When Brahma- 
uical influence had not yet become predominant, the princes con- 
sidered it their paramount duty to seek the welfare of their sub- 
jects and their prosperity. The voice of the people carried much 
weight with them, and* they uttered it without fear or favor. 


« Manu, Ch. Yll, Sis. 135, 139. 
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Bama exiled his wife in submission to the people, because they 
wanted that she should pass through an ordeal to prove her 
chastity. But after the period of the Mahabharata, we find that 
the kings became luxurious, the Brahmans were supreme in the 
kingdom, and held the reins of government. It is only as an 
exception and not as a rule that we see that a truly bold and 
wise monarch on the throne. Vikramaditya, disguising himself 
like Haroun-al-Raschid or Akbar, travelled about in the king- 
dom to learn the grievances of the people with his own ears. 
Bhartrihari is said to have killed his own favorite wife, be- 
cause she might endanger the safety of the kingdom by re- 
vealing what is called a state-secret. Imbued with strong 
imagination from the natural conditions of the country, stooped 
in superstition, they were afraid to utter that voice which had 
boon law unto kings. There would certainly have arisen a 
different civilization in the country, had the sciences which wore 
inaugurated by the Vaidio rites been allowed to grow in an 
independent manner, but the increase of clerical influence 
impeded the genius of tho people, who after the Kalpa-Sutra 
period, arrived at a point when the interference of the clergy 
was perfectly unnecessary, and their interference became a ulog 
to the march of the intellect. Though wo have soon that between 
tho fourth and tho seventh centuries, an impetus was given to 
tho cultivation of science, yet for want of historical records wo aro 
unable to alight upon the true cause, but it seems that this move- 
ment was intended for reviving tho ancient Yaidio ceremonies 
which had been forgotten by the people during the prevalence of 
the Buddhist faith. But it is certain that such knowledge did 
not become general, only a few Brahmans kept up scientific 
knowledge in their obscure schools even dowi| to tho seventeenth 
century, for as we have already seen the reluctance of the authors 
of the Surya-Siddhanta and Siddhanta Siromani to publish 
their disj^veries and inventions. After the period of the Maha- 
bharata, especially since the time of Buddha, the people only 
talked of religion, heard of religion and met religion everywhere. 
Freedom of thought they lost, and dared not broaoh any opinion 
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lost it slioulJ clash witli tlio adopted notions of religion. They 
gave themselves up to credulity and superstition, ronoimeed tlieir 
proper duties, and regarded theinsolvos as passive instruments to 
serve the will of the clergy. 

Thus we SCO that the abnormal state of Hindu civilization 
h the effect of circumstances which have been workiilg from a 
very remote period. One circumstance indeed ooitld not havo 
produced such a stato of society ; the civilization whicli grow up 
in tho Vaidie period was healthy, vigorous, and progressive, but it 
got a misdirected turu by tho combination of all tho circums- 
tances whicli wo have .stated before. The coiiscquonccs brought 
about by a single circumstance were added up by those of others 
which followed. Hindu civilization has loft its foot-prints ou 
tho rock of the past, engraven — never to bo effaced, both lu its for- 
ward and back wSixl movements; both tlidso sorts are worthy of 
tho observation and oonsldoratioii of sociologists, as signs of 
health and symptoms of disease ato studied by iihysiciaiis. Tho 
eircumstances which wo havo before ineutionod in dcitail, may be 
briefly enumerated as follows : (1) tho system of casto, (2) con- 
fiiicment of learning to one particular class, (3) withholding by 
Gfoverumont of opportuuitios of national progress, (4) Buddhism 
ill its connection with tho national intellect, (5) patx’on»ago of 
poets, (6) the inlluoncG of thoPuranas and tho Tantras in generat- 
ing superstition, and (7) tho abject condition of tho people. 

Tho whole history of the civilization iii ancient India proves 
that tlio Hindu iiitollect passed through threo periods : — 

1. The theological and pra3tical, 

2. The philosophical and spocitlativcf, 

3. Tho superstitious and ignorant. 

The present stato of out knowledge regarding ancient India 
warrants us in drawing tho conclusions wo have already arrived 
at, but when by further researches other facts will bo brought 
to light, they will elucidate manly points in the history of the 
Hindu intelleot which we at present do hot understand. Au 
honest pride now fills tKe minds of tho modern Hindus regarding 
the glories of ancient India ; it shows a love for their country 
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and a noblo determination to emulate their ancestors in those 
works which they at present can not do. The history of many 
powerful nations of modern Europe shows that inspired*by this 
feeling alone they have boon able to rise from the mouldering 
ashes of their ancient splendor. It is not till education and 
necessity have sufficiently combined that we can expect a full 
play of the Hindu intellect. 


A TEir TO RAJASTHAN. 

Uy the moiming train of the 28th August 1877, I loft tho 
city of Palaces on a tour to N. W. P. and Rajasthan, tho seat of 
ancient Hindu glory. 

Saw tho distant hills of Raneegunj and ^3aidnath on tho 
way, arrived next morning at Bankipur. Thoro is a largo Qola 
Barca ( a granary ) a fow paces olF tho Ciitcherry here. It is a 
largo building. Boforo tho opening of railway communication, 
grain was stored hero with a view to check famines. Loft Banki- 
poro on tho 30th August and arrived at Allahabad the next 
day. It is a large city full of every class of people. In 
tho city there are many buildings though not of a gaudy 
stylo, yet they present a novel sight to tho people of Calcutta. 
Here I saw one temple called “Pareshuath's temple,” whoso 
workmanship deserves praise; tho building, though not en- 
tirely of stone, claims some attention on account of its masterly 
workmanship. On the following morning visited tho Fort 
which was raised in the seventeenth century in the reign of 
tho emperor Akbar. Tho selection of tho place for the con- 
struction of this Fort, reflects great credit ^n its projector. On 
one side of the Fort flows the Jumna with her black water, and 
on the other the Ganges with her silvery water. Again, both the 
rivers nieet on tho south side of the Fort. From the top of tho Fort, 
saw the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges; it is a pretty 
sight te look at. Within the Fort, there is a subterranean pas- 
sage in which tho trunk of an old banian tree is kept by the 
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Pandas. Tliis old and dried trunk is called by tlie peoplo 
the “ everlasting banian treo’^ — or ‘ Akhoy Bata.’ There is also a 
passage. My guide informed mo that through this passage the 
]?andavas escaped from the Goijrifia uw\ It is a small hole, the 
width of the face of which is scarcely above one foot square. 
Many gods and {Mdesscs are thoro. The passage is so very dark 
that without tlic help of torch light one cannot proceed a single 
step. 

September 4tli. Loft Allahabad by the night mail and ar- 
rived at Agra at 12 ?. m. next day. Agra was once a favourite 
city of the Moguls. The golden ininaratod marble houses are 
now standing erect despite tlio revolution of ages, change of 
religion, and tlnj tas]:o of the people, — testifying to tho splendid 
grandeur and romantic luxury of the once royal race of tho Moguls. 
Col. SkKnuan k^ivollod throughout India, and having scon 
Agra, ho remarked, tliat ‘‘ what was figuratively said of Augustus 
may bo most literally said of Shah Johan ; ho found tho cities 
(l)olhi and Agra), all brick, and loft thorn all marble, for all 
marble buildings and additions to buildings wore formed by 
liim.” In the nineteenth century, thoro are only three stui^on- 
doiis buildings at Agra which tho traveller may consider 
worth their wliilo to visit. I entered tho city having passed 
across a railway bridge, tlio construction of which deserves 
praise. This bridge is called Juinrna Bridge. Pacing tho 
station, there is a Musjid, called “Jumna Musjid,” built after the 
one at Delhi. The building is noticeable only on account of its 
bulky dimensions. Tho next day I entered the Fort. In my opinion, 
this fort was not erected by that wise and subtle Emperor Akbar, 
with a view to guard tho city ; otherwise I should surely find 
something that wo]^ld confirm this statement. It is a more 
fortified castled palace. Within the fort, saw a splendid 
Musjid of entire white marble, denominated “ Mothi Musjid ” 
or pearl mosque, the like of which I have never seen, during my 
travels. It is a chaste, simple and majestic building. From 
tho inscription on tho eptrance of the building, I learnt that it 
was built by Shah Jehan and completed in the year 1655 A, D. 
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In this MuBjid, as I was told, tlio Emijeror used to pray with the 
inmates of his Zenana. In the yard of the Musjid there is a 
beautiful fountain (now out of order), for ablution purposes. In 
the divan^ the place for each man is marked out by coloured 
slabs of marble. If I mistake not, the buildiup; can accommodate 
five thousand persons at a time. Besides th^^pearl mosque or 
Mothi Musjid,” there aro two or three Mahals of Akbar within 
the Fort worth noticing. Before this I had no idea of Ma- 
homodan architecture — the palace of Akbar was erected on the 
banks of the Jumna the grandeur and sublimity of which, is 
to be felt rather than described. The Sismahal (bath room) 
contains a spout, wherein two or throe fountains have been fitted 
up. When the fountains play, it is a sptondid sight. In 
the court-yard of the palaOc, there is a nice garden, the gravel 
walks of which aro of the best Sinai marble. a good many 
other rooms, whieh are now in a dilapidated state, for want 
of proper suporintendenco and repair. On the roof of tho 
second story, saw a black-stone throne, haying t>locKl-stain upon 
it. On questioning my guide, ho said that formerly it be- 
longed to the Hindu Kings. Subsequently it was bought by 
a certain Mahomodan conqueror Tho throne was placed at Agra 
by his chiefs. One morning when this conqueror came out dressed, 
and while attempting to sit upon tho throne, he suddenly trembled 
and tumbled dowq over jt, putting his forehead, and staining the 
throne thereby. 

In tho evening of the Tth September, visited the world ror 
nowned Taj. Hero rest the roniains of that proud queen Nur 
Mahal. Whatever wonders there may he in the world, the crystaj 
palace of I^ondon, the hanging garden of the Missisipi, or the arc- 
de-triumph of Fninoe, all yield the palm of |uperiority to tho Taj 
Mahgl of Arga. It has a grand entrance embellished with stones 
in mosaic. Prom tUe gato a nice view of the building can be 
hftd.. There are tows qf cypress on both sides of tho road, from 
the gateway to t;ho building. Pont oolnmns are placed on the 
four cornere of tho building. They are so very high, that one 
pan t^He a bmi’s-eyc-view of tho whole city of Agra, by ascond^^g 
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it on til 0 front of tlio building. Between tbe rows of cypress, tlioro 
is a row of fountains, wliicli, 'when at work, gives additional 
beautji to tlio Taj. On the front of tho building thorc is a garden 
too, (uow converted into Euglisli style) with olives, citrons, pome- 
granates and other oriental fruit trees. Entered tho building, 
tho walls and yoors aro of mosaic work, tlio like of which, 
as Major Osborne remarked, is not to bo found in any coun- 
ty. Tho floors are made of best Sinai marble. Besoondod 
to tho vault with a torch-bearer to see Iho tomb of Muntaj 
Begum, and her royal husband. This room is full of mosaic 
work of beautiful design. No opitapli is inscribed on the tomb 
of Shall Jehan, .but on tho tomb of Miimfaj Begum is inscrib- 
ed “Defend us f:|)m ^lie terrible unbelievers.” Tlic view of tho 
Taj Mahal in nlDonliglit from iho Jumna is very picturesque. 
Passages from tffe liomn aro inscribed on tho gates of tho build- 
ing. A very beautiful peace of poetry, I quote hero, writtou 
sometime ago hy Mrs. Nugent, 

“ Oh tlfou ! whose groat imperial mind could raise, 

This splendid trophy to a woman's praise ! 

If love or grief inspired the bold design, 

No mortal joy or sorrow equalled tliino ? 

Sleep on secure ? this monument shall stand. 

When Desolation's wing sweeps o'er the land, 

By time and death in one wide ruin hurled, 

Tho last triumphant wonder of the world.” 

In the reign of Lord William Bentinck, a portion of tho Taj 
was broken down, and tho valuable tiles were put up to sale. 
But tho proceeds of tho sale were very small to tho utter disap- 
pointment and mortification of tho Governor-General. 

September 8tl^ In tho morning after breakfast started for 
Secundra, j beautiful place, quiet and secluded, three miles off 
Agra. There Is a large garden hero, whore the pious and tolerant 
Mogul Emperor, after governing India for 50 years, is now 
reposing. Tho building raised over his gravo by his successor and 
royal son, though not vying with the Taj, is in no way inferior 
to it. The range of willows, cypress and the sprinkling of pcopiil 
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trees, present a sublime and melancholy sight to the visitor, who 
may therefore easily conjecture for what purpose the building is 
erected. There is a largo gate on the front of the building, 
beautifully carved and coloured. I went through the gate and 
entered the building. It is four storied. Doscendod witli 
the torch-bearer to see the tomb of the is?ogul Emperor, 
Akbar. Found nothing engraved on the tomb, but on tho 
top of the building, there is another marble slab corresponding 
to tho one in tho vault below. This is beautifully carved with 
tho 99 names of God from the Koran. There are two or three 
more graves of tho same royal family within tho mausoleum. 
Lord Northbrook, onliislast visit to Secundra,:.with his usual 
liberality, presented a gold-cloth valued at rupees idvo or six tlious- 
and to cover the grave with. Ilis Exccllorey also ordered 
tho Maulavi in charge of Secundra to strew ft*wers upon tho 
grave, every morning agreeably to Mahoraodan custom. Took a 
round in tho garden. In tho days of the Moguls, it was one of tho 
prettiest gardens no doubt, but now it is in a sad Itnd miserable 
state. A small zemindary yielding an annual revenue of 50 or CO 
Us. a attached to Secundra. The Maulavios who read scr- 

mons from tho Koran before tho grave, and tho gardeners of tho 
Secundra, are paid out of tliis incomo. 

September 9th. Left Agra and arrived at Ajmero at 3 p. m. 
Waited at the station till sun-rise, for these cities arc walled on 
all sides, and tho gates of tho cities are opened at 5 a. m., and 
closed at 10 v. m. ; and one happening to bo out of the city be- 
fore or after the time alluded to, is obliged to stop without the city. 
The clock struck five and tho doors Avere opened, the busy multitude 
of people began to move to and from the city. I hired an cJikah (a 
two- wheeled carriage drawn by a horse) wont i^to tho city and put 
up with \Babu Makhan Lai Bosu, an aocountaiSt at Ajmero in tho 
P. W. I). At Ajmero saw Diirf/Uj a Mahomedan shrine and tlio 
relics of a Jain temple. The latter was built by tho Jains in the 
time of 'Sakshya Muni. The temple is gorgeous and gigan- 
tic. The workmanship on tho stone slabs and pillars in tho 
temple proves that tho Aryans wore not inferior in lino arts. Three 
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largo arclios of stono that are supporting tho building in the in- 
terior are wonderful to look at. But when tho Mahomedans, 
camo •and took possession of theso countries, tliis toinplo was 
demolished, and a musjid was erected in its stead. Considering 
tho ago when this temple was bnilt, the builder of this temple 
deserves more pmiso than the Taj. 

September llth. Went to Daulatabag, a very nice garden. 
It was planted in tho reign of Jehanghir after the oriental fashion. 
A j)alaco is in tho interior of tlic garden, where tho Commis- 
sioner of Ajinoer lives. Johangliir in his tour to Ilajputna used 
to honour this building with his royal presence, and tho receive 
homage from ihe princes of tho surrounding countries. Tho 
rows of cypressi plf]|itcd around tho walls of tho garden, tho 
sprinklings of r«os and olio fragx*ance, and tho playing of tho 
fountain, make^beaiitiful and xnctures(][uo sight. 

Having visited Daulatabag, tho trophy of tho Mogul victory 
over Eajjjiitanji,, I wont to Taragarh, tho sanitarium, of tho 
soldiers of *7^ra, Nasirabad, and tho surrounding territories 
Ascended tho hill, there saw the barracks, there found also a 
pond excavated by Pritlii Eaj, tho flower of Rajput chivalry. 
On closo investigation found inscriptions on a stono in Nagri. 
But as there was no one present who knew Nagri, I returned to 
Ajmero with my curiosity unsatisfied. 

September 12th. Went to Pushkara, 12 miles from Ajmero. 
On the way I had to pass many hills and hillocks. Pushkara is a 
shrine of the Hindus. There is a large lake in the heart of the citj^, 
the water of which ( as our shastras tell us ) cleanses and puri- 
fies sin. Numbers of men and women come even from tho re- 
motest parts of India, and bathe here and offer cakes and liba- 
tions to departed scjj^ls. This pond is full of alligators. Be- 
sides the ^nd, ilioro are temples of gods and goddesses of 
which tho prin^pal aro Brahma, Gaitri, &c. &c. Thero is a 
broken pioc» of sand stone, which tho Pandas explained to be a 
wheat-griuding-maehino used by Bhim, one of tho Pandavas. 
In the month of November, corresponding to tho Bengali month 
Kartio, a fair is hold in this place. In this fair, like that of Hari- 
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liar Chatra, cows, horses, camels &c. aro sold. Tlio mola lasts 
15 days. Roturnod to Ajmero. 

September 13th. Left Ajmero and arrived at Nasirabad. 
It is a large city. To guard the cities of Eajputana, soldiers are 
kept at Agra and Nasirabad. 

September 14tli. Loft Nasirabad and arripod at Ohittore 
on the 17th September : 3 day’s journey from Nasirabad. 

Really I want language to describe what joy I felt at tho 
first sight of tho city of Chittore, tho scat of ancient Rajput 
glory. Tho temples of tho gods and tho palaces of tho Rajalis 
aro no longer thero. The Chittoro bridge, over which tho in- 
habitants of the country used to stand, to hail »Math acclamation 
and joy the return of tho victorious army from t (lo battle-field, is 
now mouldering into decay. The Siva’s templ^ whore tho Raj- 
putwomon used to bid farewell to their kith and'- kin when they 
went to tho war, is now levelled to the ground. I ascended tlio 
hill, and entered tho fortress thero. I am given to understand 
that this was tho first hill-fort in India ; next to ft was Purau- 
dliur. The fort is built on such a plan that a handful of troo}.)S 
can defy ten thousand well-discipliiiod soldiers. From tho walls 
of this fort, Padmini, tho wife of Rajah Bhim Sing, jumped down 
and made a sacrifice of her life to savo her honor from tho hands 
of tho cruel Mahomodan dbnqueror, Alauddin. Tho place where 
sho fell, is still considered by tho people to be holy. 

September 18th. Loft Gliittoro and on tlio 22 nd arrived at 
Udaipur, having passed Nimbahara, a small city under a 
petty Nawab. The city of Udaipur is surrounded by a chain 
of hills. It being well fortified, by nature, tho Ranas, on 
many occasions, defied the Mahomedans, Tho natural scenery hero 
is very grand and sublime, the city like the other native towns is 
walled all sides. In the interior of the city^. thero is a largo 
lake, called Udaisagor, which is above tho level of 'the ground. 
If by accident it overflows, it inundates the country through- 
out. The Rana’s palace is in the interior of the city. Tho build- 
ing is a bulky one, and somewhat resembles the houses of tho 
Morwaris in Calcutta. In tho midst of the lako Udaisagor, thero 
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is a iemplo called Jofjojuundir. Wuiit iiiln the palaeo of tlio Rana 
and walked into every rohin of tli<^ palace, but could not Had any 
fuiTiitwro worthy of a Rana. rooms are shabbily fiirnishod, 

and to my utter disgust I found obscene pictures painted on the 
walls. In the cvyiing, wont to the political agent Col. Impoy. 
The palace of wm political agent was fiirnishod witli taste. Saw 
iho rooms, whore criminal and civil eases of llritish subjects are 
dooided. Took a round in the city, but fbund nothing worth 
noticing except two or tlireo huge toniplos. 

September 21th. Left Udaiuur and arrived at Aj more on 
llio 1st October. , Halted at Ajmero for one day. 

October ‘hvlf-fjoft A j more and arrived at J aipur. Among tho 
native states, Jaiftur^ow stand.^ first in civilization and progress. 
Able administrat^ii and managemont rofleci- groat credit on 
iho abilities of mo pr^ent Mahanvjah Man Singh and Uis lligh- 
iioss's able councillors. 'Ihiro taste, oncouragomont of education, 
reward to.,tIio deserved, show that Ilis Higlmess is a man of 
letters and rhental culture. It gives us groat delight and makes 
us proud, when we soo that our Ilmdii rulers can hold tho 
reins of government like the British. Sounds of bassoons, ring- 
ing of bolls, and the singing of the people, indicato that 
tho subjects are all eon tented under 11 lo rulo of tho present 
Maharajah. Jaipur, like other native towns, is walled witli gates. 
Entered the palace. Prom the paintings of tlio walls and floorings 
I soo that His Highness is very fond of imitation. Walls 
arc cmbollishod with bits of looking glasses in oriental 
stylo. On the front of the palace, there is a row of fountains 
like that of tho Taj. A largo garden is attaclied to the palace. 
Close to the palace, there is an observatory now under repair. 
Several brass and iijpn soiontifio instruments are there now lying, 
tho use of which, /lo one now can explain. There is a largo 
stair-case from flluoh the astrologers of yore, like those of Green- 
wich, usedtj^eo eclipses There is an art school at Jaipur. 
It is rfbw under tho Superintendence of Babu Upoiidra Nath 
Son, tho cousin of our townsman Babu K. 0. Seu. Tho people 
of this country have no literary taste. Cut some of the pi'oduo- 
0 
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tions of the students of this institution show that they aro mak- 
ing wonderful progress in the fine arts. One sandal wood box 
and some stone toys made by a blind man deserve mention*? The 
man is perfectly blind, and ho goes on in his own way without 
being guided or instructed. In the mechanic department, I found 
that clocks and other mechanical toys were bgiiig made by the 
students. No progress is noticeable in the drawing department. 

In the evening I applied to His Highness the Maharaja for 
a pass for admission to the ancient Palace at Amir. The Palace 
mentioned above was founded by Joy Sing and that of Amir by 
his predecessor. Amir is 6 miles from Jaipur,. I went to Amir 
next morning on an elephant. The Palace ;S» built upon a 
rook. The Palace commands a fine view. Paving the palaco 
is a very beautiful patch of garden upon a .jiocki. Adjoining 
the Palace, is a fort where entrance is prornbited. Facing 
the door of the building is a largo yard of marble. On one 
sido of the yard, there is a room, where court ^yas held former- 
ly. The room is made of marble, though not entirbly. Next to 
this room there are numbers of rooms decorated with bits of look- 
ing glasses. The ceilings are decorated in the same style. In 
the zenana mohuls high walls are raised on all sides. Even the en- 
trances to the zenanab moliuls aro similarly curtained. The Palace 
may bo described thus, it is a huge building noted for its 
bulky dimensions His Highness the Maharajah, as I am 
given to understand, cannot enter tho forts, o.xccpt on the 
Bejoya Dmamy day, when his chiefs come, cover Ills 
Highness’s eyes with cloth, and lead His Highness into tho 
Fort. On arrival there. His Highness’s eyes are opened. His 
Highness then takes a glance at his wealth, hoarded up by his 
predecessors. His Highness is then broughi out, in the same 
waj^by the chiefs. I further learn that His^ighness can spend 
any money from the exchequer. It was the \».ill of His High- 
ness’s predecessor, that when the country would mt-‘^t with famine 
and when there would bo nothing in the exchequer of tuo^present 
Maharajah, then a cei^ain amount of money could be taken 
out of this exchequer. In the court yard of the palace there is a 
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teraplo of tlio goddess Kali. It is said, the Kali was taken from 
Bengal by the predecessor of the Maharajah. The goddess was not 
willing |o leave Bengal, and wlion sli<3 was forced out of Bengal sho 
turned her face on one side. I found lier in tliis position. Tho 
Brahmins wlio are retained fo;' tho worship of the goddess aro 
natives of Bongay There is another temple on tho front of 
tho present Palacof called Go viiid Joe’s temple. It docs not bear 
any historical associations. It is an ordinary t(3mplo. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


ul. (Johfpuruon to^e Samkrit-rcadlnfj (.huiduiPf^s <\f ihc- (.Uknita C/ucer- 
a//// iCv*. By Ant ii n I o aroogl i . b.a,, iu\s. ; Author ul! Junakiraiua Vlia- 
Kliya. Oaleutla: l^araswal i Vivss. J878. 

Wo apology to Mr, Barooah for having so long 

delayed to notico tho above book. Tlie author is no now worker 
in the licld of Sanskrit literature, ho liaving already published 
the lirst part of an elaborate English-Sanskrit Dictionary, which 
has obtained tlio approbation of so distinguished a scholar as 
Professor Max Muller, and an edition of Mff/iacira Chant o, of 
Bliavabhuti which has been pronounced to bo ‘‘most valuablo’^ 
by tho learned Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. Al- 
though the publication before us is of a humbler character than 
those just now montioiiod, it is not tho less useful. It contains 
notes on tho Sanskrit course adopted by tho Calcutta University 
for tho v.A. and ».a. examinations of tho years 1878 and 1879. 
TJio notes aro on tho poems Meghadata and Abhijnam Sahuitak^ 
on the^, lirst seven pantos of Kumam Samhhara, on the first 
nine cantos of Rctmiumnsa^ and on the first five cantos of Bhcitti. 
Tho notes seoin^iiC^ us to bo exactly of the sort which young 
students reg^rfo. , We have no doubt tho book will bo found 
useful ty the undergraduates of tho Calcutta University. 
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Mathilih'hltah ^^usamhadah, Calcutta : liaptist Mission rrcss. 1877. 

This is a very neat and picturcsqiio edition of ' the Gospel 
of Matthew in Sanskrit. It is printed iii the form of tiy. 2 )nnthi 
or Sanskrit manuscript. In this form it will, wo are sure, ho 
valued hy Jiot a few Pandits in the coun/^'^. It is right to 
present tl)e word of God to the people in as iiittractivo a form 
as possible. 


7'he riirc((witith?^'ni'b» (]f />ndiinnUnt,\ny\t\^ n Loltor to Baboo Kcslml) 
Cliandra Sou. j.^iV B. B. Cliaiulra. Tiiird IMition, Calcutta : Baptird, Mis- 
binii PiTSM. 1878. 

Wo arc glad to find that Mr. Ghandra’i \isefiil tract lias 
attained tlio honour of a tliird edition, ^ 


1 

Upnnayns Mida. By Rui Siihi Oliaiulra lyalta Baliadur, Calcutta; 
(nn.ya-Bi(lyaraUa Presf;. 1877. 

Some years ago the author published in Iinigtish a seidcs 
of tales called the “Tales pt‘ Yoro.’^ They are now prosentod 
to the public in a Bengali dross. The tales are good and well 
told. 


Adisara nnd Htdhtl S^ii. An Tfi.storical TTivc.slit;'aliou on tlic AmbaS' 
tlia kin;;« cl’ PiOii.i;*al. By Parvati Saiikar Raya Ghaiulhiiri. Calcutta : (Inpta 
Press. B. K. 1281. 

In the year 180^, Dr. Tiajondra Lala Mitra published a 
paper in the Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal on • tho 
Sen Itajahs of Bengal in which tho Doctor showed, contrary to the 
common belief, that tho Sen llajahs avcx’O by caste not Vaidyas 
but Ksbatriyas. The object of the pamphlet beforo us is to 
show,|hat tho Doctor is mistaken, and that vdie Son Eajalis were 
really Taidy as hy caste. Without pronouncing »aay opinion on 
tho point in dispute, we congratulate Baboo inywati Sankar 
Ilayor ott tho ability ho has displayed in discussing the qWostion. 
It is also a matter of satisfaction that our educated countrymen 
are taking to historical invedigations, inasmuch as it takes away 
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ILo reproach so long cast iu our tooth that tho Ilindus arc devoid 
of the ‘diistorical sense.” 


raslian-Pratima. By Gopal Cliaiulra Mukliopadhyaya. Calcutta : Bengal 
llajkiyji IVcs?^. 1284. 

The hero omthis drama is a Punjabi prince of the name of 
Tlandliir. Four beautiful princesses — three in reality, for one 
was acting the part of two — fall in love with liim. One of those 
three gets married to the prince at last, and tho other two 
(tornmit suicide/ In tliis drama tJicrc is mncli action, muoTi 
lighting, muoliyhlood-slicdding. It is fpiite sensational. Tho 
stylo of eompofiJion, liowovor, is elegant. 
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Baraijiari- r^. A Farce. By a IVaula. Calcutta: (tanesa l^css. 


1878. 


Tills little book is called a farce, though it cuds tragically, 
Binayc.'LT . '\^w11eod along with a bulfalo. Its object is to show 
the evils of llioso join-stock celebrations which are called Baraiyari 
Pujas, 


^fruma^. By Ooviiida Moliau Raya Vidyabiuoda. Calcutta : Rom 
Brakasa PrcFs. B. E. 1284. 

Tills is a useful little hook on Hindu Astronomy, the chief 
doctrines of which the autlior shows to be identical witli those of 
modern European Astronomy. 


NrmlU-Dhushan Nataha, By r 3 \ari Lai Mukliopadhyaya. Calcutta: 
Stanliopo Press. Samvot 1934. 

•Tho sceiio of Ais drama is laid in tho court of Biikhtiyar 
Khiliji, tho lir^Mahammadan ruler of Bengal. II o capturor 
three woraonJlw vilo purposes, one of wliom, a Bengali kills 
him.^SJi^oar tlioro is not much verisimilitude in tho story. 
Th(?witiug, however, is good. 
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Prabhur Prarlhana, By llara Chandra Datta. Calcutta: Stanhope 
Press. B. E. 1284. 

This is an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer intended, ^s the 
author modestly says, for little boys and girls ; nevertheless it 
is so good that grown men and women may derive benefit from 
reading it. 

1 


Wo acknowledge with thanks the receipt of “ J Bw/ 
Surret/ of the History of Female Edacation in Madras : being a 
statement read before His Grace the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, and the Lady Mary Grenville, at the opening of the 
Free Church of Scotland Mission, Chotty Girls’ , School Premises, 
April 4th, 1818.” o 


AhaJeash-Rangim, Part I L By Nobin Clumdiii^ Sen. CalcuUa: Albei t 
Press. B. E. 1284. ^ 

We are very glad that the author has publislvjd flv)^ second 
part of his book. The first volume w'as published some time ago 
and it was greedily read at the time. ,Iii the present volumo 
the writer has fully sustained the reputation whicli he has 
acquired of being a true poet. The author, in most of the j)iGces 
in the book under review, has treated of the worn out subject of 
love. We hope, therefore, we shall bo pardoned if we venture to 
advise the young poet to loavo the subject of love for a short time 
to take care of itself, and to wield his pen in giving the public a 
few more books like his battle of Plassey. 


Tlfilena Kabya, Part IT. By Aiuuula Cliuiulrn Milra. Calcutta: Uoy Prchss. 
Sakabdha 1799. 

The second part of this book, like thq^/irst, is admirably 
writtei^ The language and the stylo aro go54- Wo think wo 
can siffely say the book before us is tho nearest aj^ nroacli to tho 
poems of tho late Mr. Michael M. Datta that Wiliy have ever 
known: Tho author gives us great promise, and wo hope iS) .;v;iU 
not allow his lyre to rest. 
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Milm Pat. r>y AuiiiJa Cliuiuli'a llittra. Calcullii; KoyIVcss. Sakabda 
1701 ). 

Tho book contains a few short poems on clivorso subjects. 
Tlio publisher says in tho profaco that it is intended for boys in 
the junior classes ^ Schools. We tliiuk also that it will bo a 
valu!iblo acquisifljpn to our present list of Scliool-books and will 
admirably suit tno capacity of students in tlio lower forms of 
schools in Bengal, written, as it is, in a simple stylo. Tho author 
has, wo find, brought his book to a close by publishig a few “ pa- 
triotic songs.” As it is extremely likely that the book will sooner or 
later bo introduced into our Vernacular Seliools, and as wo do not 
think it will bo ^enducivo to tho well-being of our students if 
politics bo knookal iu^ their juvenile heads, wo hope tho author 
will strike off thor sougs” when tho book goes through a second 
edition. ■** 







